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But  where's  the  man,  who  counsel  can  bestow, 

Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know? 

Unbiased,  or  by  favour,  or  by  spite; 

Not  dully  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right; 

Though  learned,  well-bred;  and  though  well-bred,  sincere, 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe: 

Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 

And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe? 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind: 

Gen'rous  converse;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride; 

And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism. 


CHAPTER    I 


THE  NEW  CONFEDERACY 

The  South  has  always  lived  in  thralldom  to  the  soil — an  easy 
servitude  before  the  Civil  War,  but  one  that  has  since  become  diffi- 
cult and  disheartening.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Southerner  today 
thinks  back  to  the  happy,  halcyon  days  of  prosperity,  when  every- 
one lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The  twentieth  century  has  forgotten 
the  grievances  and  perplexities  that  no  doubt  existed  then  even  as 
now;  the  old  problems  seem  remote  and  inconsequential  as  the  new 
century  faces  a  situation  that  threatens  to  become  more  and  more 
formidable. 

Much  has  been  made  in  recent  years  of  the  industrialization  of 
the  South.  In  spite  of  the  steps  taken  in  that  direction — toward 
an  industrial  progress  which  is  based  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  close  to  the  source  of  the  raw  material, 
after  the  manner  of  William  Gregg — all  Southern  states  are  still 
predominantly  rural  and  agricultural.  And  the  soil  is  often  none 
too  fertile.  The  glaciers  which  passed  slowly  over  the  land  to  the 
north,  mixing  and  pulverizing  it,  melted  away  before  they  could 
slip  over  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  The  soil  in  the  South  is  con- 
sequently made  up  of  disintegrated  rocks — sand  and  clay  in  varying 
proportions — a  soil  that  needs  constant  attention  in  cultivation. 

When  Lee  said  farewell  to  his  troops  and  turned  Traveller's 
head  toward  Lexington,  the  South  found  that  it  had  become  a  great 
economic  problem  for  this  country,  and  such  it  has  remained  ever 
since.  There  have  occasionally  been  periods  when  prosperity — or 
perhaps  the  sun — has  smiled  upon  the  land.  But  it  is  in  the  North 
and  the  West  that  agriculture  has  prospered.  Cotton  is  no  longer 
king.  Tobacco,  although  it  has  become  a  great  money  crop  in  the 
South,  yields  only  small  returns  to  the  grower ;  the  organizations 
that  market  and  process  the  tobacco  receive  the  profit.  The  system 
of  farm  tenancy,  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  War,  is  still 
prevalent  in  all  the  Southern  states.  "Circumstances  of  climate  and 
industry,  not  of  religion  or  ethics,"  originally  brought  the  Negroes 
to  the  South  as  slaves.  They  are  still  here,  a  contributing  cause  to 
the  low  average  of  wealth  and  to  the  high  illiteracy  count. 
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With  so  many  complicating  factors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
South  presents  a  problem  which  has  often  been  analyzed  and  which 
still  remains.  Jasmine  nights  and  mint  juleps,  the  Southern  belle 
and  the  gallant  have  faded  away  under  powerful  scrutiny.  There 
are  books  on  the  old  tradition,  books  on  the  new  industrialization, 
books  on  the  Negro,  books  on  tobacco  and  cotton.  And  it  is  well 
to  stop  and  take  stock  of  the  situation,  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  past,  to  formulate  tables  of  statistics,  to  inquire  into  trends  and 
tendencies.  It  is  well  to  seek  the  solution  of  what  is  to  be  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  has  been.  But  the  South  still  lies  powerless  in 
thralldom  to  the  soil. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Malvern  on  the  Ashley 

Special  Reference: 

Griswold,  Francis,  The  Tides  of  Malvern. 

a.  What  is  the  centralizing  point  of  the  story? 

b.  Describe  Gilbert  Sheldon  as  the  most  completely  revealed  charac- 

ter in  the  book. 

c.  How  does  the  Revolution  affect   the  Sheldons?  The  Civil  War? 

The  World  War? 

d.  Picture  Eliza,  the  old  woman. 

e.  How  does  Sarah  save  Malvern? 

/.  Discuss  the  success  of  the  author  in  covering  such  a  long  period 

of  time  in  one  novel  of  ordinary  length. 
g.  Analyze  the  author's  style,  his  skill  at  characterization. 
h.  What  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Epilogue? 

2.  The  Agrarian  Tradition 

Special  Reference: 

Twelve  Southerners,  I'll  Take  My  Stand. 

a.  After  noting  the  important  points  of   these  essays,  outline  the 

opinions  of  the  writers  on  literature  in  the  South,  conflicting 
views  between  the  South  and  the  North,  education,  religion, 
economics,   agriculture. 

b.  What  do  you  think  of  the  recommendations  in  this  book,  espe- 

cially the  "back  to  the  land"  plea,  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  South? 

c.  Do  the  essays  seem  carried  away  by  the  old  tradition? 

d.  Are  the  authors  successful  in  facing  the  problems  as  they  exist 

in  the  South  today? 

e.  How  can  the  South  be  better  organized  politically  as  a  power 

for  its  own  good? 
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3.  These  Southern  United  States 

Special  Reference: 

Odum,  Howard  \V.,  An  American  Epoch, 
a.  The  Jeffersonian  Democracy. 
6.  How  does  the  South  see  itself? 

c.  How  does   the  South  see  the   North? 

d.  How  does  the  North  see  the  South? 

e.  Can   you   justify    this    expression:    "the    wealthy    and    wasteful 

South"? 
/.  Discuss  the  rural  life  versus  the  textile  industry. 
g.  Politics,  religion,  education. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Carson,  William  J.,  editor,  "The  Coming  of  Industry  to  the  South," 

The   Annals   of   the   American   Academy   of    Political   and    Social 

Science,  January,  1931. 
Gaines,  Francis  P.,  Southern  Plantation. 

Jones,  W.,  "Property  Minded  South,"  Nation,  September  24,  1930. 
Marley,  H.  P.,  "Southern  Textile  Epoch:  Cone  Mills,  Greensboro,  N.  C," 

Survey,  October  1,  1930. 
Nations,   L.   J.,   "Old   South    Facing   the   Machine,"    Current   History, 

October,  1930. 
Phillips,  Ulrich  B.,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South. 
Robertson,  William  J.,  The  Changing  South. 
Scherer,  James  A.  B.,  Cotton  as  a  World  Power. 
Vance,  R.  B.,  Human  Factors  in  Cotton  Culture. 


CHAPTER   II 

IN  THE  OLD  TRADITION 

The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  some  interesting  experi- 
ments in  the  forms  of  fiction.  James  Joyce  abandoned  at  will  the 
conventions  of  paragraphs,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  Ger- 
trude Stein  adopted  a  new  attitude  toward  words  as  the  tools  of 
the  artist.  Others,  like  Ernest  Hemingway,  have  introduced  still 
different  fashions,  and  there  have  been  young  writers  to  admire  and 
imitate  all  of  them.  We  cannot  know  what  effect  these  experiments 
will  eventually  have  on  literary  style.  The  reading  world  seems  to 
be  divided  in  its  opinion:  some  can  see  no  good  in  the  new  schools 
of  writing;  some  can  see  good  in  nothing  else;  for  many  it  is  still 
an  open  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  these  modern  methods,  it  is  still 
pleasant  to  read  a  novel  written  in  the  old  tradition — a  long  one, 
preferably,  with  the  pages  so  full  of  characters  and  clever  sentences 
and  well-turned  phrases  that  not  one  can  be  skipped  over,  for  fear 
of  missing  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  The  novels  in  this  chapter  meet 
these  requirements.  They  all  have  length — a  natural  length  growing 
out  of  a  sustained  plot,  carefully  developed.  The  characterizations 
are  clearly,  finely  drawn,  and  the  writing  shows  sound  workmanship. 

New  styles  in  fiction  may  flourish  like  honeysuckle  on  North  Caro- 
lina fences,  but  a  worthy  example  of  the  old  tradition  is  still  a  very 
good  novel  with  which  to  beguile  more  than  one  long  evening. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.   Mr.  Golspie  Cosies  and  Goes 

Special  Reference : 

Priestley,  J.  B.,  Angel  Pavement. 

a.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title? 

b.  This  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  people,  and  the  effect  on  each 

of  them  of  Mr.  Golspie.  Develop  some  of  the  individual  stories 
relating  to  the  members  of  the  group. 

c.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  characterization.  Select  some  of  the 

characters  for    presentation. 

d.  Mr.  Priestley  is  a  master  of  description.   Read   some  passages 

aloud. 

e.  Mr.  Priestley's  novels  have  often  been  called  Dickensian.  If  you 

care  to,  discuss  this  comparison. 
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Additional  References : 

Mann,   Dorothea  L.,  "J.  B.   Priestley:  Servant  of  the   Comic   Spirit," 

Bookman,  May  1931. 
Priestly,  J.  B.,  The  Good  Companions. 

2.  A  Petty  Kingdom 

Special  Reference: 

Bennett,  Arnold,  Imperial  Palace. 

a.  Summarize  the  book,  and  be  sure  to  give  an   idea  of  its  size, 

the  wealth  of  detailed  knowledge  about  the  intricacies  of  hotel 
management. 

b.  Outline  the  plot  of  the  story.  How  much  does  the  novel  depend 

on  plot  for  its  interest? 

c.  The  characters  are  innumerable.  Select  a  few  for  presentation, 

such  as  Evelyn  Orcham  himself,  Gracie,  Sir  Henry  Savott,  Vio- 
let Powler,  Mrs.  O'Riordan,  Ceria,  or  any  of  the  other  lesser 
figures  in  the  crowded  panorama. 

d.  If  the  plot  is  a  minor  consideration,  do  you  find  the  novel  inter- 

esting? Why? 

e.  Describe  the  differentiating  characteristics  of  Mr.  Bennett's  lit- 

erary style,  and  read  aloud  several  passages  in  illustration. 

Additional  References: 

A  complete  list  of  the  books  by  Arnold  Bennett  will  be  found  on  the 

last  page  of  Imperial  Palace.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 

this    with  one  of  his  older  novels. 
Baum,  Vicki,  Grand  Hotel. 

3.  An  Englishman  in  the  Making 

Special  Reference : 

Young,  Frances  Brett,  The  Redlakes. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  Describe  Jim's  boyhood  environment  at  the  home  of  his  grand- 

parents. 

c.  Discuss  Mr.  Young's  technique  as  a   novelist.   Is  Jim's  visit  to 

Trewern  adequately  motivated?  Does  his  trip  to  Africa  break 
the  unity  of  the  novel,  or  does  Mr.  Young  overcome  this 
difficulty? 

d.  What  are  the  author's  characteristics  as  a  novelist? 

e.  Select  characters  for  presentation,  especially  Jim's  grandfather 

and  grandmother. 

Additional  Reference: 

Read   anything  else   by   Frances   Brett   Young    that    is    available,   and 
make  a  comparison  with  The  Redlakes. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  ACADEMIC  SHADES 


Education  has  grown  increasingly  complex  with  the  added  intri- 
cacies of  the  twentieth  century,  until  the  college  of  today  has 
emerged — in  its  very  complexity  a  honeycomb  of  simplified 
specialization. 

Historically  speaking,  education  in  its  broadest  sense  began  with 
the  first  efforts  of  primitive  man  to  teach  self-preservation  to  the 
young.  In  those  days  the  lessons  were  simple,  but  very  important: 
the  "student"  learned  how  to  protect  himself  from  his  enemies,  how 
to  get  food  and  clothing,  how  to  provide  shelter.  Everything  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  immediate  needs  of  everyday  life — the  making 
of  weapons  and  boats,  of  clothes,  of  huts,  the  production  of  fish 
hooks,  spears,  traps,  pottery — all  the  vast  store  of  supplies  which 
we  take  for  granted  today. 

With  progress,  education  became  more  complex ;  the  domestication 
of  animals  and  the  development  of  agriculture  demanded  broader 
curricula.  And  as  the  necessities  of  life  became  more  a  matter  of 
course,  education  became  more  abstract.  When  a  man  is  safe  from 
his  enemies,  with  a  roof  over  his  head  and  food  in  his  larder,  then 
and  then  only  can  he  give  his  thoughts  to  other  matters  than  those 
of  ordinary  existence. 

Thus  education  changed  with  the  changing  needs,  and  with  each 
stage  of  development  it  attempted  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  society  from  which  it  sprang.  In  Athens  the  aim  of  the  people 
was  "to  lead  a  complete  life,  beautifully  and  happily,"  and  to  this 
end  education  was  directed.  In  Sparta,  on  the  contrary,  the  aim  was 
"to  develop  strength,  courage,  obedience,  to  subordinate  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  state,"  and  the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth  was 
modeled  on  that  aim. 

The  ideals  of  present-day  civilization  are  not  so  conveniently 
simplified.  Some  hold  to  the  ineffable  qualities  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  the  value  of  an  education  that  broadens  the  individual  and  pro- 
vides him  with  a  background  against  which  he  builds  up  his  per- 
sonality; others  maintain  that  usefulness  is  the  only  sound  basis 
on  which  to  judge  college  curricula.  And  there  are  still  other  opinions, 
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combining  the  first  two  theories  in  varying  proportions,  or  present- 
ing still  other  requirements. 

This  problem  of  values  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  last  few 
years  in  American  education  have  seen  the  experimental  college  at 
work,  as  well  as  more  general  indications  that  the  educational  world 
is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  change  and  adjustment.  But  the  solution 
cannot  be  reached  in  one  step.  It  will  come  only  gradually,  through 
careful  evaluation  and  thoughtful  experiment. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  University  in  Court 
Special  Reference: 

Flexner,  Abraham,  Universities. 

a.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  modernize  universities,  and  what  are  the 

dangers  of  such  a  step? 

b.  What  does  Mr.  Flexner  have  to  say  of  America  in  general? 

c.  What  are  his  favorable  opinions  of  the  American  university? 

d.  Summarize  carefully  his  criticisms  of  the  American  high  school. 

e.  What  are  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  American  college?  Of  the 

graduate  schools? 

/.  Give  Mr.  Flexner's  opinions  of  the  libraries,  of  the  university 
presses,  of  the  learned  journals. 

g.  The  American  medical  schools  and  schools  of  education. 

h.  The  ambition  of  the  colleges  to  be  of  "service." 

i.  List  the  schools,  departments,  and  work  which  the  author  con- 
siders inappropriate  to  a  university. 

j.  It  seems  best  to  devote  most  of  the  time  to  Mr.  Flexner's  dis- 
cussion of  the  American  universities.  However,  summarize  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  the  English  and  German  universities. 

k.  As  a  conclusion,  summarize  any  of  Mr.  Flexner's  opinions  with 
which  you  agree,  and  any  with  which  you  disagree,  giving  your 
reasons  for  this  selection. 

2.  The  Problems  of  a  Dean 

Special  Reference  : 

Gauss,  Christian,  Life  in  College. 

a.  What  boy  should  go  to  college  and  what  boy  should  not? 
6.  The  failures  of  students. 

c.  The  mistakes  of  mothers  and  fathers. 

d.  The  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  group. 

e.  Some  questions  for  parents. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

"Are    Our    Colleges    Producing    Thoughtful    and    Effective    Citizens?" 
Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1931. 
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Bossard,  James  H.  S.,  and  Dewhurst,  J.  Frederic,  University  Education 

for  Business. 
Code,  G.  H.,  "Our  Universities,"  New  Republic,  December  17,  1930. 
Hutchins,  R.  M.,  "University  of  Utopia,"  Yale  Review,  March,  1931. 
Johnston,  John  B.,  The  Liberal  College  in  Changing  Psychology. 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  The  Trend  of  the  American  University. 
Little,  Clarence  Cook,  The  Awakening  College. 
Rainey,  H.  P.,  "Great  Intellectual  Crime,"  School  and  Society,  March 

28,  1931. 
Shafer,    Robert,    "University    and    College,"    Bookman,    May,    June, 

July,    1931. 
Snavely,  G.  E.,  "Standardization  and  Flexibility  in  Higher  Education," 

School  and  Society,  September  13,  1930. 
"Universities  Under  Fire,"  Outlook,  December  3,   1930. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  HEIRS  OF  STEVENSON 

A  century  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  reclaiming  a  thousand  years 
of  European  history  in  his  novels  of  high  adventure.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  spinning  his  exciting  yarns 
and  giving  strength  to  a  sort  of  second  Romantic  revival.  The  most 
worthy  practitioners  in  this  type  today  are  William  J.  Locke,  Jeffery 
Farnol,  Rafael  Sabatini,  and  John  Buchan. 

Strong  heroes,  beauteous  heroines,  deceiving  villains,  daring  deeds 
and  cunning  plots  ;  captures,  pursuits,  escapes,  triumphs,  and  counter- 
triumphs  ;  misunderstandings  and  reconciliations,  moments  of  grave 
peril  and  moments  of  tender  sympathy;  the  hardness  of  hate  and 
the  softness  of  love — all  these  are  the  stuff  on  which  to  build  the 
novel  of  adventure.  With  such  inevitable  material,  with  the  im- 
perative use  of  climax  upon  climax  and  one  strenuous  scene  after 
another,  the  novel  of  incident  will  usually  be  found  to  slight  charac- 
terization, or  at  any  rate  to  paint  character  with  such  large  strokes 
as  to  neglect  the  finer  shades.  Also,  the  average  novelist  of  adventure 
too  frequently  lapses  into  (or  never  escapes  from)  a  stereotyped, 
commonplace  style  that  at  once  separates  him  from  his  more  talented 
brothers. 

Farnol  and  Sabatini  have  perhaps  never  exceeded  their  initial 
successes:  The  Broad  Highway,  The  Amateur  Gentleman,  Scara- 
mouche.  The  novels  of  Sabatini  may  be  read  for  their  resurrection 
of  previous  eras ;  he  carefully  investigates  the  history,  manners, 
speech,  etc.,  of  his  subject.  The  King's  Minion  is  a  skillful  effort 
at  Actionizing  the  famous  Carr-Essex-Overbury  case  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  "intriguing" 
affairs  in  English  history.  Sabatini  is  here  working  under  an  un- 
usual handicap:  he  is  without  a  proper  hero  or  heroine.  However, 
the  novel  will  especially  interest  those  readers  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  original  circumstances. 

John  Buchan  has  never  been  sufficiently  known  to  the  American 
audience.  His  tales  have  a  range  as  wide  as  the  world;  he  has  taken 
his  followers  to  many  strange  scenes,  and  he  has  often  linked  his 
story  to  a  national  or  international  complication.  He  has  used  sport 
as  a  subject  more  effectively  than  any  other  contemporary  writer 
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except  Sassoon.  Buchan's  characters,  some  of  whom  reappear  in 
various  books,  are  more  subtle  and  permanent  creations  than  can 
be  expected  in  such  tall  tales.  His  style  is  the  best  to  be  found  in 
the  group  that  follows  R.  L.  S.  Witch  Wood,  the  most  serious  of 
his  novels,  is  a  really  admirable  work.  Buchan  is  not  merely  a  fabri- 
cator of  stirring  stories ;  he  is  a  prominent  Scotsman  who  has  attained 
rank  as  statesman,  historian,  and  critic. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  An  Adventure  of  Journalism  and  Politics 

Special  Reference:  Buchan,  John,  Castle  Gay. 

2.   Adventures  of  Love  and  Identity 
Special  Reference:   Farnol,  Jeffery,   Over  the   Hills. 

3.  A  Story  of  High  Intrigue 
Special  Reference:  Sabatini,  Rafael,  The  King's  Minion. 
Additional  Reference: 

A  good  readable  account  of  this  cause  celebre  may  be  found  in  William 
Roughead's   The  Fatal  Countess  and  Other  Studies. 

These  three  novels  may  all  be  read  with  the  same  topics  in  mind: 

a.  A  short  analysis  of  the  plot. 

b.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  more  important  characters. 

c.  Characteristics    of  the  author's   style.   Do  his   characters   speak 

accurately  for  that  time  and  place? 

d.  The  relation  of  the  book  to  the  setting.  Sabatini's  novel  is  the 

most  historical  of  the  three;  a  special  study  may  be  made  of 
his  treatment  of  history. 


CHAPTER    V 


EAST  SIDE,  WEST  SIDE 

Where  the  Hudson  joins  the  East  River,  there  lies  New  York. 
It  is  not  like  Boston,  the  old  hub  of  culture,  nor  like  Chicago,  strange 
product  of  the  mid-West.  New  York  has  a  little  of  both,  and  as 
many  additional  characteristics  as  there  are  people  to  look  at  her 
skyline  and  see  what  they  wish  to  see.  For  a  few,  the  city  still  means 
Knickerbocker  aristocracy;  for  some  it  means  the  place  where  the 
past  is  forgotten  and  a  man  may  be  known  for  what  he  has  and  does, 
and  not  for  what  he  is. 

All  the  arts  draw  their  followers  to  New  York.  Musicians,  dancers, 
artists,  actors,  writers  still  see  fame  and  fortune  awaiting  them 
there.  And  for  business  men  Wall  Street  is  the  great  fountain  head 
of  acumen  and  wealth.  New  York,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  is  all  things  to  all  men. 

The  rest  of  the  United  States  is  proud  of  New  York;  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  are  a  little  jealous.  From  all  over  the  country 
people  travel  just  to  walk  along  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  to 
watch  Times  Square  at  a  rush  hour,  to  go  up  in  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, to  marvel  at  the  skyline  that  is  becoming  more  amazing  as 
the  years  go  by. 

The  New  Yorker  himself  generally  avoids  seeing  the  sights. 
Perhaps  he  has  never  been  on  the  roof  of  the  Woolworth  Building; 
the  Grand  Central  Station  means  for  him  only  a  struggling  mass  of 
hot  humanity  through  which  he  must  push  his  way  to  a  train  for  a 
week-end  in  the  country.  He  takes  the  city  as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  the  foreigner  entering  the  harbor,  New  York  offers  what 
is  probably  the  most  instantaneously  thrilling  experience  of  his  life. 
Buildings  along  the  shore  are  visible,  and  the  grass  on  the  islands 
seems  unnaturally  green  to  eyes  that  have  been  looking  at  the  sea 
for  days.  While  the  ship  is  still  nosing  her  way  gently  up  the  bay, 
an  early  morning  fog  strikes  across  the  water,  and  the  decks  are 
crowded  with  people  leaning  against  the  rails,  eager  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  this  wonderful  city  of  promise.  Suddenly  the  fog 
splits  like  a  curtain.  Ghostly  and  ephemeral  in  the  half-light,  the 
towering  skyscrapers  are  faintly  visible.  The  sun  strikes  them,  and 
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they  shine  with  reality.  There  is  no  sound  on  the  deck  until  a  voice 
rapturously,  reassuringly  cries  out,  "Da!  Da  liegt  New  York!" 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  As  Others  See  Us 
Special  Reference: 

Morand,  Paul,  New  York. 

a.  New  Amsterdam  becomes  New  York. 

b.  Select  some   of  the  things  which  M.  Morand  has  seen   in  New 

York,  and  read  aloud  what  he  has  written  about  them. 

c.  Does  he  seem  to  know  and  understand  the  city? 

d.  Do  his  opinions  seem  essentially  those  of  a  foreigner,  or  might 

they  be  the  opinions  of  any  observant  person? 

e.  If  you  disagree  with  the  author,  give  your  reasons. 
/.  Is   his   information  always  correct? 

a.  What  of  his  summary  of  impressions  at  the  end  of  the  book? 

2.  A  Man  of  Manhattan 

Special  Reference : 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson,  This  New  York  of  Mine. 

a.  The  city  as  the  author  knew  it  in  his  youth:  skating,  snow- 
fights,  the  Eden  Musee  and  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters, 
Barnum's  Circus,  bicycles,  and  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

b..  New  York — and  Mr.  Towne — grow  older:  amateur  night  on  the 
Bowery,  Madison  Square  Park,  Coney  Island,  Peacock  Alley, 
Daly's,  Weber  &  Fields's,  Floradora. 

c.  Summarize  the  changes  by  which  life  becomes  more  complicated 
and  New  York  grows  into  the  city  of  subways  and  skyscrapers. 

Additional  References  for  1  and  2: 

Atkinson,  J.  Brooks,  East  of  the  Hudson. 
Lehman,  Lucien,  The  American  Illusion. 

3.  Tammany  Boss 
Special  Reference: 

Stoddard,  Lothrop,  Master  of  Manhattan. 

a.  Summarize  the  early  life  and  background  of  Richard  Croker. 
6.  Sketch  in  detail  Croker's  rise  to  power. 

c.  Tammany  and  "honest  graft." 

d.  Describe  the  "gay  nineties." 

e.  The  return  of  Croker  to  be  master  of  Manhattan. 

/.  The  end  of  Croker's  career  as  "Boss,"  and  the  winning  of 
the  Derby. 
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Additional  References: 

Johnston,  A.,  "Scandals  of  New  York,"  Harper's,  March,  1931. 
"New  York's  Shame,"  Nation,  March  25,  1931. 

"Will    Tammany    History    Repeat    Itself?"    Literary    Digest,    March 
28,  1931. 

4.  Steel  and  Stone 
Special  Reference: 

Cheney,  Sheldon,  The  New  World  Architecture. 

a.  Summarize  our  slavery  to  the  architectural  past. 

b.  The  influence  of  the  machine  on  civilization,  and  on  architecture 

in  particular. 

c.  Describe  the  pioneering  movement  in  skyscrapers  when  necessity 

led  to  a  new  form. 

d.  Modern  architecture  for  the  home. 

e.  Other  fields  for  modern  architecture. 

/.  What  standards  of  discrimination  does  Mr.  Cheney  offer? 

g.  What  of  the  criterion  of  usefulness? 

h.  Can  art,  or  architecture,  be  separated  from  life? 

i.  Materials  must  be  used  genuinely:  "Each  material  has  its  charac- 
teristic virtues,  its  valuable  potentialities,  and  true  art  can 
arrive  only  by  respecting  those."  Illustrate  this  from  the  text. 

Additional  References : 

Davisson,    O.,    "Gist   of   Modern    Architecture,"    International   Studio, 

June,  1929. 
Mencken,   H.   L.,   "New   Architecture,"  American  Mercury,   February, 

1931. 
Mumford,  L.   "Notes  on  Modern  Architecture,"  New  Republic,  March 

18,  1931. 
Parker,    W.    S.,   "Problems    of   Present   Day   Architectural    Practice," 

Architectural  Record,  April,  1929. 
Tallmage,  T.  E.,  and  Cram,  R.  A.,  "Will  this  Modernism  Last?"  House 

Beautiful,  January,  1929. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THREE  AUTHENTIC  VOICES 

The  year  that  yields  volumes  by  three  such  writers  as  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  and  Conrad  Aiken 
is  truly  a  fortunate  one  for  students  of  American  poetry.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, by  virtue  of  a  long  period  of  artistic  production,  now  shares 
with  Robert  Frost  the  highest  slope  of  our  American  Parnassus. 
His  deep  psychological  insight,  perfect  command  over  his  medium, 
and  ability  to  fuse  feminine  gentleness  with  masculine  strength  are 
to  be  observed  and  enjoyed  in  a  long  list  of  lengthy  poems.  Robinson's 
blank  verse  is  simple  in  that  it  partakes  of  the  natural,  and  at  times 
conversational,  idiom  of  the  language;  it  is  not  simple  in  that  mani- 
fold variations  and  nuances  of  rhythm  relieve  the  regularity  of  the 
verse  pattern.  The  Glory  of  the  Nightingales  is  not  the  best  of 
Robinson's  works,  though  such  a  statement  should  be  construed  as 
nothing  short  of  a  compliment  to  the  poet  who  wrote  Tristram. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  living  poet,  perhaps  only  in  mid-career, 
becomes  the  subject  of  such  a  sane  and  thoughtful  study  as  that  by 
Charles  Cestre.  Too  frequently  contemporary  estimates  suffer  from 
logrolling,  sketchiness,  or  the  desire  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
moment.  Cestre's  Introduction  should  serve  as  a  true  introduction 
to  those  readers  still  unacquainted  with  Robinson's  work,  and  as  a 
delightful  commentary  for  those  who  already  know  the  poet. 

Miss  Millay  has  made  for  herself  a  sizable  niche  in  the  hall  of 
contemporary  letters.  The  amount  of  her  poetry  is  not  great,  but 
her  work  is  strong  and  yet  lovely,  subtle  and  yet  emotional.  Mr. 
Aiken's  audience  has  necessarily  been  small  on  account  of  the  degree 
of  introspection  that  he  injects  into  his  lyrics.  Nor  will  his  philosophy 
of  despair  increase  his  standing  with  a  certain  type  of  reader.  But 
his  music  and  his  thought,  when  ingeniously  combined,  give  him  high 
rank  among  American  bards. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.   Revenge  in  Verse 
Special  References : 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  The  Glory  of  the  Nightingales. 
Cestre.  Charles.  An  Introduction  to  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
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a.  Select  passages   from  the  poem  that  best  illustrate  Robinson's 

philosophy  and  well-phrased  comments  on  life. 

b.  Comment  on  and   illustrate  from  the  poem  Robinson's  type  of 

rhythm,  his  diction  and  tricks  of  style. 

c.  Outline  the  progress  of  the  story.  What  is  the  contribution  of 

each  part? 

d.  What  does  Cestre  mean  by  a  "modern  classic"? 

e.  What  are  Robinson's  poetic  qualities,  according  to  Cestre? 

/.  Study  carefully  Cestre's  analysis  of  Robinson's  Arthurian  poems. 
The  popularity  of  Tristram  should  make  possible  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  that  poem  in  the  light  of  Cestre's  criticism. 

Additional  References : 

Beebe,  Lucius,  Aspects  of  the  Poetry  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
Hicks,   Granville,    "The    Talents   of   Mr.    Robinson,"    Nation,    October 

8,  1930. 
Lowell,  Amy,  Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry, 
Redman,  Ben  Ray,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  Collected  Poems,  1929. 

2.     A  Sonneteer  of  Love 

Special  Reference  : 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  Fatal  Interview. 

a.  Study   several    sonnets    by    Spenser,    Shakespeare,    Milton,    and 

Wordsworth,  and  compare  with  Miss  Millay's. 

b.  Select  half  a  dozen  of  Miss  Millay's  sonnets  that  seem  to  be  the 

best,  and  justify  your  choices.  What  poetic  characteristics  are 
here  apparent? 

A  dditional  Reference : 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  Renascence  and  Other  Poems. 

3.  Musical  Metaphysics 
Special  Reference: 

Aiken,  Conrad,  John  Deth  and  Other  Poems. 

a.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  title  poem?  Compare  with  the  themes 

of  the  other  poems. 

b.  Contrast  Aiken's  sonnets  with  those  of  Miss  Millay. 

c.  Which  is  the  best  narrative  poem  in  the  volume? 

d.  Give  examples  of  Aiken's  rhythm.  Choose  some  notable  lines  and 

apt  phrases. 

Additional  References : 

Aiken,  Conrad,  Selected  Poems,  1929. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  "The  New  Pulitzer  Prize  Poet,"  Bookman,  July,  1930. 


CHAPTER    VII 

WHEN  VICTORIA  WAS  QUEEN 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  whatnot  was  brought  down  out  of  the  attic 
and  dusted  off  to  assume  once  more  a  position  of  importance  and 
prestige.  The  ornaments  it  now  displays  are  not  those  which  were 
the  proud  possessions  of  our  great-grandmothers,  but  the  whatnot 
itself  is  back. 

Perhaps  this  recent  return  to  grace  is  significant  of  a  growing 
mellowness  in  our  attitude  toward  the  period.  We  once  scorned  with- 
out distinction  any  product  of  this  outmoded  era.  Family  treasures 
were  thrown  away  or  relegated  to  the  store  room,  except  for  a  stray 
piece  here  and  there — a  mirror  or  a  pair  of  vases — to  remind  us  how 
"quaint"  life  used  to  be.  But  the  wall  mottoes,  the  embroidered  velvet 
table  covers,  the  antimacassars,  and  the  horsehair  sofas  disappeared. 

We  are  not  returning  to  the  Victorian  Era,  but  we  are  learning 
to  look  at  it  with  more  understanding  eyes.  And  as  we  look,  we 
wonder  what,  after  all,  is  Victorianism.  No  doubt  it  is  still  a  little 
too  close  for  us  to  get  the  proper  perspective.  From  anything  so 
recently  with  us  we  naturally  turn  too  violently  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. There  is  also  a  time  when  a  period  is  too  remote  for  proper 
understanding;  thus  it  is  that  the  analyses  of  the  Renaissance,  of 
Roman  glory,  of  Greek  splendor,  are  often  vitiated  by  easy  general- 
izations. There  is  a  period  midway  between  the  two,  when  old  preju- 
dices are  lost  and  the  stultifying  effect  of  rationalization  has  not 
yet  come.  This  period  has  not  yet  been  reached  as  far  as  the  Victorian 
Era  is  concerned.  For  the  present,  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  it  means  today. 

To  some  it  means  a  style  of  dress  when  the  crinoline  held  sway  in 
the  feminine  world ;  to  some  it  means  a  style  of  interior  decoration ; 
to  some  it  means  a  time  when  architecture  reached  a  low  ebb  in 
England  with  the  machine-made  Gothic  revival;  to  some  it  means 
a  code  of  living  by  which  a  lady  languished  more  than  she  lived; 
to  some  it  means  the  growing  momentum  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  development  of  a  new  ruling  class  in  England,  the  great 
middle  class. 

The  Victorian  Era  was  all  of  this  and  more.  It  was  a  kind  of  life, 
authentic  and  sincere.  In  many  ways  the  Victorian  Era  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  much  that  we  are  today.  We  are  its  children;  from  the  Vic- 
torians we  have  sprung  and  against  them  we  have  reacted. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Judging  Our  Fathers 
Special  Reference: 

Wingfield-Stratford,  Esme,  Those  Earnest   Victorians. 

a.  The  old  culture  in  England  and  the  new  ruling  class. 

b.  Victoria  the  Queen. 

c.  The  Victorian  woman  and  morality. 

d.  Does  the  author's  idea  of  the  Victorians  coincide  with  the  general 

conception? 

e.  Does  he  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  Victorians? 

f.  In  what  way,  in  his  opinion,  did  the  Victorians  fail? 

2.  A  Victorian  Peep  Show 
Special  Reference : 

Benson,  E.  F.,  As  We  Were. 

a.  Reproduce  some  of  the  author's  early  recollections,  especially  of 

the  pincushion,  his  grandmother,  and  the  Queen. 

b.  Famous  friends  of  the  family. 

c.  Great  ladies  and  great  scandals. 

d.  The  charming  qualities  of  Mr.  Benson's  style,  which  always  pre- 

serves a  proper  balance  between  intimacy  and  good  taste. 

e.  On  what  do  the  unity  and  the  interest  of  the  book  depend? 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Bragdon,  C,  "Victoriana,"  Outlook,  October  22,  1930. 
Canby,  H.  S.,  "This  Semi-Detached  Age,"  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, October  4,  1930. 
Dance,  E.  H.,  The  Victorian  Illusion. 
Ellis,  Stewart  M.,  Mainly  Victorian. 

Grierson,  H.,  "Elusive  Victorian  Women,"  Fortnightly  Review,  July, 
1929. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PARRY  AND  THRUST 


As  soon  as  Cakes  and  Ale,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  was  pub- 
lished it  started  one  of  the  liveliest  controversies  that  the  literary 
world  has  seen  in  years.  Thomas  Hardy,  not  long  dead,  had  for  some 
time  occupied  the  mythical  position  of  leading  figure  in  English 
letters.  To  make  him  a  character,  however  noble,  in  a  current  novel 
might  seem  a  little  presumptuous ;  it  would  have  to  be  done  with 
care  and  grace.  But  to  write  of  him  as  Maugham  wrote  of  him — the 
literary  world  gasped  and  threw  up  its  hands  in  horror. 

All  except  one  hand.  That  of  "A.  Riposte"  flew  to  his  pen.  All 
the  literary  journals  announced  a  forthcoming  rebuttal  to  Maugham's 
blasphemy.  A  well-known  writer,  concealing  his  identity  under  a 
pointed  pseudonym,  was  preparing  to  slay  Maugham  on  his  own 
ground.  Eventually  Gin  and  Bitters  appeared. 

The  controversy  will  soon  be  forgotten.  It  may  never  even  reach 
the  pages  of  a  history  of  English  literature  a  hundred  years  from 
now.  And  perhaps  by  then  the  two  novels  may  be  judged  more  im- 
personally, without  bitterness  or  partisanship,  if  they  have  not  dis- 
appeared into  oblivion.  Forgetting  the  paper  war,  the  modern  reader 
will  find  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  both  books.  They  are  well 
written,  and  the  comments  on  the  literary  world  of  today — its  log- 
rolling, its  posing,  its  artificiality — are  convincing. 

In  The  John  Riddell  Murder  Case  Corey  Ford  parodies  his  con- 
temporaries, and  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  offense.  The  style  of 
each  man  is  neatly  dissected  and  analyzed,  to  the  delight  of  every 
reader.  The  book  was  written  to  be  funny,  and  it  is  funny.  But  here 
the  old  caution  holds  good:  don't  read  too  much  at  one  sitting.  Rich 
satire,  like  rich  food,  cloys  with  excessively  large  indulgence. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard 

Special  Reference  : 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset,  Cakes  and  Ale. 

a.  Summarize  the  story  of  Cakes  and  Ale. 

b.  Characterize   Driffield,    the   great    novelist,    and    Rosie,    child    of 

passions. 
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c.  What  of  Driffield's  second  wife? 

d.  Find  out  what  characters  in  the  book  have  been  identified  with 

people  in  real  life. 

e.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ethics  of  this  procedure — the  writing 

of  a  novel  in  which  the  characters  seem  obviously  to  be  drawn 
from  life? 

f.  Analyze  Maugham's  style,  his  irony,  his  sincerity. 

2.  A  Return  Blow 

Special  Reference  : 

"Riposte,  A.,"  Gin  and  Bitters. 

Cakes  and  Ale,  by  Somerset  Maugham,  should  be  read  before  Gm 
and  Bitters  is  discussed. 

a.  The  title  and  the  foreword. 

b.  Compare  the  opening  of  this  book  with  that  of  Cakes  and  Ale. 

c.  Summarize  the  plot. 

d.  Characterize  carefully  Leverson  Hurle. 

e.  Read  aloud  some  of  the  provocative  comments  on   the  literary 

world  today. 
/.  Criticize  the  novel  as  a  novel,  with  no  thought  to  the  reason  for 
which  it  was  written. 

g.  Do  you  consider  the  book  a  successful  retort  to  Cakes  and  Ale? 

3.   Philo  Vance  Reversed 
Special  Reference : 

Ford,  Corey,  The  John  Riddell  Murder  Case. 

a.  Characterize  the  style  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine  in  his  Philo  Vance  stories. 

b.  Point  out  gibes  at  the  mystery  story  in  general. 

c.  Show  how  the  parody  in  each  chapter  satirizes  some  prominent 

contemporary  figure. 

d.  Read  aloud  two  chapters   which  you  think  would  appeal  most 

to  your  group. 

e.  Analyze  some  of  the  literary  comments  interspersed  throughout 

the  book. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE  WORLD  MEN  LIVE   IN 

If  we  could  suddenly  achieve  the  unprejudiced  impersonality  of 
a  visitor  from  Mars,  it  might  not  be  so  difficult  to  appraise  the  world 
around  us ;  as  it  is,  no  matter  how  hard  we  struggle  to  get  outside 
of  civilization  in  order  to  judge  it,  we  are  constantly  checked  by 
our  prejudices  and  opinions.  We  try  to  analyze  what  men  have 
learned  about  themselves,  about  the  world,  and  about  the  creatures 
in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
when  we  begin  our  analysis  we  unavoidably  possess  that  knowledge 
which  the  human  race  has  through  trial  and  painful  effort  attained. 

Civilization,  taken  simply,  is  the  story  of  human  achievement,  and 
in  order  to  appreciate  this  achievement  we  have  first  to  realize  the 
wild-animal  nature  of  early  man.  Civilization  is  that  which  has 
changed  this  early  savagery  into  man  as  he  is  today;  it  depends 
upon  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  man  has  been  able  to 
make  and,  in  turn,  upon  man's  use  of  them. 

Through  inventions  and  discoveries  civilization  has  become 
complex,  and  we  have  generally  assumed  that  individual  capacity 
from  generation  to  generation  has  kept  pace  with  this  increasing 
complexity.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  machine  civilization  which  at  present  seems  to  have 
the  upper  hand,  but  this  dominance  of  the  machine  can,  in  the 
opinions  of  man,  be  only  temporary.  We  cannot  discard  this 
mechanism:  through  it  lies  the  way  to  the  new  culture.  Until  that 
is  realized,  we  have  a  more  immediate  problem  to  solve.  The  machines 
which  should  have  given  us  more  leisure  have  really  brought  the 
world  too  close  to  us.  Telephones,  typewriters,  automobiles,  air- 
planes, radios  have  caught  us  up  into  a  perpetual  whirl.  We  have 
not  found  culture  through  any  additional  leisure  which  these  mechan- 
isms have  provided.  Culture,  after  all,  comes  primarily  through  work. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  many  books  concerned 
with  the  question  "Whither  Mankind."  Nobody  seems  to  know;  no- 
body can  know.  But  we  can  all  pause  and  examine  the  efforts  of 
man  toward  happiness  and  the  good  life;  and  we  can  glance  back- 
ward, to  see  that  from  which  we  have  come. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Mind  and   Spirit 

Special  Reference  : 

Hamilton,  Edith,  The  Greek  Way. 

a.  Analyze  the  attitudes  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

b.  Develop  the  Greek   ideal  of  a  balance   between   the  mind   and 

the  spirit. 

c.  Greek  art  and  Greek  literature. 

d.  Athenian  life  and  civilization. 

e.  The  Greek  attitude  toward  life,  compared  with  that  of  today. 
/.  Note  the  excellent  qualities  of  Miss  Hamilton's  writing. 

Additional  Reference : 

Earp,  F.  R.,  The  Way  of  the  Greeks. 

2.   Can  Man  Be  Happy? 

Special  Reference: 

Russell,  Bertrand,  The  Conquest  of  Happiness. 

a.  The  different  kinds  of  unhappiness. 

b.  What  are  the  causes  of  unhappiness? 

c.  Does  Mr.  Russell  consider  that  happiness  is  still  possible? 

d.  By  what  means  may  happiness  be  attained? 

e.  What  constitutes  the  happy  man? 

/.  What  lends  authority  to  Mr.  Russell's  opinions? 
g.  Do  you  consider  happiness  possible? 

3.   Impressions  and  Comments 

Special  Reference: 

Ellis,  Havelock,  Fountain  of  Life. 

a.  Compare  this  with  a  stereotyped  diary. 

6.  Indicate  the  informal  nature  of  the  book's  form. 

c.  Illustrate  the  scope  of  subject  matter  in  selections  of  topics. 

d.  Select  several  sections  of  the  book  to  be  read  aloud. 

e.  What  of  Havelock  Ellis'  style? 

/.  What  do  you  gather  from  the  book  about  his  philosophy?  About 
his  attitude  toward  life?  About  Havelock  Ellis  himself? 

Additional  Reference: 

Ellis,  Havelock,  The  Dance  of  Life. 


CHAPTER   X 


THE   YOUNGEST   MUSE 

The  short  story  was  late  in  entering  the  lists  of  English  literature, 
but  the  accelerated  pace  of  life  during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
brought  forward  the  brief  fiction  into  a  place  of  great  prominence. 
The  comparative  youth  of  this  type  has  not  been  a  handicap;  the 
short  story  has  grown  fast  and  waxed  hearty.  The  great  novelists 
have  not  objected  to  a  more  than  occasional  exercise  in  a  form  similar 
to  and  different  from  the  novel  itself ;  witness  Hawthorne,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Meredith,  Hardy,  James,  and  many  others.  Today  capable 
writers  of  well-made  stories  are  numerous ;  the  average  magazine 
each  week  or  month  prints  this  custom-made  product.  But  the  con- 
stant demand  for  stories  of  the  better  class  has  fortunately  produced 
some  most  excellent  and  even  highly  artistic  writers,  who  maintain 
high  standards  of  workmanship. 

Rules  for  writing  stories  are  no  sooner  made  than  they  are  suc- 
cessfully violated.  Technique  is  a  good  possession  but  not  the  final 
goal  or  the  sine  qua  non.  However,  it  is  Avell  to  remember  that  the 
short  fiction  is  short  and  that  it  cannot  do  what  the  novel  can. 
Economy  must  be  observed.  One  story  will  stress  incident,  another 
character,  another  theme,  and  still  another  setting;  there  will  usually 
be  some  sort  of  problem  (however  broadly  interpreted)  and  some 
solution  to  be  effected.  Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the 
greatest  short  stories  are  not  written  from  textbooks. 

Mrs.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Merrick  are  "civilized"  story  tellers.  The 
latter  has  a  gaiety  that  is  shot  through  with  irony  and  sense;  the 
former  is  an  expert  in  analyzing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  well-born, 
well-placed  people.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  great  fame  rests  on  such  a  firm 
foundation  of  so  many  plays  and  novels  that  he  may  be  accounted  the 
foremost  man  of  letters  in  the  English-writing  world  today;  however, 
it  would  be  injustice  to  forget  his  shorter  fiction  and  his  essays.  On 
Forsyte  'Change  is  a  collection  of  sketches  about  that  ubiquitous  fam- 
ily, the  Forsytes.  The  Forsyte  Saga  needs  but  to  be  read  in  order  to  get 
a  place  on  each  reader's  shelf  (however  small)  of  great  fiction; 
thus  these  stories  will  serve  as  further  illustrations  of  the  lives  of 
characters  that  no  longer  seem  to  be  mere   figments  of   one  man's 
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brain,  but  instead  people  who  must  have  trod  this  earth.  Such  a 
group  of  stories  will  naturally  find  its  most  welcome  reception  among 
Galsworthy  fans,  who  themselves  now  constitute  a  sizable  audience. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Whartonian 

Special  Reference: 

Wharton,  Edith,  Certain  People. 
Additional  Reference: 

Lovett,  Robert  Morss,  Edith  Wharton. 

2.  Such  Sport 

Special  Reference  : 

Merrick,  Leonard,  The  Little  Dog  Laughed. 

3.   Notes  on  the  Forsytes 
Special  Reference : 

Galsworthy,  John,  On  Forsyte  'Change. 
Additional  References: 

Galsworthy,  John,  "Character  Creation  in  Literature,"  Bookman,  August, 

1931. 
Schalit,   Leon,   John   Galsworthy:   A    Survey. 

These  three  collections  of  stories  may  be  read  with  the  following  topics 
in  mind: 

a.  Choose  the  best  story  in  the  volume  and  defend  your  choice. 

b.  Compare  the  skill  here  evident  with  that  in  the  author's  other  work 

that  you  have  read. 

c.  What  is  the  outstanding  character  in  the  collection?  Make  clear  your 

reasons  for  such  a  selection. 

d.  Characterize  the  style  and  point  of  view  of  the  author  so  that  a  com- 

parison may  be  made  with  the  other  two  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  AMERICAN  BACKDROP 

The  advance  of  the  American  frontier  westward  to  the  Pacific 
was  marked  by  some  of  the  most  daring  exploits  in  history.  It  was 
"the  greatest  conquest  of  the  greatest  wilderness,"  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  about  the  motives  for  this  persistent  trek  into 
the  unknown,  to  wonder  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  love  of  adventure 
per  se. 

No  doubt  the  Wanderlust  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  men 
who  fought  their  way  with  William  the  Conqueror  into  England 
must  have  brought  a  restless  adventurous  strain  into  the  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  their  descendants  might  easily  have  found 
the  confinement  of  a  familiar  settlement  to  be  a  little  wearying. 

Young  men  were  conspicuous  in  this  conquest  of  the  West.  Some- 
times they  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  with  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  as  an  inheritance,  with  only  a  few  professions 
open  to  them  and  those  professions  often  uncongenial.  Sometimes 
they  were  young  men  of  the  lower  classes,  who  had  only  a  limited 
prospect  at  home  and  who  saw  in  the  West  an  opportunity  for  wealth 
and  individual  advancement. 

Some  men  turned  toward  the  West  from  necessity.  They  had 
lost  what  they  had — a  store  or  a  farm,  perhaps — and  they  went  out 
to  a  new  life  in  new  surroundings.  The  lands  on  the  frontier  were 
unbelievably  cheap ;  in  fact,  they  were  often  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  a  man  could  be  as  independent  as  he  liked  with  his  house  sur- 
rounded by  acres  that  were  his  own. 

And  many  men  went  West  not  for  adventure  or  love  of  liberty 
but  for  gold.  Sometimes  it  was  the  gold  of  a  lost  mine  or  buried 
treasure,  the  tantalizing,  alluring  wealth  that  exists  abundantly  in 
legend;  more  often  it  was  a  case  of  gold  fever,  which  became  really 
serious  in  1848,  when  the  tailrace  of  a  California  sawmill  yielded 
flecks  of  yellow  gold. 

The  West  has  changed  since  the  days  when  it  first  called  men 
to  fame  and  fortune.  All  the  developments  of  our  twentieth-century 
civilization  have  brought  the  Pacific  Coast  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
East.  But  the  West  is  still  the  West.  Ask  any  Westerner. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Trails  to  the  West 
Special  Reference : 

Branch,  E.  Douglas,  Westward. 

a.  Trace  the  story  of  Colonial  pioneering,  from  Massachusetts  into 
the  wilderness,  from  Virginia  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  over  the 
Southern  frontier. 
6.  Tell  some  of  the  pioneering  anecdotes. 

c.  Discuss    the  push   westward,   the   insatiable   pioneer,   the   Santa 

Fe"  Trail. 

d.  Border   provinces    and   new  states. 

e.  Railroads  and  cattle  trails. 

/.  Last  skirmishes  of  the  conquest. 

g.  Describe  the  general  conditions  which  the  pioneer  had  to  face. 

2.  Gold 

Special  Reference : 

Dobie,  J.  Frank,  Coronado's  Children. 

This  book  records  the  persistent  search  of  men  for  buried  treasure. 
Some  of  these  accounts  are  legendary,  some  are  facts.  Select  any 
ten  stories  that  seem  especially  striking  and  retell  them.  Read 
one  of  them  aloud. 

Additional  References  for  1  and  2: 

Jones,  D.  R.,  "Significance  of  the  First  Wagon  Train,"  Overland,  Oc- 
tober, 1930. 

Wright,  B.  F.,  Jr.,  "American  Democracy  and  the  Frontier,"  Yale  Re- 
view, December,  1930. 

3.  The  People's  Art 
Special  Reference : 

Crouse,  Russel,  Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  Ives. 

a.  The  firm  of  Currier  and  Ives. 

b.  Popular  topics  of  the  day  are  the  subjects  of  the  lithographs. 

c.  Select  some  of  these  topics  that  are  of  particular  interest  to 

us,  and  show  the  contemporary  attitude  toward  them:  votes 
for  women,  prohibition,  the  Chicago  fire,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  in- 
vestments, baseball. 

d.  Exhibit  some  of  the  plates  in  the  book,  telling  the  story  of  their 

popularity. 

Additional  Reference: 

Peters,  Harry  T.,  America  on  Stone. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   FAMILY 

The  family  under  the  present  social  order  is  in  process  of  con- 
stant change.  The  old  despotism  of  parents  has  long  since  disap- 
peared: there  are  new  freedoms  of  relationship,  a  new  independence 
of  individuals,  and  a  new  standard  of  congeniality  in  the  family  group. 

This  change  has  been  reflected  in  modern  fiction;  it  forms  a 
pivotal  point  for  the  four  novels  in  this  chapter.  Rachel  Moon,  by 
Lorna  Rea,  is  the  story  of  a  girl's  devotion  to  an  invalid  mother,  a 
devotion  that  grows  beyond  the  natural  bounds  of  affection  and  love 
until  it  becomes  an  obsession  from  which  Rachel  never  frees  herself 
even  after  her  mother  has  died.  She  becomes  a  fanatic  of  self-sacrifice, 
unhappy  unless  she  has  someone  helpless  and  dependent  on  her.  Her 
gradual  development  into  this  person  is  carefully  traced  and  mo- 
tivated, but  the  question  remains :  Is  Rachel  Moon  as  an  individual 
psychologically  real  ? 

Festival,  by  Struthers  Burt,  presents  a  vivid  contrast.  Mr.  Burt's 
story  is  concerned  with  the  close  relationship  between  father  and 
daughter,  but  with  what  a  difference !  They  are  congenial  friends 
who  retain  their  individual  personalities ;  ties  of  blood  are  incidental 
to  their  friendship.  Years  of  Grace  and  The  Deepening  Stream  deal 
with  the  group  attitude  in  the  family  more  than  with  the  relations 
between  any  particular  members  of  the  group.  Here  are  four  novels 
written  with  care  and  skill  on  a  subject  that  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  thoughtful  reader. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Love  or  Duty? 

Special  Reference : 

Rea,  Lorna,  Rachel  Moon. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  On  what  does  this  book  depend  for  its  interest?  On  action? 

c.  Rachel  and  Perdita. 

d.  Do  you  consider  that  Rachel's  decision  is  adequately  motivated? 

Does  Rachel  herself  seem  convinced? 

e.  Evaluate  the  author's  style,  her  power  of  analysis. 
/.  Is  the  conclusion  artificial,  or  is  it  natural? 
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Additional  Reference : 

Rea,  Lorna,  The  Six  Mrs.  Greenes. 

2.   Father  and  Daughter 

Special  Reference : 

Burt,  Struthers,  Festival. 

a.  Summarize  the  story. 

b.  Around  whom  does  the  story  center?  Dorn  or  Delice  or  both? 

c.  Characterize  Dee,  Irene,  Craigie,  Rezzonica,  Dorn  himself. 

d.  Do  you  consider  the  conclusion  to  be  adequately  developed? 

e.  What  are  the  relations  between  Dorn  and  his  daughter? 
/.  Read  aloud  several  examples  of  Mr.  Burt's  style. 

Additional  References: 

Burt,  Struthers,  The  Delectable  Mountains. 
The  Interpreter's  House. 

3.  Prize  Winner 

Special  Reference  : 

Barnes,  Margaret  Ayer,  Years  of  Grace. 

a.  What  does  the  title  mean  to  you? 

b.  Summarize  the  story. 

c.  Can  you  trace  changing  standards  as  time  passes? 

d.  What  of  the  style,  the  characterization,  the  general  handling  of 

the  plot? 

e.  Does  the  book  hold  your  interest  to  the  end? 
/.  Discuss  the  author's  use  of  detail. 

g.  Give  your  reasons  why  the  book  should  or  should  not  have  re- 
ceived the  Pulitzer  prize,  remembering  the  limitations  of  that 
prize. 

4.  Matey 

Special  Reference: 

Canfield,  Dorothy,  The  Deepening  Stream. 
a.  What  does  the  title  mean? 
6.  Summarize  the  story. 

c.  Do  the  characters  seem  real  and  well-rounded? 

d.  Criticize  the  organization   of  the  novel  and  the  style  in  which 

it  is  written. 

e.  Select  a  few  passages  and   read  them  aloud,  pointing  out  the 

qualities  which  influenced  your  choice. 
/.  If  you  have  read  any  other  novels  by  the  same  author,  compare 
this  with  her  other  work. 

Additional  References : 

Canfield,  Dorothy,  The  Bent  Twig. 
The  Brimming  Cup. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THOUGHTS   AND    FANCIES 

The  essay  is  perhaps  the  most  flexible  form  in  literature.  Every 
other  type  of  literature  has  certain  restrictions,  but  the  essay  offers 
almost  unlimited  freedom  to  the  writer.  He  may  be  serious,  thought- 
ful, speculative ;  he  may  be  witty,  tender,  sentimental ;  he  may  be 
abstract  or  personal,  whimsical  or  pathetic.  His  subject  may  be 
drawn  from  the  arts,  the  sciences,  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  he  may  write  a  few  pages  or  fifty,  as  he  wishes. 

H.  M.  Tomlinson,  in  Out  of  Soundings,  has  availed  himself  of  this 
freedom.  He  wanders  at  will  from  Devon  to  the  Alps  and  the  Spice 
Islands ;  he  devotes  himself  to  a  varied  field  of  interests.  Mr.  Tom- 
linson's  pen  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  essay.  His  novels, 
Gallion's  Reach  and  All  Our  Yesterdays,  showed  the  clear  specula- 
tion and  powers  of  thoughtful  reflection  which  distinguish  the 
present  volume. 

//,  or  History  Rewritten  is  a  book  of  collected  essays  by  well- 
known  men,  each  of  whom  spins  out  his  version  of  events  on  the 
supposition  of  the  reversal  of  a  pivotal  historical  crisis.  Such  an 
hypothesis  offers  opportunity  for  rare  sport,  and  the  result  is  bril- 
liant and  provocative.  The  very  nature  of  the  subject  suggests  half- 
serious  banter,  and  the  writers  have  realized  the  possibilities. 

The  Adams  family  is  famous  in  the  history  of  America,  and  Henry 
Adams  has  added  no  little  lustre  to  the  glory  of  his  name.  His  is 
an  unusual  fame  which  has  grown  apace  with  the  years  and  is  assured 
forever  by  his  book,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  Perhaps  his 
correspondence  reveals  more  of  the  man  than  does  his  autobiography. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  entirely  devoted  to  contemporary  events ;  all 
of  them  are  written  with  grace  and  charm;  many  of  them  contain 
his  thoughtful  reflections  on  literature  or  men — short  essays  in 
themselves. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.   On  Deep  Water 
Special  Reference: 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.,  Out  of  Soundings. 

a.  What  does  the  title  mean? 

b.  Indicate  the  wide  range  in  subject  matter  of  this  group  of  essays. 
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c.  Does  Mr.  Tomlinson  write  with  humor? 

d.  Characterize  Mr.  Tomlinson's  literary  style. 

e.  Read   aloud    several   passages    which   illustrate   his   power    and 

penetration. 
/.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  after  reading  this  book? 

Additional  References: 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.,  All  Our  Yesterdays. 
Oallion's  Reach. 

2.  What  Might  Have  Been 

Special  Reference: 

Guedalla,  Philip,  Chesterton,  G.  K.,  et  al.,  If,  or  History  Rewritten. 

Taking   each   essay   as  a   separate  unit,  use  the   same  method  of 
presentation. 

a.  Review  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  incident  under  con- 

sideration. 

b.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  event  as  it  actually  happened. 

c.  Show  the  important  changes  which  might  have  resulted. 

d.  Analyze   the   individual   approach  of  the  author,   his  style,  his 

point  of  view. 

e.  What  is  to  be  gained  from  such  speculation? 

3.  A  Reluctant  Author 

Special  Reference: 

Ford,  W.  C,  editor,  The  Letters  of  Henry  Adams. 

a.  Review  the  life  of  Henry  Adams. 

b.  How  do  his  letters  amplify  what  you  knew  about  him? 

c.  His  personality  as  revealed  through  his  letters. 

d.  His  criticisms  of  life  and  men  and  books. 

e.  Had  Mr.  Adams  a  sense  of  humor?  Whimsicality?  Wherein  lies 

the  charm  of  these  letters? 
/.  Read  aloud  several  selected  letters  or  passages. 

Additional  References: 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  An  Autobiography. 
Adams,  James  Truslow,  The  Adams  Family. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FROM  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 

Biography,  in  this  year  1930-1931,  has,  like  the  stock  market, 
suffered  reverses.  Without  continuing  the  analogy  any  further,  the 
reader  of  current  literature  may  justly  feel  that  as  far  as  biography 
is  concerned  the  reverses  are  not  unexpected.  The  biographical  boom 
has  for  the  past  few  years  been  a  mild  sensation  in  the  world  of  pub- 
lishing. Kings,  queens,  poets,  presidents,  generals,  diplomats,  nov- 
elists, inventors,  explorers,  adventurers — they  have  all  had  their 
day.  And  what  a  day  it  has  been ! 

But  the  tide  has  turned,  as  tides  will  do.  A  biography,  just  because 
it  is  a  biography,  is  no  longer  necessarily  a  best  seller.  The  old  wave 
of  enthusiastic  reception  has  receded.  It  has,  however,  left  some- 
thing of  itself  behind.  Autobiography  has  through  proximity  taken  to 
itself  some  of  the  freedom  of  its  fellow:  the  new,  humanizing  approach 
has  been  adopted,  scenes  are  told  dramatically,  conversation  is 
lively,  and  facts  are  sometimes  of  minor  importance.  The  old  re- 
straint of  the  first  person  singular  is  thrown  off  at  will,  and  the 
writer,  after  giving  himself  another  name  in  his  book,  can  write  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  achieving  an  impersonal  impression 
impossible  under  the  old  system. 

The  three  books  in  the  present  chapter  offer  a  good  contrast. 
The  first  person  singular  has  probably  never  bothered  Axel  Munthe. 
He  is  interested  in  himself  and  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  not  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  hero  of  his  tales.  Gandhi  uses  the  first  person 
freely,  but  innocently,  without  self-consciousness  or  posing.  Sieg- 
fried Sassoon,  on  the  other  hand,  conceals  his  identity  behind  the 
name  of  Sherston,  but  Sassoon  is  readily  discerned.  It  is  a  harmless 
deceit  which  deceives  no  one. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.   The  Saint  of  India 
Special  Reference : 

Andrews,  C.  F.,  editor,  Mahatma  Gandhi:  His  Own  Story. 

a.  Summarize  Gandhi's  school  days,  his  marriage,  his  life  in  London. 

b.  Gandhi's  return  to  India  and  his  desire  for  reform. 

c.  Gandhi  and  his  wife. 
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d.  Passive  resistance. 

e.  Outline  the  conditions  in  India  which  Gandhi  is  trying  to  reform. 
/.  Characterize  Gandhi  as  he  reveals  himself  in  the  book. 

g.  What  of  the  style? 

2.  An  Adventurous  Life 
Special  Reference: 

Munthe,  Axel,  The  Story  of  San  Michele. 

a.  This  is  a  book  of  recollections  and  reminiscences.  Tell  the  story 

with  selected  anecdotes  for  illustration. 
6.  What  is  the  doctor's  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  book? 
c.  What  of  Axel  Munthe's  style? 

2.  A  Poet  Goes  to  War 
Special  Reference : 

Sassoon,  Siegfried,  Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Officer. 
a.  Summarize  the  book  briefly. 
6.  The  author's  growing  objection  to  the  war. 

c.  .Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  Sassoon's  use  of  contrast — how,  while 

at  the  front,  he  remembers  incidents  and  scenes  of  his   life 
before  the  war. 

d.  Compare  the  Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Officer  with  some  other 

war  reminiscences,  if  possible  with  Robert  Graves's  Goodbye 
to  All  That. 

e.  Sketch  briefly  some  of  the  characters  in  the  book. 

/.  Analyze     Sassoon's     style,     which     has     several     distinguishing 

qualities. 
g.  Characterize  Sassoon  as  he  reveals  himself  in  this  book. 

Additional  References : 

Graves,  Robert,  Goodbye  to  All  That. 

Sassoon,  Siegfried,  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-Hunting  Man. 


CHAPTER  XV 


BEYOND  THE  HORIZON 


When  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  climbed  the  bean  stalk,  he  was  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  to  abandon  the  world  he  knew  for  the  great 
unknown.  Greek  mythology  is  full  of  tales  of  derring  do.  Jason 
sailed  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Aeneas  passed  from  one 
adventure  to  another,  but  Ulysses  was  no  doubt  the  greatest  of 
them  all — saving  his  men  from  the  Lotus-eaters;  conquering  by  a 
trick  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops ;  resisting  the  sorcery  of  Circe  only 
to  linger  the  victim  of  more  subtle  charms ;  protecting  himself  from 
the  luring  songs  of  the  Sirens ;  steering  safely  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis ;  coming  back  at  last  to  Penelope ;  finally  setting  out  in 
search  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  never  again  to  return. 

But  the  most  thrilling  dangers  in  mythology  cannot  be  so  excit- 
ing as  man's  own  adventures.  When  intrepid  sailors  first  headed  their 
golden  gallions  toward  the  open  sea  and  west,  then  there  began 
a  new  era,  fraught  with  strange  perils,  with  unknown  hazards  at 
every  turn.  For  years  a  man  of  the  Old  World  could  find  excitement 
by  seeking  the  new  one.  Those  who  remained  at  home  had  to  content 
themselves  with  reading  of  what  someone  else  had  seen. 

The  twentieth  century  is  a  widely  traveled  one.  The  Model  T 
made  it  possible  for  almost  anyone  to  see  America  first,  and  it  must 
have  required  a  truly  adventurous  spirit  to  accept  the  challenge. 
Tourist  Third  has  sent  people  dashing  abroad,  rushing  breathlessly 
over  the  British  Isles  and  half  of  Europe  in  six  weeks'  time.  The 
more  moneyed  and  more  leisurely  traveler  has  felt  the  call  of  the 
East  and  has  sought  out  the  colors  and  sounds  of  the  Orient.  But 
all  of  this  is  scarcely  Adventure. 

The  New  World  has  lost  its  frontier,  but  the  adventurer  still 
seeks  the  unknown.  Africa  has  its  dark  impenetrable  depths ;  South 
America  remains  provocative ;  there  are  unexplored  regions  at  the 
Poles ;  and  men  are  pioneering  into  the  air  and  under  the  water. 
The  true  adventurer  finds  a  way. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Baffin  Bay  and  Beyond 

Special  Reference : 

Kent,  Rockwell,  N  by  E. 

a.  The  suburbanite  who  wanted  to  sail  to  the  South  Seas. 

b.  Summarize  the  events  of  the  book — voyaging,  shipwreck,  safety. 

c.  Analyze  carefully  Mr.  Kent's  literary  style:  its  conciseness,  its 

power  and  vividness. 

d.  The  aptness  of  his  anecdotes. 

e.  Comment  on  the  cuts  with  which  Mr.  Kent  has  illustrated  the 

book.  Discuss  his  work  as  an  artist. 

A  dditional  References : 

Kent,  Rockwell,  Voyaging  Southward  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
Strawn,  A.,  "Rockwell  Kent,  inc.,"  Outlook,  July  9,  1930. 

2.  Over  Thirty  Years  Ago 
Special  Reference: 

Adams-Ray,  Edward,  translator,  Andree's  Story. 

a.  Tell  briefly   the   story  of  the  expedition   and   the   discovery   of 

the  remains. 

b.  Describe  the  journey  in  the  balloon   and   the   difficult  journey 

walking  across  the  ice. 

c.  The  discovery  of  Andrew's  camp. 

d.  Photographs,  diaries,  records. 

e.  Characterize  the  three  men  in  the  expedition. 

/.  What  is  the  verdict  given  in  the  book  as  to  the  cause  of  death? 

Additional  Reference: 

Waldron,  Malcolm  T.,  Snow  Man.  This  book  tells  the  adventures  of  the 
Hermit  of  the  Arctic  in  the  Barren  Lands. 

3.   The  Briny  Deep 

Special  Reference: 

Rogers,  Stanley,  The  Atlantic. 

a.  Early  crossings  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
6.  Freak  crossings. 

c.  Sea  rovers  and  famous  battles. 

d.  The  sailing  packets  and  steam. 

e.  Lost  at  sea. 
/.  Mutiny. 

Additional  References : 

Dangerfield,   G.,   "Odysseus   in   the    Golden   Age,"   Commonweal,   Sep- 
tember 3,  1930. 
Rothery,  Agnes,  "On  Writing  Travel  Books,"  Bookman,  March,  1931. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


BEFORE  THE  FALL 


The  new  Russia  has  every  reason  to  be  a  self-conscious  nation, 
for  the  world  is  watching  every  move  she  makes.  We  are  calculating 
the  effect  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  on  our  own  system  of  production, 
and  we  are  wondering  about  our  own  wheat  crops.  Countless  books 
about  Russia  have  been  printed  during  the  past  year — economic 
treatises  prepared  by  the  Russians  themselves,  translated  novels 
about  the  new  life,  and  critiques  from  the  pen  of  many  an  enter- 
prising American. 

The  world  is  deeply  interested,  because  it  has  not  been  given  to 
this  generation  to  watch  any  other  situation  just  like  it.  Italy  has 
changed  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  without  the  prelude  of  a 
revolution  in  blood.  Countries  of  South  America  have  changed  their 
governments,  and  Spain  has  recently  seen  the  departure  of  the  King. 
But  Russia  has  been  different — more  violent,  more  drastic,  more  rev- 
olutionary in  methods  and  in  results. 

It  is  consequently  a  little  refreshing  to  read  of  the  old  Russia 
before  it  is  lost  from  memory  forever — cruel,  perhaps  ruthless, 
designed  for  the  good  of  the  few,  yet  dazzling  and  romantic  when 
seen  from  afar,  rich  in  color  and  music  and  the  arts,  full  of  strange 
currents  that  often  darted  suddenly  into  a  whirlpool  of  conflict. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  new  Russia  is  the  altered 
attitude  toward  women.  Women  today  take  their  places  in  the  fields, 
the  factories,  and  the  council  rooms  side  by  side  with  the  men. 
Children  are  cared  for  in  a  group  nursery;  women  workers  live  in 
groups. 

What  a  very  different  story  from  the  old  regime !  Marie,  born  a 
grand  duchess  and  married  to  a  prince,  has  written  intimately  and 
appealingly  of  her  life  in  the  old  Russia — a  life  surrounded  by 
formalism  and  devoted  to  the  customs  of  the  court.  Karsavina,  her 
career  full  of  hard  work  and  rigid  training,  writes  of  her  experiences 
and  triumphs  along  Theatre  Street.  It  is  a  Russia  long  since  lost 
in  the  new  Soviet  standards  of  life  and  art,  but  it  is  a  Russia  not 
easily  forgotten. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.   The  Odyssey  of  a  Grand  Duchess 

Special  Reference : 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  Education  of  a  Princess. 
a.  Describe  the  life  at  the  Russian  Court. 
6.  The  wedding  of  a  grand  duchess. 

c.  Dr.  M.  and  annulment. 

d.  War  and  exile. 

e.  Characterize  Marie  as  she  reveals  herself  in  the  book. 
/.  What  qualities  does  the  writing  possess? 

2.  "On  Her  Points" 

Special  Reference: 

Karsavina,  Tamara,  Theatre  Street. 

a.  Summarize   Karsavina's   career   as   a   dancer — the   pupil   and   at 

the  Marinsky  Theatre,  from  which  she  went  to  success. 
6.  The    Russian   customs   described   throughout   the   first   part   of 
the  book. 

c.  Tell  some  of  the  special  incidents  relating  to  the  ballet. 

d.  Pavlova,  Fokine,  Nijinsky,  Isadora  Duncan,  Diaghileff. 

e.  War  and  revolution. 

/.  How  much  does  the  book  reveal  of  Karsavina  herself?  Her  per- 
sonal life? 


CHAPTER   XVII 


TWO  WOMEN  AND  AN   EXPERIMENT 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  long  been  known  in  England  and  America 
for  the  high  quality  of  her  workmanship,  for  her  ability  to  tell  a 
story  with  power  and  appeal,  for  a  growing  command  over  the  form 
of  the  novel.  She  has  always  lived  in  Sussex,  and  of  the  Sussex 
country  she  has  written,  drawing  her  stories  from  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  the  people  around  her.  She  knows  the  country  and 
the  people  well,  and  she  has  the  gift  of  transferring  their  reality 
to  the  scenes  and  characters  of  her  books.  In  Shepherds  in  Sackcloth 
Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  portrayed  with  poignancy  the  beauty  and 
freedom  of  young  love,  an  old  tragedy  developed  simultaneously  with 
the  new  tragedy  of  the  changing  times  in  the  church. 

The  Hon  V.  Sackville-West's  novels  are  different,  just  as  her 
background  is  different.  The  daughter  of  the  third  Baron  Sackville, 
Miss  Sackville- West  has  lived  her  life  surrounded  by  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Knole.  The  Edwardians  is  written  in  a  sophisticated 
manner,  a  sincere  and  natural  sophistication  that  grows  normally 
out  of  her  point  of  view  and  is  not  merely  a  smartness  of  phrase. 
The  characters  in  The  Edwardians  are  the  people  in  Miss  Sackville- 
West's  world,  just  as  those  in  Shepherds  in  Sackcloth  belong  to  the 
world  of  Miss  Kaye-Smith.  It  is  a  matter  of  circumstance  that  they 
are  two  different  worlds. 

From  Day  to  Day,  by  Ferdynand  Goetel,  the  first  book  by  the 
author  to  be  translated  into  English,  is  a  propitious  novel  with  which 
to  introduce  him  to  the  English-reading  world.  Its  structural  form 
is  an  experiment  which  has  been  handled  with  cleverness  and  skill. 
The  central  character  in  the  book  keeps  a  diary  and  writes  a  novel 
the  plot  of  which  is  taken  from  his  life.  This  combination  lends 
itself  well  to  a  dramatic  intensification  that  grows  greater  and 
greater  until  the  events  of  the  diary  and  the  events  of  the  inset 
novel  coincide.  There  is  a  constant  inter-relationship  of  motive  and 
characterization,  and  at  the  end  the  sense  of  tragedy  is  unusually 
convincing.  The  diary  lends  reality  to  the  novel,  the  novel  adds 
deepening  undercurrents  to  the  diary.  We  shall  want  to  read  more 
books  from  the  pen  of  Ferdynand  Goetel. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Pastoral  Care 
Special  Reference : 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,  Shepherds  in  Sackcloth, 
a.  Summarize  the  story. 
b  Characterize  Mr.  Bennet,  Mrs.   Bennet,  Theresa,  George. 

c.  Criticize  the  book  from  a  structural  point  of  view. 

d.  What  are  the  problems  involved? 

e.  Analyze  Miss  Kaye-Smith's  literary  style. 

Additional  References : 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard. 
Joanna  Godden. 

2.  The  Master  of  Chevron 
Special  Reference: 

Sackville-West,  V.,  The  Edwardians. 

a.  Is  the  hero  of  the  book  Sebastian  or  Chevron? 

b.  Characterize  Sylvia. 

c.  Does  Teresa   seem  justified  by  Sebastian's  character,  or  is  she 

introduced  into  the  story  by  the  author? 

d.  Does  Anquetil  seem  a  person  or  a  theory? 

e.  Sebastian  the  Squire  and  Sebastian  the  Smart  Young  Man. 

/.  Does  the  book  have  a  pointed  brilliance  of  style,  with  a  sharp, 
revealing  penetration  of  character  and  situation? 

Additional  References : 

Sackville-West,  V.,  Knole  and  the  Sackvilles. 

"The  Future  of  the  Novel,"  Bookman,  December,  1930. 

Walpole,  Hugh,  "V.  Sackville-West,"  Bookman,  September,  1930. 
Woolf,  Virginia,  Orlando. 

3.  An  Experiment  in  Form 
Special  Reference: 

Goetel,  Ferdynand,  From  Day  to  Day. 

a.  Describe  carefully  the  unusual  form  of  the  story. 

b.  To  what  extent  are  the  characterizations  in  the  inset  novel  de- 

pendent on  the  characterizations  in  the  diary? 

c.  Describe  Marusia,  Zosia,  Helena. 

d.  Compare  the  style  of  the  diary  with  that  of  the  inset  novel. 

e.  The  emotional  power  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


TIMES  AND  PLACES 


One  of  the  most  popular  functions  of  a  book  is  to  take  the  reader 
out  of  himself  and  make  him  forget,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  little 
worries  of  his  everyday  life.  Many  a  circulating  library  of  popular 
fiction  is  based  on  this  desire  for  at  least  temporary  escape  from 
the  prosaic  world  in  which  we  live. 

From  the  time  when  we  are  first  able  to  read  of  "old  unhappy 
far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago,"  there  is  some  period  which 
is  particularly  dear  to  us,  and  we  wish  we  might  have  lived  then — 
jousting  with  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  following 
Hannibal  along  that  torturous  and  difficult  road  to  Rome,  pulling 
an  oar  for  the  dauntless  Leif  Ericson,  trailing  Indians  with  Daniel 
Boone,  discovering  the  romance  of  Cleopatra's  court,  the  power  of 
a  Borgia,  the  charms  of  a  French  queen,  or  the  silken  vanity  of  an 
eighteenth-century  belle. 

In  The  Flame  of  Islam  Harold  Lamb  takes  the  reader  to  the  East, 
and  tells  the  colorful  story  of  the  Second  Crusade,  when  the  name 
of  Saladin  was  one  to  be  feared  and  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  was 
the  hero  of  England.  Life  in  Elizabethan  Days,  by  William  Stearns 
Davis,  pictures  in  detail  the  customs  and  habits  of  that  time.  The 
author  reconstructs  with  care  and  fidelity  a  typical  Elizabethan  house- 
hold, and  the  result  is  a  book  both  authoritative  and  entertaining. 
Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  in  R.  v.  R.,  writes  of  the  artist  Rem- 
brandt, but  he  has  written  so  much  about  the  times  as  well  as  about 
the  figures  that  the  book  becomes  a  brilliant  record  of  Amsterdam 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.   "Allah  is  Almighty" 

Special  Reference : 

Lamb,  Harold,  The  Flame  of  Islam. 

a.  Retell  the  story  of  this   Second   Crusade  and   the   struggle   for 

supremacy  that  lasted  for  one  hundred  years. 

b.  Characterize  the   Moslems. 

c.  The  women  of  the  Crusades. 

d.  The   glamorous    figures    of    Richard    the    Lion-Hearted;    Philip, 

King  of  France;  Saladin,  etc. 
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e.  The  fall  of  Acre  and  the  trial  of  the  Templars. 
/.  The  results  of  the  Crusades. 

2.  In  the  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess 

Special  Reference : 

Davis,  William  Stearns,  Life  in  Elizabethan  Days. 

a.  Describe  Hollydean  Hall,  with  its  furnishings  and  servants. 
6.  Select  details  of  clothing,  food,  learning,  religion,  and  books. 

c.  Discuss  the  position  of  women  and  the  customs  of  marriage. 

d.  Plagues,  fairies,  witchcraft,  pastimes,  dancing,  sports. 

e.  Travelers,  inns,  plays  and  actors,  ships  and  war. 
/.  The  Queen's  progress  to  Hollydean. 

Additional  References: 

Irving,  W.  H.,  John  Oay's  London. 
Richardson,  A.  E.,  Georgian  England. 

3.  In  Old  Amsterdam 

Special  Reference: 

van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willem,  R.  v.  R. 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  Rembrandt. 

b.  Describe  life  in  Amsterdam. 

c.  Analyze  van  Loon's  style.  Do  you  find  it  pleasant? 

d.  As  you  read,  select  methods  he  has  used  to  preserve  authenticity 

— sentence  structure,  phrases,  words. 

e.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  author's  digressions? 
/.  Do  you  find  them  a  hindrance? 

g.  What  attempt  at  the  beginning  is  made  to  provide  a  "frame" 
which  adds   reality  to  the  book? 


SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Numerals  refer  to  chapters  in  which  titles  are  used. 
Adams-Ray,  Edward  (translator).  Andree's  Story:  the  Complete  Record  of 

His  Polar  Flight,  1897.  Viking.  1930.  $5.00.  (15) 
Aiken,  Conrad.  John  Deth  and  Other  Poems.  Scribner's.  1930.  $2.50  (6) 
Andrews,    C.    F.    (editor).    Mahatma    Gandi:   His    Own   Story.    Macmillan. 

1930.  $2.50.    (14) 
Barnes,  Margaret  Ayer.  Years  of  Grace.  Houghton.  1930.  $2.50.  (12) 
Bennett,  Arnold.  Imperial  Palace.  Doubleday.  1930.  $2.50.  (2) 
Benson,  E.  F.  As  We  Were.  Longmans.  1930.  $4.00.  (7) 
Branch,  E.  Douglas.  Westward.  Appleton,  1930.  $5.00.  (11) 
Buchan,  John.  Castle  Gay.  Houghton.  1930.  $2.50.  (4) 
Burt,  Struthers.  Festival.  Scribner's.  1931.  $2.50.  (12) 
Canfield,  Dorothy.  The  Deepening  Stream.  Harcourt.  1930.  $2.00.  (12) 
Cestre,  Charles.  An  Introduction  to  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Macmillan. 

1930.  $1.75.    (6) 
Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  New  World  Architecture.  Longmans.  1930.  $10.00.  (5) 
Grouse,  Russel.  Mr.  Currier  and  Mr.  Ives.  Doubleday.  1930.  $5.00.    (11) 
Davis,  W.  S.  Life  in  Elizabethan  Days.  Harper.  1930.  $3.50.  (18) 
Dobie,  J.  Frank.  Coronado's  Children,  Southwest  Press.  1930.  $3.00.  (11) 
Ellis,  Havelock.  Fountain  of  Life.  Houghton.  1930.  $4.00.  (9) 
Farnol,  Jeffery.  Over  the  Hills.  Little.  1930.  $2.50.   (4) 
Flexner,  Abraham.   Universities,  American,  English,  German,  Oxford,  1930. 

$3.50.   (3) 
Ford,  W.  C.  (editor).  Letters  of  Henry  Adams.  Houghton.  1930.  $5.00.  (13) 
Galsworthy,  John.  On  Forsyte  'Change.  Scribner's.   1930.  $2.50.  (10) 
Gauss,  Christian.  Life  in  College.  Scribner's.  1930.  $2.50.  (3) 
Goetel,  Ferdynand.  From  Day  to  Day.  Viking.  1931.  $2.50.   (17) 
Griswold,  Francis.  The  Tides  of  Malvern,  Morrow.  1930.  $2.50.  (1) 
Guedalla,  Philip,  et  al.  If,  or  History  Rewritten.  Viking.  1931.  $3.00.  (13) 
Hamilton,  Edith.  The  Greek  Way.  Norton.  1930.  $3.00.  (9) 
Karsavina,  Tamara.  Theatre  Street.  Dutton.  1931.  $3.75.  (16) 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.  Shepherds  in  Sackcloth.  Harper.  1930.  $2.50.   (17) 
Kent,  Rockwell.  N  by  E.  Brewer  and  Warren.  1930.  $3.50.  (15) 
Lamb,  Harold.  The  Flame  of  Islam.  Doubleday.  1931.  $4.00.   (18) 
Marie,    Grand    Duchess    of    Russia.    The    Education    of    a   Princess.    1931. 

$3.50.   (16) 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset.  Cakes  and  Ale,  Doubleday.  1930.  $2.00.  (8) 
Merrick,  Leonard.  The  Little  Dog  Laughed,  Dutton.   1930.  $2.50.   (10) 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  Fatal  Interview.  Harper.  1931.  $2.00.  (6) 
Morand,  Paul.  New  York.  Holt.  1930.  $2.50.  (5) 
Munthe,  Axel.  The  Story  of  San  Michele.  Dutton.  1930.  $3.75.  (14) 
Odum,  Howard  W.  An  American  Epoch.  Holt.  1930.  $3.50.  (1) 
Priestley,  J.  B.  Angel  Pavement.  Harper.  1930.  $3.00.   (2) 
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Rea,  Lorna.  Rachel  Moon.  Harper.  1931.  $2.50.  (12) 

"Riposte,  A."  Gin  and  Bitters.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.   1931.  $2.50.    (8) 

Robinson,    Edwin    A.    The    Glory    of    the    Nightingales.    Macmillan.    1930. 

$2.50.    (6) 
Rogers,  Stanley.  The  Atlantic.  Crowell.  1930.  $2.75.  (15) 
Russell,  Bertrand.  The  Conquest  of  Happiness.  Liveright.  1930.  $3.00.  (9) 
Sabatini,  Rafael.  The  King's  Minion.  Houghton.  1930.  $2.50  (4) 
Sackville-West,  V.  The  Edwardians.  Doubleday.  1930.  $2.50.  (17) 
Sassoon,  Siegfried.  Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Officer.  Coward.  1930.  $2.50.  (14) 
Stoddard,  Lothrop.  Master  of  Manhattan.  Longmans.  1931.  $3.50.  (5) 
Tomlinson,  H.  M.  Out  of  Soundings.  Harper.  1931.  $4.00.  (13) 
Towne,   Charles    Hanson.    This   New    York    of   Mine.    Cosmopolitan.    1931. 

$3.00.  (5) 
Twelve  Southerners.  I'll  Take  My  Stand.  Harper.  1930.  $3.00.   (1) 
van  Loon,  Hendrick  Willem.  i2.  v.  R.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Rembrandt. 

Liveright.  1930.  $5.00.  (18) 
Wharton,  Edith.  Certain  People.  Appleton.  1930.  $2.00.  (10) 
Wingfield-Stratford,  Esme.  Those  Earnest  Victorians.  Morrow.  1930.  $3.50. 

(7) 
Young,  Francis  Brett.  The  Redlakes.  Harper.  1930.  $3.00.  (2) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  BOOKS  ARE  USED 
AS  SPECIAL  REFERENCES 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Exten- 
sion Library  Service  and  of  the  authors  of  this  bulletin  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  publishers  listed  below,  who  have  generously 
sent  for  review  purposes  the  books  used  as  special  references  in 
this  course.  The  continued  support  of  all  those  who  have  helped  with 
this  course  is  hoped  for  in  the  Fifth  Series,  which  is  now  being 
planned. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 

Appleton  (D.)  &  Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York.   (10,  11) 

Brewer  &  Warren,  Inc.,  6  East  53rd  St.,  New  York.   (15) 

Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation,  57th  St.  and  8th  Ave.,  New  York.  (5) 

Coward-McCann  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  (14) 

Crowell  (Thomas  Y.)  Co.,    393  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  (15) 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (2,  8,  11,  17,  18) 

Dutton  (E.  P.)  &  Co.,  286-302  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  (14,  16) 

Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  12  E.  41st  St.,  New  York.  (8) 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  (12) 

Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York.  (1,  2,  2,  6,  12,  13,  17,  18) 

Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  (1,  5) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.  (4,  4,  9,  12,  13) 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston.   (4) 

Liveright  (Horace),  Bond  Building,  29  W.  47th  St.,  New  York.  (9,  18) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (5,  5,  7) 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  (6,  6,  14) 

Morrow  (William)   &  Co.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.   (1,  7) 

Norton  (W.  W.)  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (9) 

Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (3) 

Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (3,  6,  8,  10,  12) 

Southwest  Press,  1212  Allen  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex.  (11) 

Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York.  (13,  15,  16,  17) 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  list  of  references  is  given  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
study  more  intensively  than  is  arranged  for  with  the  Special  Refer- 
ence Bibliography.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Extension  Division 
to  supply  these  books  except  in  a  few  cases.  Prices  are  not  supplied 
on  out  of  print  books  or  on  importations. 
Adams,  H.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  An  autobiography.  Houghton. 

$1.00.  (13) 
Adams,  James  Truslow.  The  Adams  Family.  Little.  1930.  $4.00.  (13) 
Aiken,  Conrad.  Selected  Poems.  Scribner's.   1929.  $2.50.    (6) 
Atkinson,  J.  Brooks.  East  of  the  Hudson.  Knopf.  1931.  $2.50.  (5) 
Baum,  Vicki.  Grand  Hotel.  Doubleday.  1931.  $2.50.   (3) 
Beebe,  Lucius,  Aspects  of  the  Poetry  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Priv- 

vately  printed  by  Dunster  House  Bookshop.  1928.  $5.00.   (6) 
Bossard,  James  H.  S.,  &  Dewhurst,  J.  Frederic.  University  Education  for 

Business.  Univ.  of  Penn.  Press.  1931.  (3) 
Burt,  Struthers.  The  Delectable  Mountains.  Grosset.  1929.  $1.00.  (12) 
— — -The  Interpreter's  House.  Scribner's.  1924.  $2.50.  Grosset.  $1.00.  (12) 
Canfield,  Dorothy.  The  Bent  Twig.  Holt.  1916.  $2.00.  Grosset.  1917,  $0.75.  (12) 

The  Brimming  Cup.  Grosset.  $0.75.  (12) 

Dance,  E.  H.  The  Victorian  Illusion.  London:  Heinemann.  1928.  (7) 
Earp,  F.  R.  The  Way  of  the  Greeks.  Oxford.  1929.  $3.00.   (9) 
Ellis,  Havelock.  The  Dance  of  Life.  Houghton.  1929.  $1.00.  (9) 
Ellis,  Stewart  M.  Mainly  Victorian.  London:   Hutchinson,  1925.   (7) 
Gaines,  Francis  P.  Southern  Plantation.  Columbia  Univ.  Press.  1924.  (1) 
Graves,  Robert.  Goodbye  to  All  That.  Cape.  $3.00.  1930.  (14) 
Irving,  W.  H.  John  Gay's  London.  Harvard  Univ.  Press.  1928.  $6.00.  (18) 
Johnston,  John   B.  The  Liberal  College  in  Changing  Psychology.  Century. 

1930.  $2.00.  (3) 
Jordan,   David   Starr.   The    Trend  of   the  American    University.   Stanford 

Univ.  Press.  1929.  $7.50.   (3) 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.   The  End  of  the  House   of  Alard.   McClelland.    1929. 

$1.50.  (17) 

Joanna  Godden.  McClelland.   1929.   $1.50.    (17) 

Kent,  Rockwell.   Voyaging  Southward  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.   Put- 
nam's. 1924.  $7.50.   (15) 
Lehman,  Lucien.  The  American  Illusion.  Century.   1931.  $2.00.  (5) 
Lovett,  Robert  Morss.  Edith  Wharton.  McBride.  1925.  $1.25.  (10) 
Lowell,    Amy.    Tendencies   in   Modern   American   Poetry.    Houghton,    1921. 

$3.50.  (6) 
Millay,    Edna    St.    Vincent.   Renascence    and   Other   Poems.    Harper.    1917. 

$2.00.  (6) 
Peters,  Harry  T.  America  on  Stone.  (11) 

Phillips,  Ulrich  B.  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South.  Little.  1929.  $4.00.  (1) 
Priestley,  J.  B.  The  Good  Companions.  Harper.  1929.  $3.50.  (2) 
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Rea,  Lorna,  The  Six  Mrs.  Greenes.  Harper.  1929.  $2.50.  (12) 
Redman,  Ben  Ray.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  McBride.  1925.  $1.00.  (6) 
Richardson,  A.  E.  Georgian  England.  Scribner's.  1931.  $6.00.  (18) 
Robertson,  William  J.  The  Changing  South.  Liveright.  1927.  $3.00.  (1) 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington.  Collected  Poems.  Macmillan.  1929.  $5.00.   (6) 
Roughead,   William.   The  Fatal    Countess  and   Other   Studies.   Edinburgh: 

W.  Green.  1924.  (4) 
Sackville-West,  V.  Knole  and  the  Sackvilles.  Doran.  $6.25.  (17) 
Sassoon,  Siegfried.  Memoirs  of  a  Fox-Hunting  Man.  Coward-McCann.  1929. 

$2.50.  (14) 
Schalit,  Leon,  John  Galsworthy:  A  Survey.  Scribner's,  1929. 
Scherer,  James  A.  B.  Cotton  as  a  World  Power.  Stokes.  1916.  $4.00.  (1) 
Tomlinson,  H.  M.  Gallion's  Reach.  London:  Heinemann.  1929.  (13) 

All  Our  Yesterdays.  Harper.  1930.  $2.50.  (13) 

Vance,   R.  B.  Human  Factors  in  Cotton  Culture.   Univ.    of   N.   C,    Press. 

1929.  $3.00.  (1) 
Waldron,  Malcolm  T.  Snow  Man.  Houghton.  1931.  $3.00.  (15) 
Woolf,  Virginia.  Orlando.  Harcourt.  1928.  $3.00.  (17) 


MAGAZINE  REFERENCES 

Many  of  these  magazines  may  be  borrowed. 

American    Mercury,    February,     1931,    "New    Architecture,"     by     H.    L. 

Mencken.  (5) 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Jan- 
uary, 1931,  "The  Coming  of   Industry  to  the   South,"  William  J. 

Clarkson,  editor.   (1) 
Architectural  Record,  April,  1929,  "Problems  of  Present  Day  Architectural 

Practice,"  by  W.  S.  Parker.  (5) 
Bookman,  July,  1930,  "The  New  Pulitzer  Prize  Poet,"  by  S.  P.  Chase.  (6) 

September,  1930,  "V.  Sackville-West,"  by  Hugh  Walpole.   (17) 

December,  1930,  "The  Future  of  the  Novel,"  by  V.  Sackville-West.  (18) 

-March,  1931,  "On  Writing  Travel  Books,"  by  Agnes  Rothery.  (15) 

May,  1931,  "J.  B.  Priestley:  Servant  of  the  Comic  Spirit,"  by  Dorothea 

L.  Mann.  (2) 

— May,  June,  July,  1931,  "University  and  College,"  by  Robert  Shafer.  (3) 

August,    1931,   "Character   Creation   in   Literature,"   by   John    Gals- 
worthy.   (10) 
Commonweal,  September  3,   1930,   "Odysseus   in   the   Golden   Age,"   by   G. 

Dangerfield.  (15) 
Current  History,  October,  1930,  "Old  South  Facing  the  Machine,"  by  L.  J. 

Nations.  (1) 
Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1929,  "Elusive  Victorian  Women,"  by  H.  Grier- 

son.  (7) 
Harper's,  March,  1931,  "Scandals  of  New  York,"  by  A.  Johnston.  (5) 
House  Beautiful,  January,   1929,  "Will  This  Modernism  Last?"   by  T.   E. 

Tallmadge  and  R.  A.  Cram.  (5) 
International  Studio,  June,   1929,   "Gist   of   Modern   Architecture,"   by    O. 

Davisson.  (5) 
Literary  Digest,  March  28, 1931,  "Will  Tammany  History  Repeat  Itself?"  (5) 
Nation,  September  24,  1930,  "Property  Minded  South,"  by  W.  Jones.  (1) 
October    8,    1930,    "The    Talents    of    Mr.    Robinson,"    by    Granville 

Hicks.  (6) 

March  25,  1931,  "New  York's  Shame."  (5) 

New  Republic,  December  17,  1930,  "Our  Universities,"  by  G.  H.  Code.   (3) 

March  18,  1931,  "Notes  on  Modern  Architecture,"  by  L.  Mumford.  (5) 

Outlook,  July  9,  1930,  "Rockwell  Kent,  inc.,"  by  A.  Strawn.  (15) 

October  22,  1930,  "Victoriana,"  by  C.  Bragdon.  (7) 

— December  3,  1930,  "Universities   Under  Fire."    (3) 

Overland,  October,  1930,  "Significance  of  the  First  Wagon  Train,"  by  D.  R. 

Jones.  (11) 
Review  of  Reviews,  April,  1931,  "Are  Our  Colleges  Producing  Thoughtful 

and  Effective  Citizens?"  (3) 
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Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  October  4,  1930,  "This  Semi-Detached  Age," 

by  H.  S.  Canby.  (7) 
School  and  Society,  September  13,  1930,  "Standardization  and  Flexibility  in 

Higher  Education,"  by  G.  E.  Snavely.   (3) 

March  28,  1931,  "Great  Intellectual  Crime,"  by  H.  T.  Rainey.  (3) 

Survey,  October  1,  1930,  "Southern  Textile  Epoch:  Cone  Mills,  Greensboro, 

N.  C,"  by  H.  P.  Marley.  (1) 
Yale  Review,  December,    1930,  "American  Democracy  and  the   Frontier," 

by  B.  F.  Wright.  (11) 
March,  1931,  "University  of  Utopia,"  by  R.  M.  Hutchins.  (3) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth 
Series,  Current  Books,  1930-1931,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or 
$10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied 
and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The 
club  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that 
are  sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to 
borrow  material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying 
a  fee  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  members  of  registered  clubs  have 
the  first  choice  of  material.  Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent 
to  North  Carolina  registered  clubs. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  club  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  asked  to 
submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which  the  eighteen 
meetings  will  occur.  Each  chapter  in  the  course  of  study  will  then 
be  assigned  to  the  date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since 
there  is  no  connection  between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  study- 
ing them  is  of  no  importance  to  the  clubs,  and  changing  the  order 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  a  large  number  of  clubs  with  all  the 
material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  not  rolled, 
and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day 
accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Meeting:  The  New  Confederacy 

Date 

1.  Malvern  on  the  Ashley  (Griswold's  The  Tides  of  Malvern) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Agrarian  Tradition   (Twelve  Southerners,  I'll  Take  My  Stand) 

Led  by 

3.  These  Southern  United  States  (Odum's  An  American  Epoch) 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  In  the  Old  Tradition 

Date 

1.  Mr.  Golspie  Comes  and  Goes  (Priestley's  Angel  Pavement) 

Led  by 

2.  A  Petty  Kingdom  (Bennett's  Imperial  Palace) 

Led  by 

3.  An  Englishman  in  the  Making   (Young's  The  Bedlakes) 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  Academic  Shades 

Date 

1.  The  University  in  Court   (Flexner's   Universities) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Problems  of  a  Dean  (Gauss's  Life  in  College) 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  The  Heirs  of  Stevenson 

Date 

1.  An  Adventure  of  Journalism  and  Politics   (Buchan's  Castle  Oay) 

Led  by 

2.  Love  and  Identity   (Farnol's  Over  the  Hills) 
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FOREWORD 

In  this  bulletin,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish,  by  reference 
to  contemporary  publications,  materials  for  the  study  of  several 
regions  of  the  Far  East,  considered  with  respect  to  their  geography, 
peoples,  civilization  and  culture,  institutions,  and  history.  The  study 
is  confessedly  incomplete,  for  the  compilation  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  of  using  only  those  works  which  are  in  print.  In 
many  of  the  works  cited,  however,  will  be  found  excellent  biblio- 
graphical lists,  many  of  the  titles  of  which  are  available  in  public 
and  other  libraries.  An  excellent  bibliography,  entitled  "A  Selected 
Bibliography  of  the  Far  East,"  compiled  by  J.  H.  Nunn,  was  issued 
in  mimeograph  form  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, in  Washington,  as  Far  Eastern  Series,  No.  97.  It  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out  that  excellent  bits  of  information  on  all  phases  of  the 
several  regions  of  this  study  can  be  found  in  works  of  an  encyclo- 
pedic character ;  and  also  that  many  articles  and  summaries  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  some  of  the  best  periodicals.  Of  these  latter, 
mention  might  be  made,  perhaps,  of  various  standard  publications 
such  as  the  following:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Current  History,  Forum, 
Literary  Digest,  Time,  and  many  others  not  mentioned  here.  It  will 
be  found  useful  to  consult  the  several  periodical  guides.  Mention 
should  be  made  here  of  the  issue  of  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  November,  1930,  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  China  and  presents  articles  covering  the  geog- 
raphy of  that  immense  country  and  many  phases  of  human  activity, 
including  politics.  So  far  as  possible  it  is  advisable  to  keep  abreast 
of  present-day  happenings  as  reported  in  such  media  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  will  be  found 
useful  also  to  consult  the  files  of  the  several  Asiatic  societies  of  the 
Far  East.  Among  these,  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  will  be  found  to  be  a  repository  of  much  that 
can  be  found,  at  least  in  such  convenient  form,  in  no  other  place. 
The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  will  also  be  found  inval- 
uable. The  files  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Orientalist  Society 
should  also  be  consulted,  if  possible.  Files  of  newspapers  published 
in  English  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Far  East  are  most  useful. 
In  the  course  as  outlined,  twelve  chapters  are  devoted  to  China 
and  three  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  several  other  regions,  including  the 
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Philippine  Islands  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  field  is  so  im- 
mense that  this  method  of  treatment  needs  no  defense.  China  has 
the  oldest  continuous  civilization  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  mother  of  civilizations.  Its  culture,  including  litera- 
ture and  art,  rivals  that  of  the  west,  and  is  infinitely  older.  Its 
philosophy  was  old  before  that  of  the  west  had  begun.  Before  Greece 
and  Rome  had  reached  their  zenith,  China  definitely  turned  its  back 
on  modernism  and  became  a  worshiper  of  the  past.  The  Chinese 
have  now,  as  they  have  had  for  ages  past,  the  greatest  assimilative 
powers  of  any  people. 

Indeed,  the  study  of  China  and  its  civilization  is  so  far  reaching 
that,  should  any  who  may  use  this  bulletin  so  desire,  the  whole  course 
may  be  restricted  primarily  to  the  consideration  of  that  country 
and  its  manifold  relations — primarily,  because  the  entire  Far  Eastern 
region  is  comprehended  more  or  less  in  the  study  of  China.  If  this 
should  be  done,  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  found  fitting  to 
lengthen  consideration  of  such  topics  as  Chinese  society,  literature, 
art,  philosophy,  missions,  and  present-day  movements. 

In  the  Far  East  vital  changes  seem  now  to  be  taking  place — 
changes  which  are  owing,  perhaps  entirely,  to  the  increased  contact 
between  the  east  and  the  west;  changes  that  have  been  forced  in 
great  measure  by  the  west.  Japan  has  made  immense  strides  since 
its  period  of  voluntary  isolation  was  ended  by  Perry's  visit  in  1853. 
In  no  direction  is  this  apparent  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  fields 
of  industry,  education,  and  popular  politics.  But  Japan  has  been 
able  to  work  out  its  transformation  without  losing  its  identity  and 
the  genius  of  the  Japanese  people,  even  giving  the  Japanese  stamp 
to  the  western  religion  which  has  been  introduced  through  mission 
work.  China  has  resisted  foreign  contact  for  centuries — a  losing 
fight,  as  witness  the  quelling  of  the  Boxer  uprising  and  the  sporadic 
outbursts  that  are  being  constantly  noted  in  the  daily  press.  And 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  China  has  for  centuries  taken  to  itself 
much  from  outside  sources.  Bodies  of  Jews  practiced  their  faith 
for  centuries  in  China ;  the  Nestorian  Christians  found  there  a  home 
and  made  many  converts ;  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  came  from 
the  outside ;  the  Polos  were  welcomed  by  the  Mongols  under  the 
Great  Khan ;  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  members  of  other  religious  orders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  were  welcomed  during  parts  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  had  it  not  been  for  their 
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short-sightedness  in  quarreling  in  an  unseemly  fashion  amongst 
themselves,  they  might  have  succeeded  in  transferring  large  masses 
of  the  Chinese  people  permanently  to  the  church  of  Rome;  in  1689, 
Russia  made  the  first  treaty  of  any  European  country  with  China — 
the  long-lived  treaty  as  it  came  to  be  known;  in  our  own  age,  the 
American  Burlingame  with  some  success  sought  to  make  with  China 
a  treaty  based  on  goodwill  and  equity.  China's  distrust  of  the  west, 
however,  has  had  only  too  good  a  basis  since  1850,  and  this  distrust 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  in  spite  of  the  revolution  against  the 
alien  Manchus  and  the  retrogressive  policy  they  had  adopted. 

Korea  has  become  a  Japanese  possession,  and  Japan  is  striving  to 
acquire  the  hegemony  of  the  Far  East.  Siam  is  still  independent,  and 
under  an  enlightened  ruler  is  welcoming  foreign  and  western  con- 
tact. France  still  governs  French  Indo-China.  Since  American  control, 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  better  governed  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  their  history,  notwithstanding  their  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  west  for  over  three  centuries ;  yet  the  Filipinos,  sharing 
in  the  general  unrest  of  the  Far  East,  are  clamoring  for  a  greater 
measure  of  self  government  or  for  absolute  or  virtual  independence. 
The  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  are  abandoning  their  old  policy  of 
exploitation.  On  the  continent  the  designs  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
disquieting  to  many;  but  unless  the  unexpected  happens,  it  would 
seem  that  China  is  now  in  little  danger  from  that  source. 

In  China,  there  is  now  less  danger  than  at  any  time  since  1900 
of  further  partitioning  of  territory,  notwithstanding  the  anomalous 
conditions  ruling  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  on  the  one  hand  and 
in  Tibet  on  the  other.  In  China,  the  present  tendency  is  toward 
nationalism,  but  the  road  is  beset  with  many  obstacles  and  the  end 
can  not  be  foretold.  Is  the  present  unrest  different  enough  from 
countless  other  periods  of  public  agitation  in  China  to  result  in  a 
permanent  change,  or  will  the  immense  forces  exerted  by  an  apa- 
thetic population  tend  to  stifle  factors  of  progress  or  social  evolu- 
tion? And  if  a  permanent  change  does  result,  what  will  be  the 
effect  thereof  on  the  world?  In  many  ways  the  Chinese  people,  with 
their  hard  practicality,  are  capable  as  no  other  people  have  ever 
been.  Their  philosophy  of  life  has  been  that  of  the  mind,  and  they 
have  not  been  dominated  by  material  things  as  have  the  peoples  of 
the  west.  Will  the  new  nation,  if  it  become  a  new  nation,  strike  a 
better  balance  and  learn  from  the  west  just  enough  to  make  a  better 
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China  ?  A  westernized  China  would  be  ludicrous,  but  a  well-balanced 
China  would  be  admirable  in  every  way,  and  would  doubtless  react 
on  the  west  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter. 

Among  what  seem  to  be  important  changes  is  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  writing  and  printing  instead  of  the  old  classical 
Chinese,  which  in  time  should  create  a  new  literary  medium  of 
greater  force  and  power  than  the  old.  And  other  corresponding 
changes  in  education  are  taking  place.  Considering  the  past  history 
of  China,  these  changes  will  probably  be  gradual,  for  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  cannot  be  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of 
progress  and  change  in  one  day.  And  one  must  remember,  too,  that 
there  is  not  one  unified  language  in  China  but  many  different  dialects. 

But,  after  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chinese  are  the  potential 
leaders  of  the  Far  East,  and  that  they  will  in  the  end  make  this 
manifest.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  study  of  the  country  and 
the  people  should,  from  many  points  of  view,  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  lessons  as  outlined,  references  have  been  given 
to  many  authors.  Those  studying  this  course  will  find  it  of  advantage 
to  read  books  in  their  entirety,  and  never  to  slight  the  preface  or 
introduction.  As  many  as  possible  of  the  references  given  should 
be  read  and  comparisons  made  among  the  several  authors.  Discrep- 
ancies should  be  noted,  and  the  readers  will  find  it  of  interest  and 
value  to  criticize  and  question  and  not  always  to  accept  as  the 
ultimate  truth  whatever  is  written.  Those  using  this  bulletin  should 
not  hesitate  to  read  as  widely  as  possible  in  books  not  cited  here. 
At  the  head  of  each  chapter  are  given  quotations  from  authors  not 
cited  in  the  bulletin,  which  may  be  found  of  some  use  in  connection 
with  the  several  study  subjects. 

J.  A.  R. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CHINA 

The  possessions  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  China — that  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  which  is  usually  called  by  geographers  the 
Chinese  Empire — form  one  of  the  most  extensive  dominions  ever 
swayed  by  a  single  power  in  any  age,  or  any  part  of  the  world. 
Comprising  within  its  limits  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate ; 
watered  by  large  rivers,  which  serve  not  only  to  irrigate  and  drain 
it,  but,  by  means  of  their  size  and  the  course  of  their  tributaries, 
also  afford  unusual  facilities  for  intercommunication,  it  produces 
within  its  own  borders  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort,  support, 
and  delight  of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  depended  very  slightly 
upon  the  assistance  of  other  climes  and  nations  for  satisfying  their 
own  wants.  Its  civilization  has  been  developed  under  its  own  insti- 
tutions ;  its  government  has  been  modeled  without  knowledge  or 
reference  to  that  of  any  other  kingdom;  its  literature  has  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  genius  or  research  of  the  scholars  of  other  lands ; 
its  language  is  unique  in  its  symbols,  its  structure,  and  its  antiquity; 
and  its  people  are  remarkable  for  their  industry,  peacefulness, 
numbers,  and  peculiar  habits. 

— Cited  from  S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom  (New  York, 
1851),  I:  1.  

The  Chinese  people,  from  the  earliest  historic  knowledge  of  them, 
were  possessed  of  considerable  culture.  Their  origins  are  lost  in  the 
twilight  of  antiquity.  They  seem  always  to  have  been  farmers  and 
to  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  land.  No  one  knows  with  cer- 
tainty when  they  began  to  express  their  ideas  in  writing.  Their 
philosophy  was  old  at  the  time  of  Confucius.  In  a  study  of  the  people, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  comparative  method  be  employed  to 
some  extent.  The  ancestors  of  the  western  nations  were  uncultured 
savages  at  a  time  when  Chinese  poets  were  writing  verse  that  has 
lived  to  the  present  day,  and  Chinese  artists  were  painting  pictures 
that  are  still  the  envv  of  the  art  world. — J.  A.  R. 


Whoever  the  original  Chinese  were,  they  were  a  people  of  energy, 
originality  and  great  inventive  and  creative  power.  But  they  con- 
quered a  very  limited  strip  of  land  along  the  Yellow  River  and  set 
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up  their  little  Middle  Kingdom  which  became  an  island  in  a  vast 
sea  of  barbarity.  Their  boundaries  were  slowly  extended  by  force 
of  arms,  but  much  more  rapidly  by  force  of  culture.  As  they  developed 
arts  and  industries,  their  savage  neighbors  borrowed  them,  and, 
by  virtue  of  their  savage  energy  in  warlike  undertakings,  became 
such  serious  menaces  to  the  little  Chinese  state  which  was  putting 
aside  arms  and  relying  more  and  more  upon  the  plough  and  the  pencil, 
that  they  had  to  be  taken  in  and  made  integral  factors  in  the 
Chinese  state  to  ensure  peace  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  This  process 
has  gone  on  ever  since  and  China  has,  throughout  history,  been 
absorbing  and  moulding  to  her  own  original  pattern  one  horde  after 
another  of  intellectual  and  cultural  inferiors. 

— From  Rodney  Gilbert,  TJ^hat's  Wrong  with  China  (London, 
John  Murray,  1926),  p.  53.  [There  is  also  an  American  edition  of 
this  book  of  the  same  year.] 


One  primary  trait  strikes  every  observer  of  China  immediately, 
namely,  the  extraordinary  immensity  ...  of  all  its  characteristics. 
Elsewhere  certain  of  its  characteristic  traits  may  be  found,  but  indefi- 
nite and  vague.  Nowhere  else  do  they  present  the  same  relief  or 
the  same  dimensions.  Nowhere  else  has  so  vast  a  human  society 
been  constituted  with  so  marked  a  definiteness  and  unity  of  civiliza- 
tion. .  .  .  Nowhere  else  is  found  a  more  absolute  permanent  change- 
lessness,  a  like  persistence  of  morals,  habits,  rites,  institutions,  a 
similar  identity  of  life  over  so  vast  an  area  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
No  human  experience  has  ever  been  extended  so  long  without  under- 
going change;  no  continuous  human  development  has  been  so  com- 
pletely divorced  from  all  outside  influences ;  or  been  so  completely 
indigenous.  As  a  consequence,  none  has  ever  been  so  perfectly 
coherent  and  so  complete  within  its  narrow  limits.  The  Chinese 
hive  is,  in  its  way,  as  perfect  as  a  hive  of  bees.  It  exhibits  the  capaci- 
ties and  the  incapacities  of  a  hive.  .  .  .  Better  than  elsewhere  can 
be  seen  those  tendencies  and  those  things  on  which  man  depends,  and 
to  what  degree  he  is  the  product  of  his  environment  and  of  his 
past,  to  what  degree  he  thinks  the  thoughts  of  his  dead  and  of  his  land, 
to  what  degree  he  repeats  the  deeds  and  acts  of  his  ancestors,  and 
to  what  degree  he  is  led  by  what  are  apparently  his  most  personal 
reactions  by  the  sovereign  collective  dream  of  his  race.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  never  has  any  human  society  been  more  absolutely  di- 
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vorced  from  the  great  forces  which  have  fashioned  other  human 
groups  in  other  places,  namely,  theocracy,  aristocracy,  and  feudalism. 
In  China's  history,  over  a  period  of  two  thousand  years,  neither  the 
priest,  nor  the  noble,  nor  the  feudal  regime  has  ever  played  any 
role.  It  is  the  only  purely  secular  society,  the  only  purely  democratic 
society  that  the  world  has  known.  It  is  the  only  society  whose  ad- 
ministration has  always  been  entrusted,  not  to  rank,  not  to  birth, 
not  to  favor,  but  to  merit  alone.  .  .  .  That  society,  based  on  toil 
and  the  land,  open  to  all  and  equal  to  all,  ruled  by  a  practical  and 
mild  philosophy,  China  found  to  be  good,  and  fell  asleep  three 
thousand  years  ago  and  has  never  awakened.  Invasions  and  revolu- 
tions have  passed  over  it  without  disturbing  its  slumber.  .  .  .  China 
has  become  as  it  were  the  incarnation  of  habit.  Individual  variations 
have  gradually  been  reduced  there  to  a  minimum.  .   .   . 

—Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Emile  Hovelaque,  Les   Peuples 
d' Extreme-Orient:  La  Chine  (Paris,  1920),  pp.  263-265. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Geographical  Background 

References 

Williams,  Edward  Thomas,  China-'  Yesterday  and  Today 

Chapter  I,  "What  is  China?"  pp.  1-31. 
A   Short  History  of  China 


In  Chapter  I,  "An  Introduction,"  pp.  5-10. 

Appendix  II,  "The  Cradle  of  the  Chinese,"  pp.  629-652. 
Gowen,    Herbert   H.,   and    Hall,    Josef   "Washington,   An    Outline   History 
of  China 

In  Chapter  I,  "The  Land  and  the  People,"  pp.  9-19. 
Latourette,  Kenneth  Scott,  The  Development  of  China 

Chapter  I,  "Geographic  Background  of  Chinese  History,"  pp.  1-14. 
Treat,  Payson  J.,  The  Far  East 

Chapter  I,  "China:  The  Physical  Background,"  pp.  3-12. 
Andersson,  Johan  Gunnar,  The  Dragon  and  the  Foreign  Devils 

Chapter  I,  "The  Middle  Kingdom,"  pp.  3-13. 

Chapter  II,  "North  and  South,"  pp.  14-21. 
Bunker,  Frank,  China  and  Japan 

In    Chapter     III,    "Natural    Resources,"    pp.    69-75     ("The    Physical 
Features"). 
Buxton,  L.  H.  Dudley,  China,  The  Land  and  the  People 

Chapter  I,  "Introductory,"  pp.  1-16. 
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Chapter  II,  "Natural  History,"  pp.  17-39. 

Chapters  XI  and  XII,  "The  General  Conformation  and  Topography  of 
China  and  Its  Dependencies,"  pp.  197-228;  229-247. 

Chapter  XIII,  "The  Structure  and  History  of  the  Great  Land  Forma- 
tions," pp.  248-270. 

Chapter  XIV,  "Climate"  (by  W.  G.  Kendrow),  pp.  271-316. 
Clyde,  Paul  Hibbert,  International  Rivalries  in  Manchuria, 

Chapter  I,  "Physical  Manchuria  and  the   Beginning  of  Foreign  Influ- 
ence," pp.  1-9  ("Physical  Manchuria"). 
Owen,  David  Edward,  Imperialism,  and  Nationalism  in  the  Far  East 

"Chinese  Isolation,"  pp.  3-7. 
Rudd,  Herbert  F.,  Chinese  Social  Origins 
Stamp,  L.  Dudley,  Asia:  An  Economic  and  Regional  Geography 

Chapter  VII,   "China,"  pp.  445-515. 

Chapter  VIII,  "The  Dead  Heart  of  Asia,"  Part  I,  "Tibet,"  pp.  516-520. 
Taylor,  Joseph  Judson,  Chinese  Missions 

Chapter  I,  "The  Chinese  Country,"  pp.  15-25. 
Vinacke,  Harold  M.,  A  History  of  the  Far  East  in  Modern  Times 

In  Chapter  I,  "China  Under  the  Manchus,"  pp.  3-4  ("The  Country  and 
Its  Resources"). 

2.  The  People;  Their  Origin;  Population;  Old  Civilization 

References 

Williams,  Edward  Thomas,  China:  Yesterday  and  Today 

Chapter  II,  The  Beginnings  of  China,"  pp.  32-53. 
A  Short  History  of  China 


See  pp.  25-27,  28-29,  44-47. 

Appendix  II,  "The  Cradle  of  the  Chinese,"  pp.  629-652. 
Gowen,  Herbert   H.,  and  Hall,  Josef  Washington,  An  Outline  History  of 
China 

In  "Introduction,"  pp.  19-22. 
Treat,  Payson  J.,  The  Far  East 

In  Chapter  II,  "An  Outline  of  Chinese  History,"  pp.  17-19  ("The  Early 
Flowering  of  Chinese  Civilization"). 
Andersson,  Johan  Gunnar,  The  Dragon  and  the  Foreign  Devils 

In  Chapter  I,  "The  Middle  Kingdom,"  pp.  3-13. 

In  Chapter  II,  "North  and  South,"  pp.  14-21. 

Chapter  VII,  "The  Living  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  84-100. 
Buxton,  L.  H.  Dudley,  China:  The  Land  and  the  People 

Chapter  III,  "Man,"  pp.  40-60. 

Chapter  X,  "The  Geographical  Aspects  of  Chinese  Culture,"  pp.  160-196. 
Monroe,  Paul,  China:  A  Nation  in  Evolution 

Chapter  II,  "The  People  and  the  Physical  Background,"  pp.  21-39. 
Owen,  David  Edward,  Imperialism  and  Nationalism  in  the  Far  East 

"The  Old  China,"  pp.  7-8. 
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Rudd,  Herbert  F.,  Chinese  Social  Origins 

Steiger,  G.  Nye,  Beyer,  H.  Otley,  and  Benitez,  Conrado,  A  History  of  the 
Orient 

Chapter  I,  "Peopling  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,"  pp.  3-10. 
Vinacke,  Harold  M.,  A  History  of  the  Far  East  in  Modem  Times 

In  Chapter  I,  "China  Under  the  Manchus,"  pp.  4-5   ("The  People"); 
pp.  5-15  ("Pre-modern  Society");  pp.  15-17  ("Cultural  Life"). 
Wilhelm,  Richard,  A  Short  History  of  Chinese  Civilization 

Chapter  I,  "Antiquity,"  pp.  57-94. 
The  Soul  of  China 

Chapter  XX,  "East  and  West,"  pp.  353-373. 

3.  Map  Study 

a.  Consult  a  good  map  of  Asia  and  study  the  location  of  China  with  respect 

to  Japan,  Korea  or  Chosen,  Asiatic  Russia,  India,  and  other  adjacent 
lands,  noting  the  islands  near  the  coast.  A  good  sized  modern  wall  map 
will  be  the  best  for  such  study. 

b.  Consult  a  map  of  China.  Study  the  various  provinces,  including  Man- 

churia, Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  other  outside  provinces  belonging  to  or 
claimed  by  China.  Note  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces,  their  rivers 
and  other  physical  features,  the  cities  and  towns,  etc.  Carefully  dis- 
tinguish the  Middle  Kingdom  from  the  rest  of  the  territory.  Note  that 
Pekin  has  been  renamed  Peiping.  A  good  map  appears  in  Williams, 
A  Short  History  of  China;  and  an  outline  map  in  Williams,  China: 
Yesterday  and  Today.  A  Rand-McNally  map  appears  in  Gowen  and 
Hall,  An  Outline  History  of  China. 

c.  See  a  good  relief  map  of  China  and  Asia. 

d.  Consult  the  latest  atlases. 

e.  Procure  outline  maps  of  China  and  fill  in  the  various  physical  features, 

important  cities  and  towns,  etc. 

Note. — Map  study  should  be  constant  throughout  the  course. 


CHAPTER   II 

ORGANIZED  SOCIETY  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  CHINA 

.  .  .  China  has  preserved  intact  even  to  our  days  all  the  beliefs 
and  rites  of  the  domestic  religion  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
common  heritage  of  the  earliest  civilizations.  .  .  .  Belief  in  the 
survival  of  a  shade  after  death  is  one  of  its  essential  traits.  In  order 
to  nourish,  appease,  and  conciliate  that  shade,  one  must  pay  it  a 
worship  as  immortal  as  it  is.  If  that  worship  be  lacking,  the  shade, 
famished  and  irritated,  becomes  a  malicious  power,  feared  by  all 
but  especially  by  its  impious  descendants  if  any  are  still  left.  Each 
man  has,  then,  the  duty — a  matter  coincident  with  his  own  interest — 
of  rendering  that  worship  to  the  all-powerful  shades  of  his  ancestors 
and  of  perpetuating  himself,  so  that  in  his  turn  his  shade  may  receive 
that  worship  and  not  wander  about  wretchedly  through  ail  eternity. 
All  the  generations  of  any  given  family  are  therefore  a  unit  and 
equally  interested  in  the  eternal  maintenance  of  the  worship.  The 
family,  therefore,  is  not  only  composed  of  its  living  members  but 
of  all  the  dead,  the  living,  and  those  to  live  in  the  future,  and  deriving 
from  a  common  stock.  The  individual  considered  alone  has  no  exist- 
ence and  no  right,  only  duties.  He  is  but  a  link  in  an  infinite  chain 
connecting  the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  this  perennial  quality  of 
the  family  which  assures  the  perpetuity  of  worship  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  both  the  family's  interest  and  piety  assure  the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  rites. 

—Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Emile  Hovelaque,  Les  Peuples 
d'Extreme  Orient:  La  Chine  (Paris,  1920),  pp.  124-125. 


.  .  .  Only  the  males,  holders  of  the  principle  of  life,  can  render 
the  obligatory  worship  to  the  ancestors.  The  woman  is  only  a  means 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  family — "the  simple  receptacle  of  su- 
perior life,"  as  the  Chinese  texts  declare.  As  a  girl  she  is  subordinate 
to  her  father,  as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  as  a  widow  to  her  son.  By 
marriage  she  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  her  natural  family  and  is  absorbed 
into  that  of  her  husband.  She  becomes  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
own  family.  Since  she  cannot  perform  the  rites  which  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  dead  and  their  good  will  toward  the  living,  and 
which  are  therefore  not  only  a  sacred  filial  duty  but  a  social  neces- 
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sity,  there  must  above  all  be  a  son  in  the  family.  For  that  reason 
marriage  is  imposed  on  all — and  no  person  may  delay  it  beyond 
the  twentieth  year  for  women  and  the  thirtieth  for  men. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  fimile  Hovelaque,  Les  Peuples 
d'Extreme  Orient:  La  Chine  (Paris,  1920),  pp.  125-126. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  in  China  is  the  number  of  old 
and  venerable  men  and  women  to  be  seen  in  the  villages,  .  .  .  enjoy- 
ing the  ease  and  comforts  of  age  supplied  by  the  industry  of  the 
children  and  grandchildren.  It  is  rare  for  a  son  to  neglect  his  duty 
to  his  parents  either  in  old  age  or  after  death. 

— From  James  Johnston,  China  and  Its  Future  (London,  1899), 
p.  59.  

The  dogma  of  filial  piety  in  China  has  attained  such  a  degree  of 
elevation  and  power  that  one  might  say  that  it  has  governed  the 
Chinese  empire  for  4,000  years.  As  a  result,  it  has  brought  it  about 
that  China  has  been  able  to  traverse  its  revolutions  without  being 
broken  by  them,  while  other  nations  have  disappeared  one  after 
the  other.  It  has  produced  equally  great  things  as  well  as  re- 
markable men.  .  .   . 

—Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  P.  Dabry  de  Thiersant,  La  Piete 
filiate  en  Chine  (Paris,  1877),  p.  61. 


The  face  of  a  Chinese  female  is  distinguished  by  its  breadth,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes ;  so  that,  as  in  the  male, 
when  the  features  are  at  rest,  there  is  an  apparent  vacancy,  or  at 
least  a  great  lack  of  expression.  I  have  viewed  several  hundred  at 
a  theater,  where  they  were  collected  in  the  front  gallery  by  them- 
selves, and  the  idea  produced  by  every  face  before  me  was  that  of 
incompleteness.  .  .  .  But  no  sooner  do  evil  or  good  nature  sparkle 
in  the  eye  and  the  lower  features  melt  into  a  smile,  than  the  deficiency 
is  no  longer  felt.  The  smile  of  a  Chinese  woman  is  inexpressibly 
charming.   .   .   . 

— From  G.  Tradescant  Lay,  The  Chinese  as  They  Are  (London, 
1841),  p.  27. . 

The  Chinese,  if  possible,  have  imposed  on  their  women  a  greater 
degree  of  humility  and  restraint  than  the  Greeks  of  old,  or  the 
Europeans  in  the  dark  ages.  Not  satisfied  with  the  physical  depriva- 
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tion  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  they  have  contrived,  in  order  to  keep 
them  the  more  confined,  to  make  it  a  moral  crime  for  a  woman  to 
be  seen  abroad.  If  they  should  have  occasion  to  visit  a  friend  or 
relation,  they  must  be  carried  in  a  close  sedan  chair :  to  walk  would 
be  the  height  of  vulgarity.  .  .  .  The  wives  and  daughters,  however, 
of  the  lower  classes  are  neither  confined  to  the  house,  nor  exempt 
from  hard  and  slavish  labor,  many  being  obliged  to  work  with  an 
infant  upon  the  back,  while  a  husband,  in  all  probability,  is  gaming, 
or  otherwise  idling  away  his  time.  .  .  .  Even  at  home,  in  her  own 
family,  a  woman  [of  the  higher  classes]  must  neither  eat  at  the 
same  table,  nor  sit  in  the  same  room  with  her  husband. 

— From  John  Barrows,  Travels  in  China   (London,    1806),  pp. 
140-142. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.  The  Family  and  Axcestral  Worship 

References 

Williams,  Edward  Thomas,  China:  Yesterday  and  Today 

Chapter  III,  "The  Family,"  pp.  54-69. 
Monroe,  Paul,  China:  A  Nation  in  Evolution 

In  Chapter  III,  "Institutions  and  the  Social  Background,"  pp.  46-51 
(The   Family),  and   pp.  58-60    (Effect  of  Modern    Industry   on  the 
Family). 
In  Chapter   IV,  "The   Philosophy  and   Religions  of  China,"  pp.   86-96 
(Ancestor  Worship). 
Granet,  Marcel,  Chinese  Civilization 

Part  II,  Book  I,  in   Chapter  II,  "Families  and    Rural   Communities," 

pp.  152-160. 
Ibid.,  Book  III,  in  Chapter  IV,  "Private  Life,"  pp.  310-343. 
Vinacke,  Harold  M.,  A  History  of  the  Far  East  in  Modern  Times 

In  Chapter  XV,  "The  Progress  of  China:   Intellectual  and   Cultural," 
pp.  292-314. 
Hosie,  Lady  Dorothea,  Portrait  of  a  Chinese  Lady 

Note. — If  possible,  read  also  her  book,   Two  Gentlemen  of  China    (Lon- 
don, 1924). 
Princess  Der  Ling,  Kowtow 

The  Old  Buddha 

Note. — If  possible,  read  also  her  book,  Lotus  Petals  (New  York,  1930). 
Rudd,  Herbert  F.,  Chinese  Social  Origins 
"The  Family  as  a  Social  Unit,"  pp.  73-78. 
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2.  Woman  and  Marriage;  Children 
References 
Williams,  Edward  Thomas,  China:  Yesterday  and  Today 

Chapter  IV,  "Marriage  and  the  Status  of  Women,"  pp.  70-85. 
A  Short  History  of  China 

In  Chapter  III,  "The  Classical  Age,"  pp.  72-76  ("Women  and  the  Mar- 
riage Relation"). 
Granet,  Marcel,  Chinese  Civilization 

Part  II,  Book  III,  in  Chapter  IV,  "Home  Life  and  the  Part  Played  by 
Women,"  pp.  343-357;  "The  Mother  of  a  Family,"  pp.  357-373. 
Monroe,  Paul,  China:  A  Nation  in  Evolution 

See  pp.  14,  47,  61-63  ("Child  Labor"),  118,  280-281. 
Andersson,  Johan  Gunnar,  The  Dragon  and  the  Foreign  Devils 
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CHAPTER   III 

OTHER  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE  IN  CHINA 

This  liking  and  this  respect  of  the  Chinese  for  agriculture  is  read 
on  every  page  of  their  history.  The  most  ancient  monuments  of  their 
literature  and  the  most  recent  decrees  of  their  emperors  show  us  the 
sovereign  constantly  occupied  in  protecting  a  science  which  they 
call  the  most  important  of  sciences. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Le  Baron  Leon  d'Hervey-Saint- 
Denys,  Recherches  sur  I' Agriculture  et  I' Horticulture  des  Chinois 
(Paris,  1850),  p.  20.  

If  there  be  one  thing  that  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  people 
has  brought  nearer  perfection  than  another,  it  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  economy  of  their  agriculture  is  beautiful,  the  whole 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  one  continual  garden,  .  .  .  Not 
an  inch  of  soil  is  lost  that  can  be  made  useful  by  the  most  laborious 
and  apparently  unpromising  industry,  save  only  such  parts  as  are 
set  aside  for  burial  grounds.  Swamps  are  drained  by  canals,  which 
carry  the  superfluous  waters  where  they  are  turned  to  profitable 
account  in  enriching  land  that  otherwise  would  not  be  productive. 
Hills  are  terraced  to  the  summits,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and  shores 
of  the  sea  recede  and  leave  flourishing  farms  to  reward  the  enter- 
prise of  man. 

— From  F.  E.  Forbes,  Five  Years  in  China  (London,  1848), 
pp.  73-74.  

The  genius  of  the  Chinese  displays  itself  conspicuously  in  the 
perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  the  cultivation  of  products 
grown  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  the  cultivation 
of  rice. 

— From  J.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  People  of  China  (London, 
1876),  p.  216.  _____ 

The  industries  of  China  are  wonderful,  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  all  the  product  of  their  own  intelligence  and  invention. 
They  could  borrow  nothing  from  their  neighbors  for  they  were  far 
ahead  of  them.  They  could  learn  nothing  from  Europe,  they  were 
too  remote  from  Greece,  Rome,  or  Egypt.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  they  carried  from  the  original   seat  of  the  human  race  some 
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of  the  simple  elements  of  civilization  as  they  existed  4,000  or  5,000 
years  ago. 

The  arts  and  industries  of  China  have  an  interest  all  their  own. 
They  have  not  only  attained  a  high  development:  they  bear  their 
own  evidence  that  they  had  reached  the  high  position  they  now 
occupy  at  the  very  early  date  claimed  for  them  in  Chinese  history. 

— From  James  Johnston,  China  and  Its  Future  (London,  1899), 
p.  32.  

Trade  unionism  has  existed  in  China  almost  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  economic  interests,  the  people 
have  long  been  formed  into  guilds.  These  guilds  are  representative 
of  each  trade  or  profession,  with  a  governing  body — analogous  to 
our  Chambers  of  Commerce — to  coordinate  work  in  the  particular 
city  or  town.  They  wield  considerable  power,  the  Government  of 
the  country  takes  note  of  their  demands  and  decisions,  and  their 
influence  is  apparent  at  every  turn.  Generally  speaking,  throughout 
the  twenty-two  provinces,  it  is  these  guilds  that  determine  the  taxes 
and  impositions.  In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  affairs  they  play 
a  part,  although  from  their  point  of  view  an  unsatisfactory  one, 
since  in  assessments  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  war  lords,  who 
back  their  demands  with  threats  of  looting  and  reprisal  against  the 
trade  and  merchant  class,  should  their  requirements  not  be  met. 

The  limitations  of  the  guilds  are  not  confined  to  mere  acces- 
sory work;  they  act  in  matters  affecting  debt  and  credit  between 
parties,  adjust  commercial  differences  that  may  arise  and  threaten 
bankruptcy  or  financial  embarrassment,  so  that  their  functions  are 
really  a  combination  of  the  judicial  and  mediatory.  The  guilds  are, 
of  course,  representative  of  both  the  employer  of  labor  and  those  em- 
ployed. Such  is  the  bond  of  union  between  labour  and  capital  that 
there  is  little  friction  as  known  in  Europe. 

— From  Percy  Thomas  Etherton,  China:  The  Facts  (London, 
Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  1927),  pp.  49-50. 


The  Chinese  traders  are  in  their  manners  open  and  free.  They 
have  great  command  of  their  own  temper,  and  watch  narrowly  that 
of  others. 

— From  The  Journals  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw,  the  First  American 
Consul  at  Canton  (Boston,  1847),  p.  199. 
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Chinese  do  not  have  the  bill  of  exchange  which  is  so  useful  in 
great  business  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  they  abuse  paper 
money.  The  origin  of  banknotes  is  made  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  .  .  .  Banknotes  are  more  common  in  China 
than  in  Europe,  and  each  large  city  has  the  right  of  emitting  as  many 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Maurice  Irisson,  Etudes  sur  la 
China  contemporaine  (Paris,  1866),  pp.  144-145. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

COUNTRY,  TOWNS,  CITIES,  AND  GOVERNMENT 
IN  CHINA 

If  Chinese  cities  are  .  .  .  uninviting  in  their  aspect,  the  traveler 
must  not  expect  to  find  anything  in  the  country  village  to  gratify 
his  aesthetic  sense.  There  is  no  such  word  as  "aesthetic"  in  Chinese, 
and,  if  there  were,  it  is  not  one  in  which  villagers  would  take  any 
interest.  The  houses  are  generally  built  on  the  north  end  of  the 
space  reserved  as  a  courtyard,  so  as  to  face  the  south,  and  if  addi- 
tional structures  are  needed  they  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  one,  facing  east  and  west.  If  the  premises  are  large,  the  front 
wall  of  the  yard  is  formed  by  another  house,  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
rear,  and  like  it  having  side  buildings.  However  numerous  or  however 
wealthy  the  family,  this  is  the  normal  type  of  its  dwelling.  In  cities 
this  type  is  greatly  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  contracted  space 
at  disposal,  but  in  the  country  it  rules  supreme. 

— Cited  from  Arthur  H.  Smith,  Village  Life  in  China  (New  York, 
1899),  p.  25. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  China  is  only  now  emerging  from 
a  civilization  analogous  in  a  great  degree  to  that  of  the  middle  ages 
in  Europe.  The  masses  had  learned  to  expect  little  from  the  central 
government  in  the  way  of  either  assistance  or  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  government  existed  as  a  thing  almost  apart  from 
the  people.  They  were  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  so  long  as 
they  contributed  the  taxes  exacted  of  them,  although  attempts  were 
constantly  made  to  increase  these  exactions,  which  only  just  such 
organizations  as  the  guilds  could  successfully  combat.  This  com- 
bination of  circumstances  encouraged  the  development  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  guild  associations.  With  no  definite  body  of  law,  no 
reliable  machinery  for  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  existed,  and 
no  confidence  in  the  administration  of  government  uniformly  to 
adjudicate  difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  equity,  the  guild 
organizations  came  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  country. 

— Cited  from  Julian  Arnold,  China  (Washington,  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  1919-1920),  II:  245. 
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The  government  of  China  is  a  patriarchal  aristocracy,  both  civil 
and  religious,  a  vain  attempt  to  carry  out  in  a  great  empire  what 
Providence  only  meant  to  apply  to  a  family  or  clan. 

— From  James  Johnston,  China  and  Its  Future  (London,  1899), 
p.  81.  

China  has  this  advantage  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
namely,  for  over  4,000  years  it  has  been  governed  almost  always  by 
the  native  princes  of  the  country,  with  the  same  form  of  habit,  morals, 
laws,  customs,  and  manners,  without  ever  altering  anything  that 
the  ancient  legislation  had  wisely  established  from  the  beginning 
of  the  empire. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  J.  B.  du  Halde,  S.  J.,  Description 
geographique,  historique,  chronologique,  politique,  et  physique  de 
I'Empire  de  la  Chine  (La  Haye,  1736),  II:  1. 


Every  father  being  the  ruler  of  his  own  household,  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  good  conduct  of  its  members,  the  scale  ascends  until  it 
reaches  the  supreme  authority.  Ten  houses  in  a  town  constitute  a 
kea,  while  ten  keas  make  a  paou:  or  in  other  words  ten  houses 
are  a  tithing  and  ten  tithings  make  a  ward.  An  officer  superintends 
each,  until  we  arrive  at  the  governor  of  a  city  or  district,  a  deputy 
viceroy  and  a  viceroy,  and  finally  the  members  of  the  council  and 
the  ministers  of  state. 

— From  C.  Toogood  Downing,  The  Fan-Qui  in  China  in  1836-7 
(London,  1838),  pp.  252-253. 


China,  .  .  .  has  had  an  executive  department  of  justice  since 
ancient  times,  but,  till  recently,  she  never  had  a  Judiciary  separated 
from  the  Executive.  All  her  public  servants  with  a  so-called  "inde- 
pendent seal"  were  at  once  administrators  and  judges. 

— From  Sih-Gung  Cheng,  Modern  China:  A  Political  Study  (Ox- 
ford, 1919),  p.  110.  . 
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CHAPTER   V 

RELIGION,  MORALS,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  CHINA 

The  earliest  religions  of  the  Chinese  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  was  the  sovereign  both  of  the  heaven  and 
of  the  earth.  The  people  recognized  with  shrewd  practical  judgment 
that  the  power  that  could  not  be  divided  on  earth  without  suffering 
in  extent  could  not  be  divided  in  a  sphere  of  assumed  perfection.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  nation  possessed  and  described,  with 
anything  approaching  the  same  degree  of  beautiful  conception,  the 
idea  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  preeminence  which  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  has  taken  form  in  the  creation  of  a  great  and 
supreme  God.  Originally,  and  in  its  essence,  the  religion  of  the 
Chinese  was  as  far  removed  from  materialism  as  can  be  conceived. 

— From  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  History  of  China  (London, 
1881-1884),  I:  28-29.  

It  is  a  common  saying  that  every  Chinese  has  three  religions, 
namely,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  In  reality,  he  would 
have  no  religion  if  he  practiced  only  the  above.  They  are  creeds  or 
magical  practices,  not  religions.  His  real  religion  is  infinitely  older 
than  all  three.  It  reaches  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Confucian- 
ism, which  sometimes  seems  to  be  confused  with  it,  is  but  its  lay 
continuation.  That  religion  is,  briefly,  the  worship  of  the  dead.  .   .  . 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Emile  Hovelaque,  Les  Peuples 
d'Etreme-Orient:  La  Chine    (Paris,  1920),  p.   124. 


Religion  in  China,  although  addressed  in  all  directions  to  the  eye, 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  understanding  or 
passions  of  the  people.  It  has  all  the  looseness  and  vanity,  with 
less  than  the  solemnity  and  decency,  of  ancient  Polytheism.  Their 
temples  are  applied  to  so  many  purposes  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  any  degree  of  sanctity  can  be  attached  either  to  the  dwellings 
of  persons  of  their  deities.  The  influence  of  superstition  is,  however, 
general  and  extensive;  it  is  displayed  in  acts  of  divination,  and  in 
propitiatory  offerings  to  local  or  patron  deities.  Its  observations 
belong  rather  to  the  daily  manners  than  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
people.  The  chief  difficulty,  which  I  should  think  Christianity  would 
find  to  diffusion  in  China,   would  be  the  impossibility  of  exciting 
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that   degree    of   interest   essential   to   its    effectual   and   permanent 
establishment. 

— From  Henry   Ellis,  Journal  of  the   Proceedings   of  the  Late 
Embassy  to  China  (Philadelphia,  1818),  p.  321. 


Tzse-loo  asked  what  constituted  the  superior  man.  The  Master 
said,  "The  cultivation  of  himself  in  reverential  carefulness."  "And  is 
this  all?"  said  Tzse-loo.  "He  cultivates  himself  so  as  to  give  rest  to 
others,"  was  the  reply.  "And  is  this  all?"  again  asked  Tzse-loo.  The 
master  said,  "He  cultivates  himself  so  as  to  give  rest  to  all  of  the 
people.  He  cultivates  himself  so  as  to  give  rest  to  all  the  people — 
even  Yaou  and  Shan  were  still  solicitous  about  this." 

— From  James  Legge,  The  Chinese  Classics  (Hongkong,  1861), 
I:  156.  
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CHAPTER  VI 

EDUCATION,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART  IN  CHINA 

If  it  is  true  that  the  foundation  of  every  state  is  the  education  of 
its  youth,  then  China  has  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  There  is 
probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  education  has  been  so  hon- 
ored, prized  and  utilized  as  in  the  "Middle  Kingdom."  .  .  .  The 
system  of  education  under  the  old  regime  which  was  introduced  over 
4,000  years  ago  with  all  its  aspects  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  for  the  duration  of  the  Chinese  people  as  one  homogeneous 
nation. 

— From  J.  P.  Donovan,  Yesterday  and  Today  in  China  (London, 
1924),  p.  25.  

The  encouragement  of  education  has  always  been  considered  the 
glory  of  China,  .  .  .  although  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  The  ideal  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
was  to  have  an  elementary  school  in  every  village,  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  each  town,  schools  and  a  college  in  the  cities,  with  a 
system  of  competitive  examinations  for  all  Government  posts  in 
the  capital,  so  that  the  ablest  men  might  be  secured  for  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  country. 

— From  James  Johnston,  China  and  Its  Future  (London, 
1899),  p.  92.  

When  a  child  in  China  reaches  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  his 
parents,  no  matter  what  their  position  may  be,  begin  to  think  about 
giving  him  a  master,  so  that  his  education  may  be  commenced. 

— From  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  Chin-Chin  or  the  Chinaman  at  Home 
(London,  1895),  p.  146.  

It  has  always  been  the  dream  and  hope  of  nearly  every  father 
in  China  that  when  a  son  is  born  in  the  family  he  shall  one  day 
become  a  scholar. 

— From  J.  Macgowan,  Men  and  Manners  of  Modern  China  (Lon- 
don, 1912),  p.  52.  

The  ancient  literature  of  China  is  its  chief  glory  .  .  . 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese  have  been  a  moral  power  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  people  such  as  no  books  except 
those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures  have  ever  been,  while 
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in  the  purity  of  thought  and  morality  of  their  teaching  no  heathen 
books  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  them. 

— From  James  Johnston,  China  and  Its  Future  (London,  1899), 
pp.  101-102.  

The  study  of  the  five  canonical  or  sacred  books  forms  the  basis 
of  the  instruction  of  a  young  Chinese  boy.  He  generally  passes 
several  years  in  copying  them,  learning  them  by  heart,  and  in  search- 
ing out  their  true  meaning,  and  in  commenting  on  them. 

Besides  the  five  books,  there  are  four  others,  called  simply  "the 
four  books."  Young  boys  who  are  destined  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions are  obliged  to  study  them  thoroughly,  for  the  examinations 
which  they  have  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  the  different  degrees  hinge 
in  great  measure  on  the  questions  discussed  in  those  books. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  H.  de  Chavannes  de  la  Giraudiere, 
Les  Chinois   (Tours,  1863),  p.  328. 


Learning  assumes  its  proper  position  in  the  flowery  land,  and  is 
the  key  to  all  the  civil  offices  under  the  crown;  the  highest  employe 
is  the  best  scholar  without  regard  to  birth.  Sons  of  peasants  contend 
in  the  race  for  preferment  with  members  of  the  imperial  family ; 
and  no  one  who  can  pass  the  requisite  examinations  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  excluded  classes  of  boatmen,  coolies,  and  actors, 
need  despair  of  promotion;  but  no  civil  appointment  can  be  held 
without  a  literary  qualification.  .  .  .  Every  province  is  as  it  were 
an  university  in  itself,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  born  members ; 
and  many  a  scholar  finishes  a  long  life  before  his  education  is 
complete. 

— From  F.  E.  Forbes,  Five  Years  in  China  (London,  1848), 
pp.  103-104.  

If  no  traces  remained,  nor  any  authorities  could  be  produced,  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  nation,  except  the  written  characters 
of  their  language,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  that  point 
in  its  favour.  There  is  so  much  originality  in  this  language,  and 
such  a  great  and  essential  difference  between  it  and  that  of  any 
other  nation  not  immediately  derived  from  the  Chinese,  that  not 
the  most  distant  degree  of  affinity  can  be  discovered,  either  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  character,  the  system  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, or  the  idiom,  with  any  other  known  language  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

— From  John  Barrows,  Travels  in  China  (Philadelphia,  1805), 
p.  159. 
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The  language  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  concise  style  of  ethics 
than  the  sublime  flights  of  poetry.  The  moral  precepts  of  Cong-f oo-tse 
[Confucius]  display  an  excellent  mind  in  the  writer,  and  would  do 
honor  to  any  age  and  nation.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  subjects,  style,  and  manner: 

"There  is  one  clear  rule  of  conduct;  to  act  with  sincerity;  and 
to  conform  with  all  one's  soul,  and  with  all  one's  strength,  to  this 
universal  rule — do  not  anything  to  another  that  you  would  not  wish 
another  should  do  to  you."' 

— Ibid.,  p.  188.  

Chinese  literature  is  unquestionably  the  first  in  Asia,  if  one  con- 
sider the  number  and  authenticity  of  its  monuments. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  H.  de  Chavannes  de  la  Giraudiere, 
Les  Chinois  (Tours,  1863),  p.  319. 


Besides  history  and  poetry,  the  Chinese  have  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  works  on  education,  stories,  fables,  romances,  and  plays. 
— Ibid.,  p.  324.  

The  great  epochs  of  Chinese  literature  are:  that  of  the  Tcheou 
and  the  Tsin  dynasties,  with  the  philosophers  Confucius,  Mencius, 
Lao-sze,  Li-tsen,  Yang-tsen,  Tchouang-tsen ;  that  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  with  its  historians  and  statesmen,  including  Sse-ma  Tsien, 
the  Herodotus  of  China ;  that  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  with  its  poets 
Li  Tai-pe  and  Tou-fou,  and  the  philosopher,  Han  Wenkoung;  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Sung  dynasty  with  the  poet  Sou  Tong-po,  and 
with  See-ma  Kouang  and  Wang  Ngan-Chi.  Still  brilliant  under  the 
Youen  Mongols,  Chinese  literature  is  in  danger  under  the  two 
dynasties  following  them,  and  what  it  gains  at  times  in  a  scientific 
nature  it  loses  completely  in  the  domain  of  the  imagination. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Henri  Cordier,  Notice  sur  la  Chine 
(Paris,  1890),  p.  101.  . 

One  primary  truth  must  be  clearly  stated  at  the  very  outset;  the 
art  of  China  is  one  of  the  highest  pinnacles  of  human  art.  .  .  . 
For  long  we  knew  nothing  of  Chinese  art  beyond  porcelain,  and 
we  know  it  as  yet  only  through  its  inferior  specimens.  .  .  .  We  had 
no  knowledge,  either  of  the  incomparable  pottery  of  which  such 
fine  examples  are  found  today  in  some  rare  collections  in  Europe 
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and  in  more  numerous  collections  in  America,  or  above  all  of  Chinese 
painting  which  is  the  peak  of  Chinese  art,  or  of  the  primitive  sculp- 
ture :  still  today,  it  is  only  in  China,  Japan,  or  the  United  States  that 
the  real  monuments  can  be  studied.  ...  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  decades  that  it  has  been  given  us  to  see  some  of  the  really 
great  masterpieces.  Studies  of  the  sculptures  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gandhara,  the  discoveries  at  Khotan  and  Turfan,  and  recent  ex- 
cavations have  allowed  us  to  discover,  if  not  the  beginnings,  at  the 
very  least  the  affiliations  of  that  wonderful  Chinese  sculpture,  alto- 
gether unknown  until  these  last  few  decades.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  treasures  of  primitive  and  ancient  Chinese  painting  conserved 
in  Japan  or  brought  together  by  enlightened  collectors,  such  as 
Fenollosa  and  Freer  of  the  United  States,  Morrison  of  London,  and 
the  immense  collection  of  works  in  the  museum  at  Boston,  now  give 
us  real  elements  for  study,  and  the  marvelous  art  publications  of 
Japan  provide  us  with  the  means  for  making  an  authorized  com- 
parison.  .  .   .    (pp.  166-167) 

Above  all,  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  art  of  the  Far  East  differ  profoundly  from  those 
principles  which  inspire  our  art,  and  that  all  the  criticisms  which 
we  formerly  made  with  regard  to  Chinese  art  set  out  from  an 
entirely  false  point  of  view.  The  European  historians  and  critics 
applied  to  Chinese  art  the  ideas  of  the  Occident,  and  praised  or 
found  fault  with  it  in  proportion  as  the  works  approached  or  departed 
from  our  canons,   (p.   168) 

.  .  .  Chinese  art  does  not  tend,  as  does  ours,  toward  the  exact 
and  complete  representation  of  reality,  still  less  to  the  imitation  of 
nature,  and  never  to  the  illusion  dear  to  so  many  occidentals.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  more  stupid  error  than  to  suppose  that  those  old  masters 
were  ignorant  and  powerless  and  managed  by  their  instinct  alone. 
Nowhere  has  art  ever  been  more  conscious  of  its  ends  nor  have 
esthetic  doctrines  been  more  clearly  stated.  The  artists  of  the  Far 
East  are  collectors,  poets,  philosophers,  critics,  theorists  who  have 
studied  profoundly  all  the  past,  all  the  evolution  of  their  art,  and 
who  have  reflected  over  the  principles  which  they  applied.  .  .  . 
(p.  169) 

— The  above  three  paragraphs  translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Emile 
Hovelaque,  Les  Peuples  d'Extreme-Orient :  La  Chine  (Paris,  1920). 
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The  colours,  prepared  and  used,  by  the  Chinese  artists  of  the  first 
class,  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  formerly  used  in  the 
Venetian,  Italian,  and  Flemish  schools. 

— From  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  China  and  the  Chinese  (London, 
1849),  1:106.  
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HISTORY  OF  CHINA 

CHAPTERS  VII-XII 

As  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  China,  read  carefully  Edward 
Thomas  Williams,  A  Short  History  of  China,  Appendix  I,  "The 
Sources  of  Chinese  History,"  pp.  625-628;  Richard  Wilhelm,  A 
Short  History  of  Chinese  Civilization,  "Introduction:  Sources,"  pp. 
21-56.  See  also,  Payson  J.  Treat,  The  Far  East,  "The  Seven  Great 
Dynasties,"  pp.  15-17;  Thomas  F.  Millard,  China:  Where  it  is  To- 
day and  Why,  "Orientation,"  pp.  3-18.  Each  member  of  the  class 
should  also  read,  if  possible,  Josef  Washington  Hall,  The  Revolt 
of  Asia. 


Chinese  history  occupies  so  much  space,  that  a  whole  life  would 
be  scarcely  sufficient  to  traverse  it.  It  is  not  the  history  of  a  nation 
which,  emerging  from  barbarism,  flourished  and  declined,  and  now 
only  lives  in  its  annals ;  but  it  is  a  series  of  facts,  commencing  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  and  continuing  to  this  day. 

— From  Charles  Gutzlaff  (revised  by  Andrew  Reed),  China 
Opened  (London,  1838),  I:  294. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FROM  THE  MYTHICAL  BEGINNINGS  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  CHOW  DYNASTY  (B.C.  256) 

The  Chinese,  like  the  Jews  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  alone,  claim 
to  trace  back  their  national  existence  to  a  period  centuries  before  Solo- 
mon erected  his  Temple,  or  Homer  collected  the  ballads  relating  to 
the  Trojan  War,  and  turned  them  into  his  immortal  epic.  From  a 
date  anterior  to  that  accepted  for  the  occurrence  of  the  flood  of 
Noah,  the  people  of  China  possess  a  history  which  preserves  the 
names  of  kings  and  conquerors,  and  describes  remarkable  events 
with  an  appearance  of  exactitude  that  would  almost  compel  credence. 
In  comparison  with  their  institutions  those  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
Assyria  have  only  moderate  claim  to  antiquity,  and  the  states  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  but  the  creations  of  yesterday. 

— From  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  History  of  China  (London, 
1881-1884),  I:  1-2. 


This  period  [of  the  Chow  dynasty,  1122-249  B.C.]  is  to  the 
Chinese  the  most  remarkable  era  of  their  history.  Though  Yaou 
and  Shun  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  the  maxims  of 
their  government  were  long  forgotten,  nor  could  these  perhaps  be 
followed,  under  circumstances  so  different  from  those  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  first  sages  rose  to  create  a  system  of  politics,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  monarchs.  As  their 
name  was  perpetuated  by  a  host  of  disciples,  who  knew  nothing 
else  but  what  their  masters  had  taught  them,  and  all  the  scholars 
of  the  subsequent  ages  trod  in  the  beaten  track,  China  may  be  said 
to  have  received,  under  the  Chow  dynasty,  its  sciences,  arts,  and 
that  whole  political  system  which  it  has  tried  to  retain  unalterable 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Chow  family  occupied  the  throne  for  a  greater  space  of  time 
than  any  dynasty  before  or  after  it;  thirty-five  princes  reigned  suc- 
cessively for  873  years;  the  duration  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  average 
length  of  each  reign,  we  believe  to  be  circumstances  unparalleled. 

— From  Charles  Gutzlaff  (revised  by  Andrew  Reed),  China 
Opened  (London,  1938),  I:  312. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

CH'IN,  HAN,  TANG,  AND  SUNG  DYNASTIES  (FROM  THE 

FALL  OF  THE  CHOW  DYNASTY  TO  THE  GOLDEN 

HORDE,  B.C.  256— A.D.  1279) 

Hienti  retired  into  private  life  as  Prince  of  Changyang,  thus 
terminating  the  brilliant  dynasty  of  the  Hans  which  had  ruled  China 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years  with  splendor  and  wisdom.  Their 
triumph  in  war,  and  the  remarkable  progress  in  material  welfare 
made  by  China  under  their  guidance,  had  raised  the  nation  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Chinese  arms  had  marched 
under  their  banners  across  the  continent  of  Asia,  Yunnan  had  been 
made  a  Chinese  province,  Cochin  China  and  Leaoutung  vassal  states ; 
while  the  face  of  the  country  had  been  covered  with  populous  cities 
and  great  public  works — roads,  canals,  bridges  and  aqueducts — 
which  still  remain  to  testify  to  the  glory  of  the  Hans. 

— From  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  History  of  China  (London, 
1881-1884),  I:  179.  

It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Tangs  to  lead  the  nation  into  a 
new  path  of  greatness,  which  has  proved  durable,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  raised  the  tone  of  public  life.  If  the  institutions  and  politi- 
cal power  of  England  first  assumed  form  and  took  substance  in  the 
hands  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  service  rendered  to  China  by  the 
Tangs  was  neither  less  tangible  nor  practical. 

— From  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  History  of  China  (London, 
1881-1884),  I:  263.  

Distracted  as  the  country  had  been  by  so  many  generations  of 
civil  war,  and  by  the  rivalry  of  the  great  nobles,  the  conclusive 
triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Tsin  [Ch'in]  furnished  the  people  with 
some  reason  for  hoping  that  a  period  of  greater  tranquillity  might 
now  ensue.  The  more  sanguine  indulged  in  speculations  as  to  the 
extension  of  Empire  and  the  scope  for  brilliant  achievements  under 
rulers  who  had,  during  centuries,  guarded  the  Western  marches 
against  the  Tartars;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  the  more 
satisfied  because  they  anticipated  rest.  There  were,  however,  solid 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  warlike  Tsins  .  .  .  would  be  inclined 
to  employ  the  forces  of  the  Empire  in  settling  the  local  questions 
with  which  they  had  long  grappled  on  their  single  resources.  There 
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were  not  wanting  signs  that  the  Tsins  would  not  only  wield 
the  sceptre  with  a  vigor  unknown  for  many  reigns,  but  that  their 
policy  would  be  conceived  in  a  larger,  if  also  in  a  more  grasping, 
spirit  than  that  of  any  of  their  predecessors.  Before  them  the  Chinese 
rulers  had  been  content  to  control  a  single  people,  and  their  authority 
had  never  ceased  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  but  the  Tsins  aspired  to  higher  rank.  In  their  eyes  nothing 
less  than  the  dominant  position  in  Eastern  Asia  was  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  fertile  provinces  watered  by  the  three  great 
rivers,  and  constituting  China  proper;  and  they  imagined  it  to  be 
their  task  to  accomplish  this  design.  The  imperial  policy  of  China 
originated  in  this  way,  and  the  later  dynasties  did  but  expand  the 
original  plan  of  Hoangti,  the  great  ruler  of  the  Tsins. 

— From  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  History  of  China  (London, 
1881-1884),  I:  56-57.  

The  first  portion  of  the  Sung  dynasty  may  be  considered  as  on 
the  whole  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceable  periods  of  the 
history  of  China.  The  nation  had  already  in  a  great  measure  settled 
down  to  that  state  of  material  civilization  and  mental  culture  in 
which  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Europeans  a  few 
centuries  later.  To  the  appliances  of  ordinary  Chinese  life  it  is 
probable  that  but  few  additions  had  been  made  even  since  a  much 
earlier  date.  The  national  costume  has  indeed  undergone  sub- 
sequent variations,  and  at  least  one  striking  change  has  been  intro- 
duced in  later  years,  i.e.,  the  tail.  .  .  .  But  the  ploughs  and  hoes, 
the  water-sweeps  and  well-sweeps,  the  tools  of  artisans,  mud  huts, 
junks,  carts,  chairs,  tables,  chopsticks,  etc.,  etc.,  which  we  still  see 
in  China,  are  doubtless  approximately  those  of  more  than  2,000 
years  ago.  Mencius  observed  that  the  written  language  was  the  same, 
and  axle-trees  of  the  same  length,  all  over  the  empire ;  and  to  this 
day  an  unaltering  uniformity  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese  people  in  every  department  of  life. 

— From  Herbert  A.  Giles,  Historic  China  and  Other  Sketches 
(London,  1882),  p.  79.  

After  having  created  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  vastest  empires 
the  world  has  even  known,  the  Mongols,  whose  power  extended  from 
the  China  Sea  to  European  Russia,  let  it  crumble  away  with  a 
rapidity    which    is    equalled    by    the    rapidity    of    its    upbuilding. 
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The  very  immensity  of  that  empire  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  weak- 
ness. The  division  of  the  Mongol  conquests  among  the  four  heirs 
of  Genghis  Khan  induced  the  first  lessening  of  force  which  could 
have  no  compensation  in  a  fictitious  unity  under  a  Grand  Khan, 
whose  authority  was  no  more  than  nominal  when  he  ceased  to  have 
the  material  power  of  imposing  it. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Henri  Cordier,  Histoire  Generale 
de  la  Chine   (Paris,  1920),  II:  365. 


In  1271,  he  [Kublai  Khan]  gave  his  dynasty  the  name  of  Yuen 
or  Original,  and  he  took  for  himself  the  Chinese  name  of  Chitson. 
.  .  .  Summoning  to  his  Court  the  most  experienced  Chinese  min- 
isters, and  aided  by  many  foreigners,  he  succeeded  in  founding  a 
government  which  was  imposing  by  reason  of  its  many-sidedness 
as  well  as  its  inherent  strength.  It  satisfied  the  Chinese  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  the  Mongols,  because  they  formed  the  buttress  of  one 
of  the  most  imposing  administrations  in  the  world.  All  this  was  the 
distinct  work  of  Kublai. 

— From  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  A  Short  History  of  China 
(London,  1900),  p.  70. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

THE  MONGOL  AND  MING  DYNASTIES   (1279-1644)  AND 
WESTERN  CONTACT 

The  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty  rose  from  starvation  and  ob- 
scurity to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  his  youth 
he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  a  Buddhist  monas- 
tery; later  on  he  became  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents  who  were  endeavoring  to  shake  off  the  alien 
yoke  of  the  Mongols.  His  own  great  abilities  carried  him  on.  He 
speedily  obtained  the  leadership  of  a  large  army,  with  which  he 
totally  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Mongols  and  finally  established 
a  new  Chinese  dynasty  over  the  thirteen  provinces  into  which  the 
empire  was  [then]  divided.  He  fixed  his  capital  at  Nanking,  where 
it  remained  until  the  accession  of  the  third  Emperor,  the  conqueror 
of  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment back  to  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Mongols,  from  which  it  has 
never  since  been  removed. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  Mings  swayed  the  destinies 
of  China.  Their  rule  was  not  one  of  uninterrupted  peace  either  within 
or  without  the  empire ;  but  it  was  on  the  whole  a  wise  and  popular 
rule,  and  the  period  which  it  covers  is  otherwise  notable  for  im- 
mense literary  activity,  and  for  considerable  refinement  in  manners 
and  material  civilization.  The  exquisite  blue  porcelain  of  this  dynasty 
is  now  highly  prized  by  collectors  of  old  china,  and  compares  most 
favourably  with  the  heavier  and  coarser  style  which  is  attributed  to 
the  age  of  the  Sungs. 

.  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  from  their  concession  at  Macao,  .  .  . 
opened  commercial  relations  between  China  and  the  West.  .  .  . 
They  possibly  taught  them  how  to  make  gunpowder,  .  .  .  About 
the  same  time  Rome  contributed  to  the  first  instalment  of  those 
wonderful  Jesuit  fathers,  whose  names  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
filled  the  empire  "with  sounds  that  echo  still,"  the  memory  of  their 
scientific  labours  and  the  benefits  they  thus  conferred  upon  China 
having  long  survived  the  wreck  and  discredit  of  the  faith  to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives. 

— From  Herbert  A.  Giles,  Historic  China  and  Other  Sketches 
(London,  1882),  pp.  99-100. 
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CHAPTER  X 

FROM    THE    BEGINNING   OF    THE    MANCHUS    (TSING 

DYNASTY)  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  TAIPING 

REBELLION  (1644-1860) 

It  has  always  been  the  invader  from  the  north  who  has  menaced 
the  Middle  Kingdom;  Houng  Nou,  Turk,  K'i  Tan,  Kin,  finally  the 
Mongols  and  later  the  Manchus — all  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Tartar — turn  by  turn  disquieted  the  Chinese  throne;  and 
some  even  occupied  it.  But  under  the  foreign  yoke,  China  kept  its 
strong  individuality,  succeeding  in  imposing  its  law  on  the  conqueror, 
and  sometimes  even  succeeded  in  absorbing  him.  Restored  to  free- 
dom, it  seems  not  to  have  changed  and  took  up  again  the  normal 
course  of  its  existence,  an  example  of  a  continuity  in  tradition  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  Henri  Cordier,  Histoire  Generate 
de  la  Chine  (Paris,  1920),  II:  188. 


The  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  marked  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  China.  Northeast  of  the  Liao-tung  penin- 
sula was  settled  a  Tartar  tribe  consisting  of  several  independent 
clans,  among  which  was  that  of  the  Manchus.  Under  the  military 
genius  of  a  Manchu  leader  these  separate  and  hostile  clans  were 
welded  together,  forming  an  organized  and  well-drilled  army  of 
over  forty  thousand  picked  men.  But  it  was  not  until  they  invaded 
the  Liao-tung  peninsula  that  the  Chinese  government  paid  any 
attention  to  a  danger  which  they  regarded  as  insignificant.  Unpre- 
pared for  the  attack,  and  harassed  by  rebellions  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  Chinese  were  not  able  at  first  to  resist  the  advancing 
tide,  but  the  skill  of  one  of  their  generals,  and  the  timely  death  of 
the  Manchu  leader,  saved  the  situation.  The  successor  of  the  deceased 
chieftain,  however,  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and, 
although  he  was  not  destined  to  be  the  conqueror  of  China,  he 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  Manchus  and  paved  the  way  for  their 
ultimate  triumph. 

Curiously  enough  the  opportunity  for  the  Manchus  to  establish 
themselves  as  conquerors  at  Peking  was  afforded  them  by  the 
Chinese  general  who  had  been  their  most  formidable  opponent.  A 
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rebellion,  originated  by  a  band  of  what  were  little  better  than  robbers, 
had  ended  in  the  death  of  the  last  Ming  emperor  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  throne  by  the  rebel  chief.  Wou  Sankwei,  the  commander  of 
the  imperial  forces,  invited  the  Manchus  to  assist  him  in  the  task. 
The  chance  was  eagerly  seized,  and  the  complete  victory  of  the 
allied  armies  over  the  rebels  was  followed  by  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  Manchus  at  Peking. 

— From  Harold  E.  Gorst,  China,  (London,  1899),  p.  40. 


Shortly  afterwards  came  the  "Opium  War"  and  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking.  The  Americans,  naturally  enough,  were  desirous  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  commercial  advantages  then  conceded  by  the  Chi- 
nese; and  in  1844,  Caleb  Cushing  negotiated  his  treaty  of  thirty- 
six  clauses,  which  down  till  1860  served  as  the  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment of  nearly  all  disputes  arising  between  foreigners  and  Chinese. 

— From  James  Murdoch,  A  History  of  Japan  (revised  by  Joseph 
H.  Longford),  (London,  1926),  p.  569. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  MANCHUS  AND  THE 
EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

In  1853  the  Taiping  Rebellion  .  .  .  was  in  progress,  and  the  rebels 
dominated  more  than  half  the  country.  .  .  .  With  the  government 
offices  [in  Shanghai]  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  with  the  imperial 
officials  in  the  settlement  as  refugees  and  prohibited  by  the  treaty 
powers  from  acting  either  there  or  on  the  river,  the  collection  of 
the  customs  imposts  on  foreign  trade  due  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment became  hung  up.  For  certain  reasons  this  stoppage  of  a  normal 
function  caused  an  embarrassing  confusion.  The  situation  was 
eventually  met  by  an  arrangement  under  which  three  delegates  of 
the  treaty  powers  superintended  the  collection;  and,  in  effect,  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service. 
— From  William  Ferdinand  Tyler,  Pulling  Strings  in  China  (Lon- 
don, 1929),  p.  119.  

The  Society  of  Boxers  first  became  widely  known  in  England  by 
the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Brooks,  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  on 
December  31,  1899;  but  for  some  months  before  that  disaster  it 
had  been  causing  great  anxiety  to  Europeans  in  China  by  its  violent 
anti-foreign  agitation.  It  was  originally  a  semi-religious  guild, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Chia  Ch'ing  (1796-1820)  nominally  to  revive 
the  worship  of  the  ancient  heroes,  really  to  gather  people  together 
for  mutual  defence. 

— From  Roland  Allen,  The  Siege  of  the  Peking  Legation  (London, 
1901),  p.  1.  

The  cause  of  the  new  national  movement  was  the  sense  of  humili- 
ation brought  about  by  political  events  culminating  in  the  battle 
of  Mukden,  where  a  flagrant  act  of  insolent  contempt  for  the  laws 
of  neutrality  was  felt  all  the  more  deeply  because  China  had  to 
submit  to  that  which  she  was  powerless  to  resist. 

— From  Rupert  Ernst  Gascoyne-Cecil,  Changing  China  (London, 
1912),  p.  5.  

The  people  were  tired  of  foreigners  and  of  the  Manchus.  Several 
years  later,  a  revolutionary  agitation  was  organized,  especially  in 
the  South.  Young  students  who  had  returned  from  abroad  enthused 
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by  the  French  revolution  preached  the  republic,  especially  in  the 
South,  and  took  to  themselves  the  great  names  of  the  [French] 
Revolution. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.   from  George  Soulie  de  Morant,  His- 
toire  de  la  Chine  (Paris,  1929),  p.  444. 

Hin-yun  Guide  Us 

THE  CHINESE   SONG  IN  TIME   OF  REVOLUTION 

Freedom,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Heaven. 

United  to  Peace  thou  wilt  work  on  this  Earth 

Ten  Thousand  wonderful  new  things. 

Grave  as  a  Spirit,  great  as  a  giant 

Rising  to  the  very  skies, 

With  the  clouds  for  a  chariot  and  the  wind  for  a  steed, 

Come,  come  to  reign  over  the  earth. 

For  the  sake  of  the  black  hell  of  our  slavery, 

Come,  enlighten  us  with  a  ray  of  sun. 

Hin-yun,  our  ancestor,  guide  us. 
Spirit  of  freedom,  come  protect  us. 

— From  James  Cantlie  and  C.  Sheridan  Jones,  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
the  Awakening  of  China  (London,  1912),  pp.  167-168. 


The  five  stripes  on  the  Republican  flag  of  China  bring  home  to 
us  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Empire  is  a  congeries  of  peoples  of  Mon- 
golized  type.   .  .   . 

The  five  component  factors  in  the  flag  represent  (1)  the  Chinese 
of  the  eighteen  home  provinces,  constituting  the  Middle  Kingdom — 
or  China  proper.  (2)  The  Manchurian  people,  styled  the  Eastern 
Tartars  by  the  Chinese,  who  occupy  the  district  of  Manchuria,  their 
ancient  kingdom.  (3)  The  Mongolians,  the  Western  Tartars  who 
have  from  time  to  time  proved  so  important  an  element  in  the  des- 
tinies of  China.  (4)  The  Thibetans,  a  remote  people  whose  hold 
upon  China  has  been  lax  at  times  and  again  reasserted.  (5)  The 
Mohammedans  who,  although  possessing  no  nationality,  are  a  power- 
ful religious  sect  within  the  widespread  domains. 

—Ibid.,  pp.  170-171. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

PRESENT-DAY  CHINA:  NATIONALISM  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS 

The  great  problem  for  China  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  place  is  a 
modern  world,  a  world  of  modern  industry  and  commerce,  a  world 
of  almost  absolutely  complete  communication,  by  steamship,  rail, 
telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  for  which  time  and  space  hardly  exist 
as  barriers,  and  in  which  no  dark  corners  and  hiding  places  are 
long  possible.  Isolation  is  no  longer  a  possibility  for  any  nation, 
and  this  often  causes  profound  modification  in  the  organization  of 
a  people  and  its  mode  of  living. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

JAPAN:  THE  COUNTRY,  PEOPLE,  SOCIAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS,  GOVERNMENT 

AND  INSTITUTIONS 

The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  also  much  disputed.  It  is  certain 
that  a  race  of  people  related  to  the  Koreans  and  Manchurians,  who 
had  progressed  beyond  the  stone  age,  and  used  weapons  made  of 
metal,  gradually  invaded  Japan  from  the  continent  through  Korea. 
It  is  possible  that  these  invaders  had  some  Ainu  blood  in  them. 
They  clearly  possessed  marked  Malay  elements.  Comparative  phi- 
lology divides  the  different  Mongolian  nations  into  two  groups ;  those 
whose  language  is  analytic  and  those  whose  language  is  synthetic. 
The  Japanese,  with  the  Koreans,  Manchurians,  Finns  and  Turks, 
belong  to  the  latter  group.  In  any  case  they  stand  nearer  it  than 
the  Chinese  and  Tibetans,  whose  language  is  analytic. 

— Hisho  Saito,  A  History  of  Japan  (London,  1912),  p.  3.  (Transl. 
by  Elizabeth  Lee.)  

Although  the  organization  of  the  Family  leaves  the  individual  with 
very  little  initiative  in  what  we  regard  as  his  private  affairs,  it 
has  another  and  more  agreeable  side.  While  it  exacts  complete  obedi- 
ence from  its  members,  it  is  responsible  for  all  who  fall  into  distress. 
As  a  result,  the  whole  of  the  Family  resources  can  be  brought,  if 
required,  to  the  relief  of  its  unfortunate  members;  for  the  Family 
is  disgraced  if  it  fails  to  carry  out  its  social  obligation. 

— From  G.  C.  Allen,  Modern  Japan  and  Its  Problems  (London, 
1928),  p.  44.  

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of  Japan  both  the  civil  and 
the  military  power  was  wielded  by  the  Emperor.  The  whole  people 
were  soldiers,  and  the  "son  of  heaven"  was  their  commander-in-chief. 
There  was  no  special  class  of  generals,  nor  was  there  a  distinct 
military  class.  The  Emperor  himself,  or  one  of  his  family,  led  out 
his  troops  to  battle,  so  that  this  charge  was  only  committed  to 
members  of  the  imperial  house.  The  power  thus  remained  with  the 
sovereign,  who  was  able  to  maintain  his  authority  over  the  nation. 

Subsequently  the  officials  were  divided  into  civil  and  military, 
according  to  the  Chinese  system. 

— From  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams,  The  History  of  Japan  (Lon- 
don, 1874),  I:  15. 
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The  cultural  penetration  of  China — for  of  other  kinds  of  penetra- 
tion in  any  period  of  Japanese  history  we  have  no  trace — was  in 
full  swing  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  China  being  then 
under  the  rule  of  the  famous  Tang  dynasty.  In  art  and  literature, 
in  administration  and  handicrafts,  Chinese  lessons  and  precepts 
proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  moulding  influences.  These  were 
exercised  without  compulsion  of  any  kind.  It  was  an  instance  of  an 
intrinsically  higher  culture  benignantly  and  automatically  flowing 
into  the  needy  lower  levels. 

— From  Inazo  Nitobe,  Japanese  Traits  and  Foreign  Influences 
(London,  1927),  p.  44. 

The  first  mention  in  our  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese 
learning  into  the  imperial  household  places  it  in  the  reign  of  the 
fifteenth  emperor  Ojin,  in  the  year  284  after  Christ,  according  to 
the  earliest  native  records,  but  according  to  more  trustworthy  recent 
computation  considerably  later  than  that  date.  We  are  told  that  a 
certain  prince  was  put  under  the  tutorship  of  a  learned  Corean 
scholar  of  Chinese,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor,  came  over 
to  Japan  with  the  Confucian  Analects  .  .  .  and  some  other  Chinese 
classics  as  a  tribute  from  the  King  of  Kudara.  But  long  before  the 
learning  of  the  Celestial  Empire  found  its  way  through  Corea  into 
our  imperial  court,  it  had  in  all  probability  been  making  its  silent 
influence  felt  here  and  there  among  the  Japanese  people. 

— From  Okakura-Yoshisaburo,  The  Japanese  Spirit  (London, 
1905),  pp.  45-46.  

The  Sinsju,  that  is,  the  adherents  of  the  Sintos  Religion,  call 
their  Temples,  or  Churches,  Mia,  which  word,  .  .  .  signifies  dwell- 
ing places  of  immortal  Souls.  They  came  nearest  to  the  Fana  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  they  are  generally  speaking  so  many  lasting 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  great  men.  .  .  .  The  Gods, 
who  are  the  subject  of  their  worship,  they  call  Sin  and  Cami,  which 
signifies  Souls  or  Spirits. 

— From  Engelbert  Kaempfer,  The  History  of  Japan  (Glasgow, 
1906 — a  reprint  of  the  old  English  translation  of  1727),  II:  8. 


No  other  race  [the  Japanese]  with  which  we  are  acquainted  have 
the  love  of  nature  so  strongly  inborn  and  so  widespread  in  them. 
It  pervades  their  whole  life,  and  colours  the  entire  range  of  their 
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religion,  art,  and  poetry,  as  well  as  of  their  daily  pursuits  and  their 
holiday  recreation. 

— From  Walter  Weston,  A  Wayfarer  in  Unfamiliar  Japan  (Lon- 
don, 1925),  p.  10. 


A  quality  of  the  people  which  has  been  praised  by  every  visitor 
to  Japan  is  their  love  of  beauty.  This,  indeed,  means  the  whole  of 
their  life,  wherever  it  remains  untouched  by  industrialism;  and  it  is 
not  limited  to  artistic  colonies,  as  in  those  countries  where  taste 
has  been  corrupted  by  tawdry  abundance  and  where  standards  of 
pecuniary  ostentation  have  taken  the  place  of  aesthetic  ones.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  older  cities,  like  Kyoto,  where  the  temples  and 
shrines  still  imprison  the  delicate  charm  of  past  centuries  that  the 
grace  of  the  Japanese  civilization  survives.  Glimpses  of  it  may  be 
caught  on  any  festival  day  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  country. 

— From  G.  C.  Allen,  Modern  Japan  and  Its  Problems  (London, 
1928),  p.  28. 


The  earliest  known  references  to  Fuji-San  in  Japanese  literature 
are  to  be  found  in  a  very  ancient  and  famous  anthology  known  as 
the  Manyoshu  ("the  Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves,"  "an  anthology 
of  all  the  ages"),  published  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  A.D. : 

When  of  yore  the  Gods  did  part 

Heaven  above  from  Earth  below — 

Lonely  in  his  majesty 

Fuji,  loftily  sublime, 

O'er  Suruga's  land  uprose. 

Oh,  the  towering  peak  of  Fugi ! 

When,  with  upturned  glance,  men  scan  it, 

All  the  vasty  plain  of  Heaven, 

And  of  Sun  on  daily  path 

All  the  lustrous  light  is  hidden, 

And  of  nightly  radiance  moon. 

Not  a  shimmer  may  be  seen — 

Still  'round  thee  shall  white  cloud  hover, 

Scarcely  daring  stay  or  go; 
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Still  the  snow  shall  fall  upon  thee, 
Ever  falling  ceaselessly; 
Still  shall  men  the  story  tell, 
Lofty  peak  of  Fuji-San. 

[Transl.  by  F.  V.  Dickins.] 

— From  Walter  Weston,  The  Playground  of  the  Far  East  (Lon- 
don, 1918),  p.  37. 


Painting  has  been  with  the  Japanese  the  art  chiefly  recognized 
in  literature ;  the  ancient  works  on  sculpture  or  lacquer,  printed  be- 
fore 1868,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  but  those 
relating  to  painting  are  legion.  They  follow  the  same  trend  as  in 
China,  and  in  fact  they  give  the  prominence,  as  a  rule,  to  the  so-called 
Chinese  schools  of  painting  rather  than  to  the  purely  Japanese  ones. 

— From  Robert  P.  Porter,  Japan:  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power 
(Oxford,  1918),  pp.  345-346. 


Music  in  Japan  existed  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  of  them  Japanese 
music  handed  down  from  old  Japan,  and  the  other  Western  music 
which  was  introduced  from  Europe  and  America  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  Meiji.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  [1920]  these  two  often 
appeared  together  on  the  program  of  the  same  concert,  but  of  late 
they  have  become  separated.  There  are  therefore  two  sets  of  music 
lovers,  one  favoring  the  traditional  native  music  and  the  other  pat- 
ronizing the  Western.  Generally  speaking  students  and  other  young 
men  prefer  the  latter. 

— From  The  Japan  Year  Booh  (Tokyo,  1930),  p.  256. 


When  the  Japanese  authorities  discovered  the  advantages  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  received  every 
encouragement  to  extend  their  business,  and  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  traders,  these  priests  were  at  first  allowed  to  preach  their  religion 
without  hindrance,  and  made  converts  in  large  number. 

— From  G.  A.  Ballard,  The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the  Political 
History  of  Japan  (London,  1921),  p.  42. 
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CIVILIZATION  AND  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN 

Deducting  then  six  centuries  from  our  early  history,  we  bring  the 
foundation  of  our  Empire  to  60  B.C. — some  historians  assign  the 
date  to  20  or  25  B.C. — instead  of  660  as  usually  accepted,  making 
the  first  ruler,  Jimmu  Tenno,  .  .  .  contemporary  with  Julius 
Caesar.  .  .  . 

Whatever  the  geographical  origin  of  our  royal  house  or  of  our 
people,  we  seem  to  have  started  an  organized  community  in  the 
southern  part  of  Japan  about  the  Christian  era,  when  we  had,  per- 
haps, just  emerged  from  the  Bronze  Age. 

— From  Inazo  Nitobe,  Japanese  Traits  and  Foreign  Influences 
(London,  1927),  pp.  70-71. 


The  Japanese  coup  d'etat  of  1867,  commonly  called  the  Restora- 
tion, was  as  swiftly  executed  as  it  had  been  elaborately  prepared  for 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Imperial  cause.  The  forces  which  finally 
thrust  the  Emperor  forward  into  the  position  of  an  active  ruler  were 
of  varying  degree  of  power  and  diverse  origin,  intellectual,  senti- 
mental, political,  and  military,  some  at  work  for  several  centuries, 
and  others  the  result  of  the  two  decades  immediately  preceding 
the  event. 

— From  Walter  Wallace  McLaren,  A  Political  History  of  Japan 
During  the  Meiji  Era,  1867-1912  (London  and  New  York,  1916). 


The  old  order  of  things  [in  Japan]  had  crumbled  away,  and 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Shogunate  and  feudal  system  she  was  piecing 
together  with  not  a  little  trouble  a  new  kind  of  administration.  The 
form  of  this  new  government  was  borrowed  .  .  .  from  an  ancient 
model.  And  it  was  the  same  with  the  principle  it  represented,  that 
of  direct  imperial  rule.  But  here  the  resemblance  ended.  Japan  had 
entered  on  a  new  departure.  She  was  moving  in  the  direction  of 
reform  on  Western  lines.  For  China  as  pattern  was  now  substituted 
the  West,  and  in  this  breaking  with  tradition  and  precedent  lay 
not  the  least  of  her  difficulties. 

—From  J.  H.  Gubbins,  The  Progress  of  Japan,  1853-1871  (Ox- 
ford, 1911),  p.  225. 
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In  a  measure  Commodore  Perry  may  be  said  to  have  met  the 
Japanese  on  their  own  ground.  It  has  always  been  customary  for 
the  Japanese  to  consider  all  their  plans  and  projects  very  carefully 
before  proceeding  to  execute  them,  and  to  arrive  at  a  clear-cut 
decision  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out,  and 
to  determine  the  deportment  and  conduct  of  their  representatives 
in  all  negotiations  or  public  functions.  Perry  had  devoted  much 
thought  to  what  his  attitude  should  be  towards  the  Japanese;  and 
when  he  came  into  contact  with  them  he  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  knowing  his  own  mind  on  this  all  important  matter. 

— From  James  Murdoch,  A  History  of  Japan  (revised  by  Joseph 
H.  Longford)  (London,  1925),  p.  576. 


A  common  remark  that  Japan  accomplished  in  fifty  years  what 
took  Europe  three  centuries  sounds  exceedingly  flattering,  but  it 
is  true  only  in  one  sense,  that  our  feudal  system  was  abruptly  abol- 
ished. It  is  said  that  this  was  done  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 
But  a  pen  did  not  uproot  an  institution,  it  only  announced  that  the 
thing  was  done  with.  The  really  significant  fact  about  it  was  the 
moral  preparedness  of  the  people,  under  the  regime  of  feudalism, 
for  something  better.  For  centuries  the  nation  was  disciplined  and, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  came,  a  stroke  of  the  pen  only  made  known 
that  princes  and  lords  gave  up  their  fiefs  in  order  that  the  country 
might  be  consolidated.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
in  Japan  was  more  a  "self-denying  ordinance"  than  an  act  of  politi- 
cal sagacity,  and  a  moral  action,  a  behaviour,  is  an  outcome  of  years 
of  training,  not  usually  the  work  of  the  sub-conscious  mind. 

The  transformation  of  Japan  in  the  last  two  generations,  which 
took  the  world  by  surprise,  was  only  the  efflorescence  of  the  plant 
which  had  been  tenderly  nurtured  in  the  three  hundred  yars  of  self- 
development  in  her  isolated  tranquillity.  It  was  a  century's  aloe 
blossoming  in  a  day. 

— From  Inazo  Nitobe,  Japanese  Traits  and  Foreign  Influences 
(London,  1927),  pp.  14-15. 


The  war  between  Japan  and  China,  .   .  .  was  fraught  with  mo- 
mentous  consequences.    Of   the   Far   Eastern   Powers,  ...  by   far 
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the  most  important  were  China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  represented 
the  conservative  and  civilian,  the  Japanese  the  progressive  and  mili- 
tary forces.  ...  In  China  change  was  disliked,  in  Japan  it  was 
welcomed.  The  people  ruled  by  the  Manchu  sovereign  at  Peking 
despised  soldiers,  whereas  the  subjects  of  the  Mikado  had  for  cen- 
turies looked  up  to  and  revered  the  Samurai,  perhaps  the  finest 
military  caste  that  has  ever  existed. 

— From  Robert  P.  Porter,  Japan:  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power 
(Oxford,  1918),  p.  122.  

The  sudden,  the  almost  meteor-like  rise  of  an  Empire  with  such 
a  strange  and  peculiar  culture  to  the  proud  position  of  by  no  means 
the  least  among  the  Great  Powers  of  the  modern  world  is  indeed  a 
startling  phenomenon.  Startling  at  all  events  to  those  who  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  past  of  the  Japanese  people.  The 
present  open-mouthed  surprise  of  the  West  at  the  unexpected  devel- 
opment in  the  North  East  Pacific  is  mainly  due  to  misconceptions 
of  the  world  civilization.  Many  very  worthy  people  seem  to  fancy 
that  anything  that  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with  European,  or  so- 
called  Christian  culture,  cannot  be  regarded  as  civilization. 

— From  James  Murdoch,  A  History  of  Japan  (Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  1910),  I:  2. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

OTHER  FAR  EASTERN  REGIONS  AND  COUNTRIES 

It  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Chow  dynasty  .  .  .  that  we  hear 
of  a  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Liaotung  proper.  This  was  Chaosien, 
occupying  the  fine  lands  east  of  Kingchow  to  Dalong  gang,  includ- 
ing the  rivers  Liao  and  Yaloo.  It  touched  the  sea  to  the  south,  and 
extended  north  to  the  borders  of  the  modern  Mukden. 
— From  John  Ross,  History  of  Corea  (Paisley,  n.  d.),  p.  3. 


"When  I  first  entered  Korea,"  said  one  of  the  earlier  foreign 
residents  to  me,  "it  seemed  as  though  I  were  stepping  out  of  real 
life  into  the  veritable  wonderland  of  Alice.  Everything  was  so  fan- 
tastic, so  very  different  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  so  absurd, 
so  repulsive,  or  so  bizarre,  that  I  had  to  ask  myself,  time  after  time, 
whether  I  was  awake  or  dreaming." 

— From  F.  A.  McKenzie,  The  Tragedy  of  Korea  (London,  1908), 
p.  25.  

Always  reserved  and  ceremonious,  never  raising  the  tone  of  voice, 
appearing  more  polite  the  higher  the  position  they  occupy,  to  the 
degree  that  the  king  considers  it  his  duty  always  to  speak  in  a  low 
voice,  even  when  addressing  his  servants,  the  Annamites  [of  Indo- 
China]  understand  nothing  of  our  outbursts,  our  gestures,  our 
violences,  and  our  angers.  In  their  eyes,  a  man  who  gets  excited 
is  necessarily  drunk  or  mad. 

The  Annamite  is  sober,  and  industrious,  and  greatly  attached  to 
his  family,  to  his  house,  to  his  field,  naturally  mild  and  timid  like 
his  buffaloes,  but  courageous  and  very  disdainful  of  death,  to  which 
he  always  goes  without  weakness. 

— Translated  by  J.  A.  R.  from  J.-L.  de  Lanessan,  L'Indo-Chine 
Francaise  (Paris,  1889),  p.  207. 


The  character  of  the  average  Siamese  is  marked  by  a  general 
friendly  but  careless  politeness,  tinctured  considerably  with  sub- 
serviency towards  superiors  and  with  arrogance  towards  inferiors. 
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His  manners,  which  are  naturally  good,  are  developed  by  the  habit 
of  respect  towards  his  parents,  his  teachers,  and  the  members  of 
the  priesthood,  which  he  is  taught  to  adopt  at  an  early  age.  Amongst 
the  upper  classes  it  is  common  to  meet  with  a  quiet  dignity  and 
serene  politeness  rarely  excelled  in  the  most  refined  countries  of 
the  world,  while  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  surpass  those  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  classes  of  Europe,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  with  nations  of  the  Far  East.  Towards  Europeans  the  behavior 
of  the  Siamese  often  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  which  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  every  Siamese  considers  himself,  by  virtue  of 
his  nationality  and  quite  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  vastly 
the  superior  of  any  foreigner.  ...  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
European  in  Siam  sometimes  exhibits  a  contempt  for  his  hosts  which 
is  scarcely  calculated  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  politeness. 

The  Siamese  is  naturally  submissive  to  those  whom  he  recognizes 
as  his  superiors  but  in  his  general  dealings  with  the  world  displays 
considerable  independence  and  self-reliance.  He  is  light-hearted, 
open  and  frank,  kindly  and  hospitable  and,  in  spite  of  occasional 
lapses  into  cruelty  and  apathetic  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  generally  humane.  He  is  of  peace-loving  disposition  and, 
considering  the  facilities  which  he  enjoys,  little  given  to  the  com- 
mission of  violent  crimes. 

— From  W.  A.  Graham,  Siam  (London,  1924),  pp.  147-148. 


The  East  Indies  stand  today,  like  Brazil,  on  the  edge  of  a  new 
era.  They  form  a  land  of  plenty,  but  their  full  development  is  a 
matter  of  the  future.  In  that  future,  the  natives,  if  only  because  of 
the  rate  at  which  they  increase,  must  play  an  ever-increasing  part: 
the  Malay  more  especially  as  sailor,  fisherman,  plantation-hand^ 
labourer;  the  Javanese  as  planter,  cultivator,  and  artisan.  At  pres- 
ent the  native  aristocracy,  who  used  to  rule  as  feudal  chiefs,  and 
now  rule  for  and  with  the  Dutch,  are  paid  heavy  salaries  and  own 
large  estates.  As  all  their  descendants  cannot  become  regents  or 
bureaucrats,  it  is  obviously  in  their  interest  to  learn  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  with  all  that  is  thereby  entailed.  ...  A  time  must 
come  when  the  soil  of  the  Indies  will  present  itself  to  the  native, 
as  to  the  colonist,  as  the  natural  source  of  wealth ;  and  in  Sumatra 
the   coal   measures    point   to   the    probability    of   future    industrial 
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development.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Indies  have  once  and 
for  all  passed  the  period  of  spoliation;  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  wise  and  paternal  rule  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  lack  of  enormous 
urban  populations,  will  forever  be  a  safeguard  against  the  poisonous 
growth  of  a  spurious  nationalism. 

— From  Bernard  Miall's  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  A. 
Cabaton,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Other  Islands  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  (London,  1911),  pp.  23-24. 


The  permanent  European  discovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(so  named  in  honor  of  Philip  II  of  Spain)  was  made  by  Ferdinand 
Magellan  in  1521.  Long  before  that  time,  however,  the  Chinese 
had  been  making  trading  voyages  thither,  and  the  islands  were 
probably  well  known  to  the  Japanese.  Arab  traders  and  proselyters 
also  had  visited  the  islands  often  before  Magellan's  discovery;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Arabs  have  left  their  impress  in  the  southern  islands 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  There  has  been 
considerable  Chinese  admixture  with  the  native  stock  and  the  Chi- 
nese mestizos  are  an  important  part  of  the  present  population.  The 
aborigines  were  the  small  brown  race  known  generally  as  Negritos, 
of  whom  perhaps  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  still  survive.  The  pre- 
vailing stock  is  Malay,  though  this  is  mixed  with  the  Negrito,  and 
in  varying  degrees  with  Polynesian  and  Melonesian  blood,  and  per- 
haps other  strains  are  present.  The  first  permanent  Spanish  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1565  by  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi,  who  justly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  modern  colonial  pioneers.  Before  1600  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  and  middle  islands  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  through  the  efforts  of  the  religious  orders,  although 
there  are  still  about  400,000  pagans  and  perhaps  about  the  same 
number  of  Mohammedans  among  the  total  population.  The  archi- 
pelago, however,  represents  the  only  part  of  the  Far  Eastern  tropics 
which  has  been  Christianized.  The  contact  with  Spain  for  over 
three  centuries  gave  the  people  more  or  less  of  a  western  viewpoint, 
but  in  many  places  the  Spanish  culture  is  a  mere  overlay  above  the 
old  native  culture.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the  Tagalogs  and 
some  of  the  other  Malay  peoples  were  possessed  of  considerable 
culture  which  placed  them  in  the  highest  stages  of  barbarism  or 
the  lower  stages  of  civilization.  The  Chinese  influence  has  from  the 
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first  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  although  the  influence  of  Indian 
civilization  perhaps  superseded  the  Chinese  in  certain  parts  of  the 
group,  and  can  today  be  detected  in  certain  basic  words. 

Since  United  States  occupation,  the  islands  have  progressed  more 
than  in  all  the  centuries  preceding  1898,  but  there  is  a  fairly  wide- 
spread feeling  among  Filipinos  in  favor  of  separation,  much  of  which 
has  been  manufactured  by  Filipino  politicians.  The  present  trend  in 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  separation,  this  being  based 
almost  entirely  on  economic  grounds ;  but  no  prediction  as  to  the 
ultimate  status  of  the  archipelago  can  be  made.  As  a  whole  the 
people  are  a  charming  race  with  many  potentialities.  The  inland  sea 
of  the  group  is  even  lovelier  than  the  famous  inner  sea  of  Japan; 
and  there  are  many  picturesque  and  beautiful  places  throughout 
the  islands. — J.  A.  R. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  The  Far  East,  with  Special 
Reference  to  China,  Its  Culture,  Civilization,  and  History,  is  $7.00 
in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of 
the  program  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing  papers  and 
discussions  are  supplied.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both 
ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Indi- 
viduals or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  cents.  Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to  North  Carolina 
registered  clubs. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee,  in 
order  to  continue  through  the  second  year. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

The  secretary  of  the  club  should  fill  out  and  return  to  the  Ex- 
tension Division  application  blanks  for  material.  These  applications 
will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide  by  which  the  references  will  be 
sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting.  This 
material  may  be  kept  until  after  the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  is  charged  for  each  package  of  books  kept  over  the  allotted 
time. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  and  articles  suggested.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  libraries  will  contain 
some  of  the  material. 

The  order  of  the  chapters  may  be  changed  to  any  other  order 
without  sacrificing  the  interest,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  any 
reason,  such  as  a  better  distribution  of  reference  material. 

Transportation  charges,  including  postage  and  packing,  are  paid 
by  the  borrowers,  unless  they  belong  to  North  Carolina  registered 
clubs. 

University   Extension   Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 
First  Meeting:  The  Land  and  the  People  of  China 

Date 

1.  The  Geographical  Background 

Led  by 

2.  The  People:  Their  Origin;  Population;  Old  Civilization 

Led  by 

3.  Map  Study 

Led  by 

Second  Meeting:  Organized  Society  and  Social  Life  in  China 

Date 

1.  The  Family  and  Ancestral  Worship 

Led  by 

2.  Woman  and  Marriage;  Children 

Led  by 

3.  Social  Life  and  Intercourse;  Recreation;  the  Theater;  Mortuary  Cus- 

toms, etc. 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:  Other  Social  and  Economic  Life  in  China 

Date 

1.  Agriculture  and  Famine 

Led  by 

2.  Industries  and  Economic  Matters 

Led  by 

3.  Commerce  and  Trade 

Led  by 

Fourth  Meeting:  Country,  Towns,  Cities,  and  Government  in  China 

Date 

1.  Country  Life,  Towns  and  Cities 

Led  by 

2.  Government  to  the  End  of  the  Manchus 

Led  by 

3.  Government  Since  the  End  of  the  Manchus 

Led  by 

Fifth  Meeting:  Religion,  Morals,  and  Philosophy  in  China 

Date 

1.  The  Ancient  Religion;  Confucianism;  Taoism 

Led  by 
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2.  Buddhism  and  Mohamedanism 

Led  by 

3.  Christianity,  Missionaries,  and  General  Considerations 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  Education,  Literature,  and  Art  in  China 

Date 

1.  Education 

Led  by 

2.  Literature 

Led  by 

3.  Art 

Led  by 

Seventh  Meeting:  From  the  Mythical  Beginnings  to  the  End  of  the  Chow 
Dynasty 

Date 

1.  Mythical  Beginnings;  the  Hsia  Dynasty;  the  Shang  Dynasty 

Led  by 

2.  The  Chow  Dynasty 

Led  by 

3.  Religion,  Thought,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Chow  Dynasty 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Ch'in,  Han,  Tang,  and  Sung  Dynasties 

Date 

1.  The  Ch'in  and  Han  Dynasties 

Led  by 

2.  From  the  End  of  the  Han  Dynasty  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sung 

Dynasty 

Led  by 

3.  The  Sung  Dynasty  and  the  Mongols 

Led  by 

Ninth  Meeting-'  The  Mongol  and  Ming  Dynasties  and  Western  Contact 

Date 

1.  Kublai  Khan  and   His  Descendants  and  Early  European   Contact; 

The  Polos 

Led  by 

2.  The  Ming  Dynasty 

Led  by 

3.  Western  Contact 

Led  by 
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Tenth  Meeting:  From  the  Beginnings  of  the  Manchus  (Tsing  Dynasty) 
to  the  End  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion 

Date 

1.  From  the  Inception  of  the  Manchus  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Ch'ien 

Lung 

Led  by 

2.  From  the  Death  of  Ch'ien  Lung  to  the   Outbreak  of  the   Taiping 

Rebellion 

Led  by 

3.  The  Taiping  Rebellion 

Led  by 

Eleventh  Meeting :  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Manchus  and  the  Early 
Years  of  the  Republic 

Date 

1.  To  the  End  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War 

Led  by 

2.  The  Boxer  Uprising  and  the  End  of  the  Manchus 

Led  by 

3.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Republic 

Led  by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Present-Day  China;  Nationalism  and  Its  Problems 

Date 

1.  The  Struggle  Toward  Nationalism 

Led  by 

2.  The  Manchurian  Question,  Past  and  Present 

Led  by 

3.  Extraterritoriality 

Led  by 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  Japan:  The  Country,  People,  Social  and  Economic 
Factors,  Government  and  Institutions 

Date 

1.  The  Land  and  the  People 

Led  by 

2.  Institutions  and  Government 

Led  by 

3.  Religion  and  Philosophy;  Art;  Literature 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Civilization  and  History  of  Japan 

Date 

1.  From  the  Beginning  to  the  Visit  of  Perry 

Led  by 
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2.  From  Perry's  Visit  to  the  Sino-Japanese  War 

Led  by 

3.  From  the  Beginning  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  to  the  Present 

Led  by 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  Other  Far  Eastern  Regions  and  Countries 

Date 

1.  Korea 

Led  by 

2.  Indo-China  and  Siam 

Led  by 

3.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands 

Led  by 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


REVIEW  OF  CONTESTS  HELD 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  high  schools  of 
North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13.  It  was  organ- 
ized to  encourage  debating  in  a  systematic  fashion  on  the  part  of  the  high 
school  students  of  the  state.  The  query  of  that  year  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  women  to  vote 
under  the  same  qualifications  as  men.  Ninety  schools  took  part  in  the  state- 
wide debate  which  was  held  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both 
debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  64  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the 
final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  high  school,  represented  by  Messrs.  Grady 
Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative,  was  the  winner  in  the  final 
debate  on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1913-14 

During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  received 
the  additional  support  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  Everywhere, 
all  over  the  state,  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful  relation  with  every 
community  in  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  schools  participated  in 
the  triangular  debates  on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of 
their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to 
compete  in  the  final  contest.  The  Winston-Salem  high  school,  represented  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative,  won  the  final 
debate  on  April  30,  1914,  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The 
query  v/as,  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative  and   referendum  in  state-wide   legislation. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1914-15 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  ninety  counties  became  members  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  in  1914-15.  Representing  them,  1,000  student- 
debaters  spoke  on  March  26,  1915,  before  large  audiences  all  over  North 
Carolina  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Fifty 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  de- 
baters, to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high  school, 
represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the  negative, 
won  the  final  debate  on  April  9,  1915,  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup. 
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THE  CONTEST  OF  1915-16 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  enrolled  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  for  a  great  state-wide  debate,  March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy. 
Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
272  speakers,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  take  part  in  the  final  contest.  The  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd 
Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Graham  high  school. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1916-17 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  federal  government  should  own  and 
operate  the  railways.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  schools  enrolled  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  triangular  debates  which  were  held  on  March  31,  1917.  Seventy- 
four  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives,  296  in 
number,  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  was 
won  on  April  20,  1917,  by  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis,  speakers 
on  the  affirmative  for  the  Waynesville  high  school. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1917-18 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  triangular  debates  were  held  on  March  29,  1918,  when  66  schools, 
with  264  debaters,  participated.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  repre- 
senting the  Wilson  high  school,  on  the  negative,  won  the  decision  and  carried 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  back  to  Wilson  for  the  second  time.  The  enrollment 
of  schools  in  the  sixth  annual  contest  was  300. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1918-19 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  government 
should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  for  all  able-bodied 
men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.  One  hundred  and  eighty  schools  enrolled 
for  participation  in  the  triangular  debates  which  were  held  on  April  4,  1919. 
Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives, 
numbering  164  speakers,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Aura 
Holton  and  Leo  Brady,  representing  the  Durham  high  school,  on  the  negative 
side,  were  successful  in  winning  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  May  2,  1919. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1919-20 

Two  hundred  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved.  That  the  United  Slates  should 
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adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration.  Forty-four 
schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  on  April  14,  1920,  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  176  debaters,  to  the  University  to  take  part  in  the  final 
contest.  Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high  school,  repre- 
senting the  affirmative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  28,  1920. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1920-21 

The  ninth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  in  which  200 
schools  participated,  revolved  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of 
collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  industry. 
Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  on  April  1,  1921,  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  finals. 
Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  repre- 
senting the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  on  April  15,  1921. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1921-22 

The  query  discussed  by  the  250  schools  participating  in  the  tenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty  schools  won  both  of  their 
debates  in  the  state-wide  triangular  contest  on  March  24,  1922,  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  240  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Linwood 
Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  representing  the 
negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which 
was  held  on  April  7,  1922.  Since  the  Durham  high  school  was  victorious  in  the 
final  debates  in  1921  and  1922,  this  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of 
the  first  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  in  1913  by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1922-23 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual  contest  of 
the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Sixty 
schools  won  both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  on  March  31,  1923,  and  sent 
their  teams,  numbering  240  speakers,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest. 
Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and  Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  repre- 
senting the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  13,  1923. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1923-24 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  schools  taking  part  in  the  twelfth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  cancelled.     Seventy-one  schools  won  both  de- 
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bates  in  the  triangular  contest  of  March  28,  1924,  and  sent  their  teams,  number- 
ing 284  speakers,  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss 
Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the 
affirmative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
which  was  held  on  April  11,  1924. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1924-25 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
test of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North 
Carolina  should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act.  Sixty- 
five  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  260 
speakers,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and 
Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  10, 
1925.  Since  the  Wilson  high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  in  192t 
and  1925,  this  high  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  second  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923 
by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1925-26 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  schools  taking  part  in  the  four- 
teenth annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That 
North  Carolina  should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
an  eight  months  school  term.  Sixty-seven  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  on 
April  2,  1926,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  268  debaters,  to  the  University 
for  the  final  contest.  Misses  Mell  Efird  and  Loretto  Carroll,  of  the  AVinston- 
Salem  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  third  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  16,  1926. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1926-27 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools  participated  in  the  fifteenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  Curtis-Reid  bill,  providing  for  a  federal  department  of 
education.  Sixty-seven  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the 
state-wide  contest  on  April  1  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  268  debaters, 
to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Harry  Gump  and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the 
Greensboro  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative,  won  the  award  of  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  15,  1927. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1927-28 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  195  schools  taking  part  in  the  sixteenth 
annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill.  Fifty  schools  won 
both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  6  and  sent 
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their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest. 
Henry  Roper  and  Hal  Hopper,  of  the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  repre- 
senting the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  on  April  20,  1928. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1928-29 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  schools  participated  in  the  seventeenth  annual 
contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  join  the  World  Court.  Fifty-nine  schools  won  both  of 
their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  5,  1929,  and  sent 
their  teams,  numbering  236  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Floyd 
Adams  and  Shearod  Crumpler,  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  high  school,  repre- 
senting the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  on  April  19,  1929. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1929-30 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  18(j  schools  taking  part  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was,  Resolved, 
That  North  Carolina  should  adopt  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
authorizing  the  classification  of  property  for  taxation.  Fifty-one  schools  won 
both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  4,  1930, 
and  sent  their  representatives,  220  in  number,  to  the  University  for  the  final 
contest.  Miss  Eleanor  Bizzell  and  Ezra  Griffin,  of  the  Goldsboro  high  school, 
representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  18,  1930. 

THE  CONTEST  OF  1930-31 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  schools  took  part  in  the  nineteenth  annual  contest 
of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  on  the  question,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  grant  immediate  independence  to  the  Philippines.  Fifty-two 
schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April 
3,  1931,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  208  speakers,  to  the  University  for 
the  finals.  Miss  Marian  Weil  and  Ezra  Griffin,  of  the  Goldsboro  high  school, 
representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  17,  1931.  Since  the  Goldsboro  high  school 
was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  in  1930  and  1931,  this  high  school  came  into 
permanent  possession  of  the  third  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given 
to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1926  by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1931-32 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.     The  problem 
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of  unemployment  has  assumed  large  proportions  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  national  system  of  compulsory  unemployment 
insurance.  The  high  school  debating  leagues  of  twenty-five  states  will  discuss 
the  issue  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  this  year.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  central  committee  that  the  state-wide  debate  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  contests  which  have 
yet  been  held.  The  attention  of  debaters  and  of  all  others  interested  in  the 
contest  is  directed  to  the  statement  of  the  query,  with  the  accompanying  ex- 
planations and  limitations  of  the  meaning  of  the  query,  on  page  13  of  this 
handbook. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  articles  carried 
in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  and  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a  query,  to 
be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  extend- 
ing in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  secondary 
school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the  Union 
shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  triangular  debates,  the  status  and 
standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  convenience  of  loca- 
tion to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  every  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two  debating 
teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query, 
and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of  the 
schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority 
of  the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already  finished 
a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the 
contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students  who  are  in 
upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior  plan,  unless 
these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from,  or  awarded  diplomas  by,  the 
schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools.  If  such  students 
have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are,  of  course,  ineligible 
to  compete. 
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7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1,  1931, 
shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on  the 
negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding  the 
debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  of  the  schools 
which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the  local 
contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more  than 
fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of  speakers 
in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  negative.  The 
order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative, 
negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  reversal 
of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate,  provided  that 
such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  beforehand  by 
responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  local 
debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
out the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case  only  those  schools 
whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be  entitled 
to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the  two 
teams  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each  school  send- 
ing its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union  and 
the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places,  then  the  re- 
maining school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  query 
and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be  entitled 

to  contest  publicly  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  (The 
strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means  of 
preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  succession 
shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 
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18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with  legitimate 
assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their  school  systems. 
Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice,  suggestions,  discus- 
sions, and  criticisms. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either  team 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  without 
consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the 
debate.     They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an  usher, 
to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  announce  the 
decision. 

5.  Before  the  debates  begin  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given  to 
each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should  be 
his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best; 
that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It  wishes,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful  consideration 
and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  18.  In  cases  where  necessary,  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action  among  themselves  as 
they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means  to  see  to  it  that 
wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit  is  given  in  his 
speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 

For  further  information  address, 

E.  R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  un- 
employment insurance. 

EXPLANATIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  of  issue  in  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debat- 
ing Union  of  North  Carolina,  the  following  explanations  and  limitations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  query  are  distinctly  set  down: 

It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  contemplates  that  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government  would  be  established,  to  have  supervision  over  the 
proposed  national  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance;  that  pub- 
lic employment  exchanges,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  insurance  system, 
would  be  maintained;  that  wage  earners,  generally,  earning  less  than  $1,500 
per  year,  except  those  in  agriculture,  in  domestic  service,  in  public  service, 
and  in  the  teaching  profession,  would  be  included  in  this  system;  that  each 
wage  earner  affected  would  be  required  to  pay  into  the  national  unemployment 
insurance  fund  the  sum  of  approximately  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  his 
weekly  earnings  and  that  this  sum  would  be  matched  by  his  employer  and  also 
matched  by  the  federal  government;  that  the  payment  of  thirty  weekly  pay- 
ments within  the  last  two  years  would  be  a  requirement  in  order  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  draw  unemployment  insurance  benefits  upon  his  becoming  unem- 
ployed; that  the  ratio  between  contributions  and  benefits  would  be  calculated 
on  a  basis  self-sustaining  to  the  national  fund;  that,  when  the  insured  wage 
earner  becomes  unemployed,  he  would  draw  such  funds  as  the  federal  agency 
might  decide  could  properly  be  paid,  on  the  basis  of  one  week's  benefit  for 
each  four  weeks'  of  payments  made;  that  there  would  be  a  waiting  period  of 
two  weeks  after  an  applicant  notifies  an  employment  exchange  of  his  unem- 
ployment before  he  could  draw  benefits;  that  the  number  of  weeks  per  year 
for  which  an  applicant  could  draw  benefits  would  be  limited  to  fifteen;  that 
the  ages  of  18  to  65  would  be  considered  as  the  pertinent  ages  for  the  insured 
under  this  plan;  and  that  the  proposed  plan  would  not  affect  wage  earners  nor 
employers  unless  as  many  as  ten  persons  were  employed  by  the  particular  firm 
or  individual. 

It  is  understood  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  speakers  of  the  affirmative  to 
advocate  the  plan  outlined  above  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  speakers  of 
the  negative  to  oppose  the  plan. 

It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  speakers  of  the  affirmative 
to  advocate  any  form  of  the  "dole" — that  is,  outright  gifts — but  only  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance.  The  obligations  of  the  federal  government 
under  this  plan  would  be  limited  to  matching  the  amounts  paid  in  by  wage 
earners  to  the  fund  and  to  taking  care  of  the  expense  of  administering  the 
system  in  general  including  the  public  employment  exchanges. 

It  is  understood  that  any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
government's  participation  in  an  unemployment  insurance  system  is  hereby 
waived  from  the  discussions  in  the  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF:  EUROPE'S  EXPERIENCE  SUMME1>  fjp 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Harold  Callender  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
November  1,  1931,  page  4,  section  9.) 

While  the  European  unemployment  insurance  systems  differ  from  one  another 
in  many  details,  they  may  be  divided  broadly  into  those  making  insurance  com- 
pulsory and  general  within  specific  wage  groups,  and  those  under  which  insur- 
ance is  voluntary  but  assisted  by  contributions  from  the  state.  The  compulsory 
systems  are  usually  administered  by  the  state,  the  voluntary  ones  by  societies 
of  wage  earners  which  usually  are  identical  with  the  trade  unions. 

As  to  finances,  the  systems  are  of  three  broad  types:  those  under  which  the 
workers,  the  employers  and  the  state  all  contribute  to  the  insurance  fund,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Bulgaria;  those  requiring  the  workers  and  their  employers  alone  to> 
provide  the  funds,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy;  and  those  whereby  the  funds  are 
maintained  by  trade  unions  or  other  organizations  of  workers  but  receive  a 
fixed  appropriation  from  the  state,  either  in  the  form  of  periodical  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  or  in  the  form  of  supplements  to  the  unemployment  benefits 

'd  out.     Of  this  third   type  are  the  systems  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 

L/         ;  ,,     Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  and  Finland. 
Denmark*  v.-  '  £ ' 

Unemployment  insurant  in  Europe  is  mostly  a  post-war  development. 
In  1919  when  the  International  Labor  Conference  recommended  this  kind 
of  protection  for  the  workers,  Great  Britain  was  the  only  country  that  had  a 
compulsory  system  of  insurance,  and  this  system  then  applied  to  only  3,700,000 
workers  About  1,000,000  workers  in  other  countries  were  members  of  volun- 
tary insurance  societies  subsidized  from  public  funds.  Today  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  covers  more  than  35,000,000  European  workers,  volun- 
tary insurance  nearly  3,000,000.  Eight  countries  have  compulsory  systems  and 
eight  have  voluntary  systems. 

The  most  important  of  these  systems-and  the  most  interesting  to  Amer- 
icans-are those  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  for  they  cover  the  bulk  of  the 

age  earners  in  two  of  the  greatest  industrial  countries  They  are  the  most 
notable,   the   most   discussed   and    the   most  misunderstood    of   unemployment 

insurance  systems.  ,  ™„„f  a;c 

In  Germany  there  are  two  distinct  schemes  for  relieving  unemployment  dis- 
tress One  is  an  insurance  system,  the  other  a  system  of  relief  financed  by  the 
R  h  and  the  communes.  They  are  administered  through  the  ™<^ 
(the  employment  exchanges),  but  otherwise  are  quite  separate.  The  msuran ee 
system  embraces  more  than  16,000,000  workers  and  supports  about  1,900,000 
unemployed  by  means  of  a  fund  made  up  of  equal  contributions  from  insured 
v  oXrs  and  Ln  their  employers.  This  fund  has  been  assisted  in  the  last  four 
years  by  appropriations  and  loans  from  the  Reich,  but  it  is  expected  hence- 
to    h  to  be  self  Supporting.    It  pays  benefits  to  about  14  per  cent  of  the  insured 
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workers  and  has  borne  so  far  rather  more  than  half  the  financial  burden  of 
Germany's  enormous  unemployment.  The  rest  of  this  burden  has  been  borne 
by  "emergency  relief,"  financed  entirely  from  public  funds.  It  is  pure  relief 
and  makes  no  pretention  to  being  insurance.  Thus  Germany  has  met  the  situa- 
tion by  both  insurance  and  relief,  but  has  kept  them  fairly  separate. 

In  Great  Britain,  too,  the  unemployed  have  been  supported  partly  by  insur- 
ance and  partly  by  public  relief,  but  the  two  methods  have  been  so  inter- 
mingled that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  disentangle  them  and  decide  where  insur- 
ance leaves  off  and  relief  begins.  An  insurance  system  covering  about  12,000,000 
workers  has  been  gradually  extended,  by  means  of  more  liberal  rules  and  grants 
from  the  exchequer,  until  it  has  become  an  anomalous  arrangement  which  is 
neither  insurance  nor  relief  but  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  British  insur- 
ance system  proper  differs  from  the  German  one  in  that  its  funds  are  derived 
from  contributions  from  the  workers,  the  employers,  and  the  state  in  roughly 
equal  proportions. 

One  may  perhaps  say  that  the  payments  to  the  unemployed  ceased  to  be 
pure  insurance  when  the  time  limit  originally  fixed  for  benefits  was  removed 
and  when  the  exchequer  appropriated  sums  beyond  those  it  was  obliged  to 
appropriate  as  the  state's  contribution  under  the  insurance  law  (though  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  loans  from  the  exchequer  to  the  fund,  which  are  due 
to  be  paid  back,  should  be  included  in  these  extraordinary  appropriations). 
When  benefits  are  paid  for  a  given  number  of  weeks,  and  the  insurance  fund 
is  self-supporting,  the  system  is  one  of  insurance;  but  when  benefits  are  paid 
for  indefinite  periods  and  the  fund  is  unable  to  manage  with  its  normal  re- 
sources, the  system  has  departed  from  the  insurance  principle.  This  is  the 
case  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  British  system,  broadened  and  mixed  with  relief 
as  it  is,  was  65  per  cent  self-supporting  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Now  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring  the  fund  further  along  the  road  to 
complete  self-support.  Under  the  terms  of  the  recent  special  budget  the 
contributions  were  increased,  the  benefits  were  reduced  about  10  per  cent,  the 
period  of  payment  of  benefits  was  limited  to  twenty-six  weeks  and  recipients 
of  a  special  form  of  relief  known  as  "transitional  benefits,"  paid  out  of  the 
insurance  fund,  were  required  to  prove  their  need.  These  provisions  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  fund's  own  resources  and  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
exchequer. 

In  face  of  the  unprecedented  unemployment  in  Britain  and  Germany  in  the 
last  few  years,  these  were  the  alternatives:  either  to  recognize  that  unemploy- 
ment insurance  could  not  cope  with  the  problem  and  to  establish  a  system  of 
relief  to  supplement  it,  as  the  Germans  did;  or  to  enlarge  the  insurance  system 
by  grants  and  loans  and  thus  fqrce  it  to  perform  a  function  for  which  it  was 
not  intended,  as  the  British  did. 

The  Germans  struggled  desperately  to  make  their  insurance  system  bear  an 
ever-increasing  load  by  loans  from  the  state  and  by  raising  the  contribution 
to  6Vo  per  cent  of  the  worker's  wage;  and  they  thus  managed  to  support  about 
1,900,000  unemployed  from  the  insurance  fund  itself,  while  the  rest  were  cared 
for  through  direct  relief.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  grafted  a  system  of  relief 
upon  the  insurance  system,  abandoning  the  time  limit  upon  benefits  and  lower- 
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ing  the  standards  of  eligibility  so  that  workers  who  could  not  qualify  for  insur- 
ance received  it  nevertheless. 

While  insurance  alone  could  not  meet  the  problem  of  unemployment  suddenly 
rising  into  millions,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  met  it — on  a  basis  of  pure  insur- 
ance— should  not  be  underestimated.  In  Germany  the  contributions  of  6% 
per  cent  of  the  wages  of  16,000,000  workers  support  about  1.900,000  unem- 
ployed; and  in  Great  Britain  the  insurance  system  from  its  own  resources  could 
support  900,000  or  more  even  on  the  basis  of  payments  in  force  before  the 
special  budget  went  into  effect.  Moreover,  if  an  insurance  fund  supports  still 
greater  numbers  for  a  time  by  borrowing  from  the  state  and  then  pays  back 
the  loans  when  unemployment  falls,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  insolvent; 
it  will  merely  have  done  what  any  business  firm  does  when  in  similar  difficulties. 

Many  persons,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  refer  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance indiscriminately  as  a  "dole,"  as  though  it  were  something  disgraceful  and 
demoralizing — a  gift  to  the  unemployed  from  the  public  treasury.  This,  for 
the  most  part,  is  inaccurate. 

In  Germany,  from  the  inception  of  the  insurance  system  in  1927  to  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  (March,  1931),  $1,400,000,000  was  paid  to  the  unem- 
ployed through  the  employment  exchanges,  $881,000,000  of  it  coming  from  the 
normal  resources  of  the  insurance  fund  and  $539,000,000  representing  state 
appropriations  for  relief  and  loans  to  the  fund  (which  now  have  been  mostly 
paid  back).  That  is,  $881,000,000  was  insurance  and  $539,000,000  at  the  most 
(even  including  the  loans)  was  "dole." 

In  Great  Britain,  in  the  ten  fiscal  years  ended  last  March,  the  insurance  fund 
paid  to  the  unemployed  $2,888,763,365,  of  which  $2,381,888,365  was  supplied  by 
the  normal  resources  of  the  fund  (including,  of  course,  the  exchequer's  contri- 
butions amounting  to  $614,425,000)  and  $506,875,000  came  from  the  exchequer 
in  the  form  of  relief  and  loans.  So  whether  one  counts  the  loans  as  "dole"  or 
not,  it  is  clear  that  Britain's  insurance  system  has  been  far  more  insurance  than 
"dole."  Indeed,  the  only  expenditures  that  can  be  classified  indisputably  as 
"dole"  are  the  $129,925,000  paid  out  as  direct  relief,  and  this  sum  forms  slightly 
less  than  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  in  the  ten  years  ended  last  March. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  on  any  possible  basis  of  reasoning — -that  is,  whether 
or  not  one  chooses  to  classify  as  "dole"  the  loans  and  state  contributions  to  the 
insurance  fund  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  relief  appropriations  which  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  insurance — these  two  greatest  unemployment  insurance 
systems,  even  in  the  present  extremely  abnormal  situation,  have  been  a  good 
deal  less  than  half  "dole." 

Some  Americans  are  disposed  to  apply  the  term  "dole"  to  all  relief  paid  out 
in  the  form  of  money,  but  not  to  relief  given  in  the  form  of  goods.  Europeans 
make  no  such  distinction;  they  point  out  that  whether  payment  is  in  cash  or 
goods,  it  comes  from  the  public  treasury  and  costs  just  as  much;  and  that  even 
in  America,  as  the  task  proves  beyond  the  resources  of  private  charity,  more 
and  more  of  the  funds  are  provided  by  public  authorities.  Whatever  the  desig- 
nation one  uses,  the  simple  fact  is  that  both  in  Europe  and  America  unemploy- 
ment relief  has  had  to  be  supplied   increasingly    from  public   funds;   though 
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Europe,  in  contrast  to  America,  still  provides  most  of  it  by  systems  of  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

It  is  really  unemployment  that  is  so  costly  to  all  the  great  industrial  nations. 
The  unemployed  must  be  fed  and  sheltered.  If  there  is  no  insurance  system, 
or  if  the  burden  becomes  too  great  for  the  insurance  system,  they  must  be 
helped  through  relief  or  charity.  Unemployment  insurance  places  the  burden 
upon  the  workers,  the  employers  and  (in  most  cases)  upon  the  state  as  well.  It 
regularizes  the  financing  of  payments  in  advance  and  sets  up  machinery  for 
their  systematic  distribution.  Where  there  is  no  general  insurance  system  the 
whole  burden,  both  of  finance  and  of  distribution,  falls  upon  the  community — 
which,  in  most  cases,  has  no  adequate  machinery  for  handling  it. 

One  advantage  of  insurance,  the  European  contends,  is  that  it  frees  the 
worker  from  reliance  upon  charity.  Though  there  are  thousands  in  England 
and  Germany  who  are  forced  to  live  upon  public  funds,  there  are  other  thou- 
sands who  draw  insurance  benefits  from  a  national  fund  to  which  they  have 
contributed  a  part  of  their  wages  every  week  for  years.  These  latter  are  not 
taking  gifts  from  the  state  or  from  charity;  they  are  receiving  what  is  due 
them  from  an  investment. 

A  single  national  system  of  unemployment  insurance  like  that  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  or  Italy  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  establish  in  the  United 
States  because  the  federal  government  exercises  no  such  centralized  authority 
as  exists  in  those  countries,  and  also  because  of  traditional  antipathy  to  such 
social  legislation.  Insurance  through  trade  unions,  with  government  help,  as 
practiced  in  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Czechoslovakia,  would  be  inade- 
quate because  American  workers  are  not  sufficiently  organized.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  equal  contributions  from  workers  and  em- 
ployers, no  private  insurance  fund  can  build  up  sufficient  resources  to  pay 
benefits  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  unless,  of  course,  it  has  a  long-standing 
surplus  to  draw  upon.  Consequently,  in  times  of  prolonged  unemployment, 
like  the  present,  some  public  assistance — as  contributions  or  loans  to  the  fund, 
or  as  simple  relief — would  be  indispensable. 

A  life  or  accident  or  fire  insurance  company  draws  up  actuarial  tables  show- 
ing mathematically  the  probability  of  loss  on  which  it  must  base  its  finances, 
and  it  seldom  goes  far  wrong.  The  risks  of  unemployment  cannot  be  so 
accurately  gauged  until  business  cycles  become  less  of  a  mystery.  The  British 
unemployment  insurance  system  was  based  upon  the  unemployment  in  the 
years  preceding  the  war,  but  the  post-war  depression  upset  all  calculations. 
So  the  insurance  fund  was  in  the  same  predicament  that  v/ould  face  the  sound- 
est life  insurance  company  if  a  sudden  plague  should  kill  off  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  policyholders.  This  would  be  no  reflection  upon  the  principle  of  life 
insurance.  Similarly,  the  failure  of  the  major  unemployment  insurance  systems 
to  cope  with  the  unforeseen  and  unprecedented  unemployment  of  recent  years 
is  held  in  Europe  to  be  no  reflection  upon  unemployment  insurance. 

Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  by  providing  a  severe  test,  has 

shown  the  value  of  unemployment  insurance  and  the  dangers  of  the  lack  of  it. 

Whatever  they  may  think  of  particular  systems  or  particular  measures,  few 

Europeans    would   abolish   unemployment   insurance.      Speaking    for    the    em- 
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ployers'  group  in  the  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
M.  Lambert-Tibot  recently  said  that  they  were  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  community  to  provide  the  unemployed  either  with  work  or  with  relief. 

A  tabulation  is  given  below  of  the  number  of  persons  insured,  by  countries, 
under  the  various  unemployment  insurance  systems: 

Compulsory  insurance:  Austria,  1,200,000;  Bulgaria,  287,000;  Germany,  16,- 
530,000;  Great  Britain,  12,400,000;  Irish  Free  State,  284,000;  Italy,  4,250,000; 
Poland,  1,033,000;  Switzerland,  (9  cantons),  150,000.  The  total  insured  is 
36,134,000. 

Voluntary  insurance:  Belgium,  628,000;  Czechoslovakia,  1,129,000;  Denmark, 
288,000;  Finland,  69,000;  France,  200,000;  Holland,  445,541;  Norway,  43,000; 
Switzerland,  (14  cantons),  165,000.    Total  insured,  2,967,541. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ABROAD 

Excerpts,  dealing  particularly  with  the  unemployment  insurance  systems  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  are  reproduced  below  from  "Unemployment  Insur- 
ance," a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Arthur  H.  von  Thaden  and  issued  in  April, 
1931,  by  the  insurance  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  1909  the  Labor  Exchanges  act  was  passed  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  employment  exchanges  throughout  the  country.  By 
March,  1911,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  exchanges  were  in  operation.  This 
system  of  exchanges,  according  to  a  report  of  Parliament  by  the  committee  of 
inquiry  in  1920,  was  founded  not  solely  as  placing  agencies  but  in  order  to 
prepare  machinery  for  administration  of  unemployment  insurance. 

The  first  unemployment  insurance  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  December, 
1911,  and  came  into  operation  in  July,  1912.  The  trades  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment were  those  with  a  medium  rate  of  unemployment.  They  were  seven  in 
number:  building,  construction  of  works,  ship  building,  mechanical  engineering, 
iron  founding,  vehicle  construction,  and  saw  milling,  the  persons  affected  therein 
being  all  manual  workers  and  other  workers  in  receipt  of  less  than  £160  per 
annum.  In  Great  Britain  the  building  trade  is  not  as  intermittent  as  in  the 
northern  states  of  this  country,  and,  moreover,  it  includes  the  manufacture  of 
fittings.  The  mechanical  engineering  trade  covers  metal  manufacture  widely. 
About  2,250,000  work  people  of  sixteen  and  upwards  were  thus  compulsorily 
included. 

Cost.  The  total  cost  of  the  unemployment  insurance  act  between  November 
8,  1920,  and  October  25,  1930,  was  approximately  $2,487,000,000,  of  which  amount 
$1,509,000,000  was  the  cost  to  employers  and  workers.  The  cost  to  the  exchequer 
during  this  period  was  $881,000,000.  Nearly  $97,000,000  available  in  the  fund 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  has  also  been  used. 

These  figure.-*  do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  to  the  treasury  of  other  relief 
measures  such  as  the  "Out  of  Work  Donations"  and  the  "Extended  Benefits" 
("the  dole").     The  "Out  of  Work  Donation"  was  paid  for  over  a  year  imme- 
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diately  after  the  armistice  to  soldiers  discharged  from  the  forces  and  to 
civilian  workers  who  were  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  change  from  war 
to  peace.  The  "Extended  Benefit,"  as  covered  by  an  act  passed  in  1921,  pro- 
vided that  a  person  who  was  normally  employed  in  an  insurable  employment 
might  receive  unemployment  benefits  notwithstanding  insufficient,  or  even  an 
entire  absence  of  contributions  to  his  credit,  provided  that  he  was  genuinely 
seeking  work  and  unable  to  obtain  it.  In  1930  the  condition  that  the  applicant 
is  "genuinely  seeking  work  and  unable  to  obtain  it"  was  repealed.  The  prac- 
tical meaning  of  this  is  that  a  person  drawing  benefits  no  longer  has  to  report 
regularly  to  an  "employment  exchange"  which  requirement  was  found  to  be 
of  little  use  because  the  employment  exchanges  were  unable  to  furnish  jobs. 
The  "Out  of  Work"  donation  has  cost  the  exchequer  so  far  approximately 
$301,723,000  and  the  "Extended  Benefit"  has  cost  it  approximately  $399,053,000. 

Scope.  Amendments  have  been  made  at  different  times  extending  the  scope 
of  the  act.  until  now  it  insures  over  12,000,000  workers.  Nearly  all  wage  earners 
between  sixteen  and  sixty-five  years  of  age  earning  less  than  £250  per  annum 
are  covered,  the  principal  exceptions  being  agricultural  workers,  domestic 
servants  and  casual  workers. 

Contributions.  Employers,  employees  and  the  state  each  contribute  to  a 
fund  out  of  which  the  benefits  are  paid.  The  weekly  deposits  in  the  fund 
prevailing  now  are,  roughly,  fourteen  cents  from  the  worker,  with  the  employer 
and  the  state  contributing  for  each  employee  sixteen  cents  and  fifteen  cents 
respectively.  The  contributions  are  somewhat  less  in  the  case  of  women  and 
children.  The  proportion  of  the  total  contribution  for  each  person  paid  by 
the  exchequer  was  increased  in  1927  to  one-third  of  the  total.  This  proportion 
holds  in  general  now,  except  that  the  exchequer  at  present  pays  the  full  con- 
tribution towards  the  "extended"  or  transitional  benefits.  This  is  considered  a 
temporary  provision  and  it  is  anticipated  that  when  the  present  emergency 
is  over  the  rate  of  contributions  from  all  three  parties  will  be  reduced.  This 
reduction  is  to  take  place  when  the  present  debt  of  the  unemployment  fund  is 
wholly  paid  off.  Contributions  of  employees  and  work  people  are  paid  by  means 
of  stamps,  distinct  from  postage  stamps  although  purchaseable  at  the  post- 
offices,  which  employers  are  required  to  affix  in  unemployment  books  supplied 
by  their  workmen.  These  books  are  issued  to  insured  workers  by  local  em- 
ployment exchanges  and  have  a  currency  of  one  year,  after  which  they  must 
be  returned  to  the  local  employment  exchange  office  in  exchange  for  a  new  book. 

Benefits.  The  benefits  paid  insured  adult  males  are  slightly  higher  than  the 
benefits  paid  to  female  workers  and  young  persons.  In  order  for  the  claimant 
to  receive  benefits,  there  must  be  thirty  contributions  paid  within  two  years. 
An  adult  male  worker  receives  $4.14  a  week  with  an  additional  allowance  of 
$2.19  for  each  adult  dependent  and  49  cents  for  each  child.  The  benefit  is 
payable  so  long  as  unemployment  lasts.  The  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  benefits 
if  he  refuses  a  suitable  offer  of  employment,  but  the  state  has  the  burden  of 
proof  in  this  respect.  "Suitable  employment"  subject  to  some  qualifications 
is,  under  the  British  law,  generally  construed  to  mean  employment  in  the  same 
trade,  of  the  same  grade,  and  in  the  same  locality  as  the  applicant's  last  job, 
and  also   at  standard  wages.     Employees  are  also  disqualified   from   benefits 
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of  unemployment  arising  from  trade  disputes,  misconduct,  voluntary  surrender 
of  job  without  just  cause. 

Administration.  The  administration  of  the  British  unemployment  insurance 
law  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  which  has  charge 
of  both  the  labor  exchanges  and  unemployment  insurance.  The  labor  ex- 
changes, which  are  distributed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  local 
agencies  which  deal  with  areas  not  covered  directly  by  labor  exchanges,  handle 
the  local  administrative  matters. 

GERMANY 

In  July,  1927,  Germany  enacted  her  first  national  unemployment  insurance 
law.     It  came  into  force  in  October,  1927,  and  replaced  the  German  system 

of  relieving  the  needy  unemployed  out  of  public  funds. 

Cost.  When  the  fund  was  established  in  1927  it  received  a  sum  of  about 
$27,000,000.  The  fund  remained  solvent  until  January,  1929,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  borrow  from  the  government.  Several  loans  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  December,  1929,  they  amounted  to  $80,000,000.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  emergency  and  special  seasonal  benefits.  In  April,  1930,  the 
fund  was  still  further  in  debt  and  the  Reichstag  voted  to  grant  it  an  annual 
subsidy  equal  to  half  its  deficit,  the  remainder  to  be  raised  either  by  increasing 
the  contributions,  or  by  reducing  the  benefits,  or  by  some  other  measure,  and 
to  cancel  the  deficit  up  to  that  date.  With  a  subsidy  for  1930  of  more  than 
$48,000,000  the  contributions  were  increased  in  October. 

Standard  benefits  paid  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  plan's  operation 
totaled  $440,000,000.  In  addition  unemployment  allowances  of  an  emergency 
character  for  the  fiscal  year  1928-1929  cost  the  national  treasury  $37,000,000 
and  the  localities  about  $9,000,000. 

Scope.  The  number  insured  under  the  act  in  1930  was  18,200,000.  It  covers 
all  wage  earners  getting  less  than  $1,420  per  annum  and  all  salary  earners 
getting  less  than  $2,000  per  annum.  It  includes  domestic  servants  but  excludes 
some  agricultural  and  forestry  workers,  industrial  home  workers  and  fishermen 
paid  at  piece-rates. 

Contributions.  The  total  contributions  for  employers  and  employees  under 
the  act  are  not  more  than  6%  per  cent  of  the  wages.  The  rate  originally  was 
3  per  cent  of  the  payroll  divided  equally  between  the  employer  and  employee, 

but  this  was  inadequate  and  the  rate  was  raised  in   January,  again  in  July, 

and  again  in  October,  1930.  The  increased  contribution  is  imposed  upon  em- 
ployers alone  in  undertakings  in  which  the  unemployment  risk  is  shown  to  be 
appreciably   above    the   average.      The   government   pays    the   entire    cost   of 

administration. 

Benefits.  The  time  for  which  a  wage  earner  must  have  worked  during  the 
last  two  years  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  unemployment  benefits  for  the  first 
time  is  52  weeks  with  contributions.     On  subsequent  applications  he  must  have 

had  26  weeks  actual  work  with  contributions  in  preceding  year.  There  is  a 
waiting  period,  during  which  time  no  benefit  is   paid,    of   14  days   for   those 

under  21,  and  of  7  days  for  those  over  21.  If  there  are  four  or  more  de- 
pendents the  waiting  period  is  three  days. 
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The  benefit  scale  varies  with  the  salary  class  of  the  worker  and  the  number 
of  dependents.  There  are  11  different  salary  classes.  The  benefits  range  from 
75  per  cent  of  the  wages  in  the  lowest  class  to  35  per  cent  in  the  highest.  The 
benefit  is  paid  for  26  weeks.  So  long  as  the  worker  is  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the  premiums  on  other  types  of  social 
insurance  which  he  is  required  to  carry.  The  worker  must  be  able  and  willing 
to  work  and  his  employment  must  be  involuntary  and  not  caused  by  misconduct 
or  trade  dispute.  If  a  worker  fails  to  accept  suitable  work,  he  is  disqualified 
for  eight  weeks.  He  may  refuse  work  in  a  different  occupation  for  9  weeks. 
There  is  no  choice  of  occupation  though  for  a  seasonal  worker.  Emergency 
benefit  is  provided  by  the  state  for  workers  ineligible  for  regular  benefits  and 
such  benefits  are  paid  for  as  follows:  4/5  from  the  national  treasury  and 
1/5  from  the  localities.  The  emergency  benefits,  like  the  regular  benefits,  are 
insurance  benefits  and  payable  regardless  of  needs;  they  are  supplemented 
for  persons  long  out  of  work  by  relief  out  of  public  funds,  which  relief  is 
dependent  upon  need. 

Administration.  The  central  authority  for  administering  the  act  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  organization,  an  autonomous  body,  subject  to  ultimate 
supervision  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  This  is  organized  into  local,  district  and 
national  offices.  The  German  name  of  the  organization  is  the  "Reichsanstalt 
fur  Arbeitsvermittlung  und  Arbeit  slosenversicherung,"  which  may  be  trans- 
lated "The  National  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Service." 

The  claimant  for  benefits  must  report  in  person  to  the  exchange  near- 
est his  home.  A  record  signed  by  his  employer  must  be  produced  showing  his 
earnings  during  the  last  six  months,  the  cause  of  his  release,  and  the  dates 
on  which  he  began  and  terminated  work.  He  is  required  to  report  regularly  to 
the  labor  exchanges  during  the  period  he  is  receiving  benefits.  The  exchanges 
give  vocational  guidance,  place  applicants  in  jobs,  and  function  in  other  ways. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  seventeen  countries  which  have  some  definitely  organized  state 
unemployment  insurance  plan:  Queensland  (Australia),  Austria,  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  following  nine  countries  unemployment  insurance  is  compulsory: 
Queensland  (Australia),  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Irish 
Free  State,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Switzerland  (9  cantons);  and  in  the  following 
nine  it  is  voluntary:  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  (14  cantons).  It  is  reported 
that  the  countries  with  compulsory  insurance  plans  cover  34,629,000  insured 
persons  and  those  with  voluntary  plans  cover  2,841,000  insured  persons. 
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WHICH  CURE  FOR  WORKLESS  WORKERS? 

(Excerpts   from  an  article  by  Joseph  Stagg  Lawrence  in  the  World's   Work, 
volume  60,  pages  51-54,  June,  1931.) 

While  the  world's  major  industries  are  suffering  from  the  high  pressure  of 
congested  warehouses,  large  areas  remain  in  need  of  elementary  necessities 
and  an  army  of  despairing  men  and  women  search  in  vain  for  occupation.  No 
military  commander  ever  mustered  such  a  host.  This  country's  contingent  is 
approximately  8,000,000,  England  adds  4,000,000  and  Germany  accounts  for 
5,000,000.  The  total  for  these  three  countries  alone  exceeds  the  combined 
population  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  To  state  the  facts  in  a  different 
manner  it  can  be  said  that  of  every  thousand  workers  168  are  unemployed 
in  this  country,  200  in  England,  and  200  in  Germany. 

To  some  extent  the  consequences  of  the  depression  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
unemployment  are  being  mitigated  by  private  group  action.  Certain  of  our 
trade  unions  have  established  reserves  to  tide  the  members  over  periods  when 
they  are  without  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Similar  provision  is 
made  by  some  of  our  fraternal  organizations.  The  most  comprehensive  efforts 
of  this  character  on  a  small  scale  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  a  number 
of  progressive  American  corporations.  Actuated  partly  by  human  sympathy 
and  partly  by  a  species  of  enlightened  selfishness  which  may  be  termed  indus- 
trial statesmanship,  these  farsighted  enterprises  have  made  provision  against 
unemployment. 

Far  in  the  van  of  the  empirical  definition  of  this  inchoate  social  responsi- 
bility we  find  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company.  It  established  its  unem- 
ployment reserve  fund  in  1916,  and  the  protection  thus  afforded  its  workers 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever  since.  In  1917  the  Columbia  Conserve 
Company  of  Indianapolis  commenced  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund  and 
was  followed  in  1919  by  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  Company  of  Wappinger 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Since  that  time  eleven  other  plans  have  been  placed  in  operation,  the  last 
two  of  which  are  highly  significant  since  they  embrace  entire  communities  of 
employers  with  plants  making  widely  diversified  products.  The  latest  of  these, 
the  Rochester  Plan,  adopted  in  1931,  includes  14  concerns;  and  under  its  pro- 
tecting canopy  may  be  found  thirty-two  thousand  workers  from  whose  lives 
the  specter  of  jobless  days  has  been  eliminated.  In  addition  to  these  14  unem- 
ployment insurance  plans  there  are  six  other  distinct  employment  guaranty 
arrangements,  whereby  a  minimum  amount  of  work  each  year  is  assured.  The 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  for  example,  guarantees  forty-eight  weeks  of 
full  pay  every  year. 

In  the  unemployment  plans  the  companies  provide  payments  to  their  workers 
from  a  reserve  fund  in  the  event  their  idleness  continues  beyond  a  certain 
minimum  period  known  as  the  waiting  period.  The  distinction  is  technical 
and  the  effect  of  the  two  types  of  plans  is  identical — to  wit,  the  reduction  of 
the  hazards  and  consequences  of  unemployment. 

The  plans  range  from  complete  company  accumulation  and  management  of 
the  reserve  fund  to  joint  contributions  by  employers  and  employees,  with  the 
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fund  administered  by  disinterested  officials.  The  procedure  is  fundamentally 
the  same,  although  there  are  many  differences  relating  to  the  source  of  the 
funds,  waiting  periods,  ratio  of  payments  to  contributions,  and  limitations  to 
protect  the  fund.  In  all  cases  a  periodic  payment  is  made  into  a  reserve  fund, 
a  payment  which  is  a  definite  but  small  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
beneficiary.  The  size  of  the  payment  depends  upon  the  hazards  of  idleness 
which  attaches  to  the  occupation.  The  plan  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
is  a  good  example.  Rejected  by  the  employees  in  1925,  it  has  since  been  accepted. 

The  proposal  is  first  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  workers  in  each  plant. 
Upon  approval  by  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  it  goes  into  effect.  The  purpose 
is  to  raise  a  fund  which  can  be  used  for  disbursement  to  employees  who  must 
be  laid  off  during  periods  of  depression.  Each  worker  pays  one  per  cent  of  his 
weekly  wages  into  the  fund — a  contribution  matched  by  the  company.  On 
this  fund  the  company  agrees  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  and  all  the  costs  of 
administration  for  the  first  two  years.  It  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
half  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  workers  and  half  by  the  management. 
When  a  man  is  laid  off  he  is  paid  one-half  of  his  weekly  wages  after  a  waiting 
period  of  two  weeks.  These  payments  may  not  exceed  $20  per  week  nor  may 
they  continue  for  more  than  ten  weeks.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
certain  salutary  safeguards  in  this  plan:  1.  No  worker  can  benefit  unless  he 
has  contributed  to  the  fund.  2.  Relief  payments  may  not  exceed  half  of  his 
wages  when  employed  on  full  time.  3.  There  is  a  waiting  period  before  payments 
commence.  4.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  payments. 

The  American  Association  of  Labor  Legislation  has  worked  out  in  detail  the 
draft  of  a  plan  to  protect  the  worker.  It  is  called  "An  American  Plan  for 
Unemployment  Reserve  Funds,"  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  "does  not  copy 
any  foreign  model  but  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  successful  American  experience 
with  accident  compensation." 

The  "fund"  is  established  for  each  industry  by  contributions  from  employers 
equal  to  iy2  per  cent  of  their  payrolls.  The  worker  makes  no  payment.  There 
is  a  waiting  period  of  only  two  weeks  before  he  is  eligible  for  benefits.  The 
latter  cannot  exceed  ten  dollars  a  week,  or  60  per  cent  of  his  last  wage,  which- 
ever is  lower.  Benefits  are  limited  to  thirteen  in  any  single  year  and  cannot 
exceed  one  benefit  for  every  four  weeks  of  employment.  To  secure  a  payment 
the  worker  must  have  been  employed  at  least  twenty-one  weeks  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fund  source  these  restraints  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  original  British  arrangement.  The  American  proposal 
has  the  further  merit  of  providing  exemption  to  employers  who  have  satis- 
factory company  plans.  It  also  includes  the  payment  of  dividends  from  the 
"fund"  to  employers  who  are  successful  in  maintaining  continuity  of  employment 
better  than  the  average.  Furthermore,  the  stabilization  board  for  each  industry 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  fund  has  a  majority  consisting  of 
employers  in  that  industry. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR   REAL  LEADERSHIP 

(Editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  July  20,  1931) 

Six  million  men  and  women  are  unemployed  in  the  United  States  today. 
Five  million  of  these  are  normally  employed.  The  others  are  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  cannot,  or  will  not,  hold  jobs  even  when  there  is  an 
unusual  demand  for  workers. 

It  is  of  the  five  million  that  we  are  writing.  They  are  not  out  of  work  through 
any  fault  of  theirs  or  because  of  any  defects  which  make  it  unprofitable  to 
employ  them.  They  simply  cannot  find  jobs.  Dependent  upon  them  are  perhaps 
10,000,000  women  and  children  who  are  suffering,  starving,  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  get  work. 

Why  are  these  men  out  of  work?  Why  is  it  that  in  a  rich  country  like  the 
United  States  10  per  cent  of  the  normal  working  population  is  idle?  Why  is 
it  that  the  gold  reserves  are  piling  up  in  the  United  States  treasury  and  in 
every  soundly  operated  bank  in  the  country,  but  millions  of  men  are  walking 
the  streets  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets?  Why  is  it  that  the  granaries  of 
the  nation  are  bursting  with  wheat  but  millions  of  men  and  women  and  children 
are  starving  for  lack  of  bread?  Why  is  that  we  have  tremendous  surpluses  of 
many  raw  and  manufactured  products  but  men  and  women  are  living  among 
us  who  have  practically  nothing,  not  even  the  clothing  and  food  that  they  need? 

For  fifteen  years  or  more  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  concerning  labor- 
saving  devices,  machines  which  will  replace  men  as  workers,  robots  which  do 
not  eat  or  drink — and  therefore  do  not  spend — but  just  work,  work,  work. 
For  ten  years  or  more  we  have  been  witnessing  combinations  and  mergers  on 
a  large  scale.  The  truth  which  must  be  faced  is  this:  Every  time  a  labor-saving 
device  was  installed,  men  and  women  with  buying  power  lost  jobs;  every  time 
a  merger  was  effected  the  chief  objective  was  to  trim  overhead,  to  get  rid  of 
workers  who  had  to  be  paid  salaries  and  wages.  The  many  lost  their  wages 
or  salaries  so  that  the  incomes  of  the  few  might  be  increased. 

It  would  be  folly  to  contend  that  the  inability  to  buy  of  5,000,000  men  and 
women  in  a  nation  of  120,000,000  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  economic  depres- 
sion. But  their  inability  and  the  fear  which  their  condition  has  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  working,  causing  them  to  feel  uncertain  about  their 
jobs  and  to  save  their  money  instead  of  spending  it  freely  for  necessities  and 
luxuries,  are  the  two  chief  factors.  We  wouldn't  have  to  wait  for  revival  of 
foreign  trade  if  these  latter  folks  would  start  buying. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  That  is  a  serious  question  which  must  be 
answered.  The  machines  and  mergers  are  here  to  stay — and  so  are  the  workers. 
They  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way  if  serious  disorder  is  to  be  prevented  in 
the  future.  The  steadily  widening  gap  between  those  losing  their  jobs  and  those 
absorbed  by  new  industries,  new  lines  of  work,  must  be  narrowed.  Jobs  must 
be  provided  either  by  opening  up  new  lines  of  endeavor  or  by  reducing  hours  of 
labor  without  reducing  remuneration,  so  that  the  idle  may  be  absorbed.  No 
nation  can  continue  indefinitely  without  trouble  while  there  are  5,000,000  men 
and  women  and  their  dependents  crying  for  work,  that  they  may  buy  food. 
It  is  a  problem  for  the  great  industrialists  of  the  United  States. 
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TESTING  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Editorial  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  volume  203,  page  20,  November  1,  1930.) 

Unemployment  insurance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the  present  type,  may 
be  said  to  date  back  to  1911.  It  has  been  gradually  extended  in  scope  and 
expanded  to  include  workers  in  many  lines,  not  including,  however,  organized 
employees  of  the  railways,  domestic  servants,  and  workers  in  agriculture.  The 
insurance  has  been  supported  by  contributions  from  the  state,  the  employers 
and  the  workers.  The  theory  of  the  plan  was  that  when  the  worker  could  find 
no  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own — but  presumably  in  consequence  of  national 
policies  and  domestic  or  international  economic  conditions — he  should  be 
temporarily  supported  out  of  an  insurance  fund  accumulated  on  an 
actuarial  basis. 

Since  the  war  the  system  has  been  gradually  modified,  under  pressure  of 
postwar  economic  disturbances.  These  modifications  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  direction  of  departure  from  a  responsible  actuarial  basis.  Espe- 
cially the  legislation  of  recent  years  has  had  the  result  of  extending  the  outlays 
without  proper  regard  for  the  income.  The  unemployment  fund  is  now  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  debt,  and  the  prospective  annual  expenditure 
from  the  fund  is  in  excess  of  the  income  by  a  hundred  million  dollars.  Thus,  on 
an  actuarial  basis  the  fund  is  insolvent,  the  plan  is  bankrupt. 

Since  the  war,  the  dole  has  been  added — a  direct  payment  by  the  state  outside 
of  insurance  against  unemployment.  The  dole  has  run  into  huge  figures  and 
the  abuses  have  become  notorious.  But,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  insurance  and 
the  dole  have  become  intermingled,  or  rather  confounded.  Through  a  series  of 
overlapping  acts  the  dole  and  unemployment  insurance  have  been  brought  into 
conjoined  operations.  The  result  naturally  to  have  been  expected  has  emerged 
— the  real  insurance  has  broken  down  under  the  load.  The  contributing  em- 
ployers, workers,  and  taxpayers  now  realize  that  unemployment  insurance  on 
a  responsible  actuarial  basis  and  state  relief  for  unemployment  must  be 
separated. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  discussions,  there  is  little  to  indicate  that 
the  British  have  lost  faith  in  employment  insurance;  but  they  have  lost  faith 
in  political  application  and  in  interrelation  with  the  dole.  Europe  is  the  testing 
ground  of  social  experiments.  British  experiments  with  unemployment  insurance 
may  well  become  later  the  controlling  precedent  for  newer  countries. 

UNEMPLOYMENT— A  CHALLENGE  TO  INDUSTRY 

(Excerpts  reprinted  from  an  article  by  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  of  Mary- 
land, in  Current  History,  volume  24,  pages  819-852,  September,  1931.) 

Industry  builds  up  depreciation  and  obsolescence  funds  to  care  for  its  plant 
when  that  needs  repair  or  wears  out.  It  maintains  sinking  funds  so  that  its 
bonds  may  pay  interest  and  be  redeemed.  It  sets  aside  a  surplus  from  which 
dividends  may  be  paid  when  times  are  hard.  It  looks  out  for  its  plant,  for  its 
bondholders  and  for  its  stockholders,  but  when  business  is  bad,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  it  cuts  down  its  labor,  turns  it  adrift  and  bids  it  look  to  citizens'  relief 
committees  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  fruits  of  business  cannot  be  ascribed  to  either  capital  or  labor  alone. 
Both  are  essential.  Labor  has  no  right  to  claim  all  the  fruits  of  production 
as  the  work  of  its  hands,  but  neither  has  capital  the  right  to  appropriate  these 
to  itself  as  the  work  of  its  head.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  economic  and  social 
justice,  and  this  demands  that  industry  which  benefits  from  labor  in  days  of 
prosperity  should  make  some  adequate  provision  for  that  same  labor  in  days 
of  adversity.  Just  as  industry  has  worked  out  the  problem  of  protecting  its 
labor  against  accident  and  injury,  it  should  likewise  work  out  the  problem  of 
protecting  its  labor  against  involuntary  unemployment. 

In  many  states  there  are  already  movements,  more  or  less  advanced,  for  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance.  The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation is  now  giving  wide  circulation  to  the  draft  of  an  act  already  proposed 
in  the  several  states,  which  provides  for  an  unemployment  reserve  fund  to  be 
raised  in  much  the  same  way  as  state  accident  funds  are  raised.  The  federal 
unemployment  insurance  bill  will  be  before  Congress  when  it  meets  next 
December.  This  question  of  unemployment  insurance  is  by  way  of  becoming 
one  of  the  permanent  public  issues  before  the  American  people. 

Industry  exclaims  against  a  dole  for  unemployed  labor.  No  sensible  person 
wants  a  dole.  But  one  seldom  hears  industry  protest  against  paying  dividends 
from  reserves  when  capital  is  idle.  The  protest  one  hears  is  against  a  reserve 
for  labor  when  labor  is  idle.  If  industry  has  the  right  to  maintain  reserves 
against  reduced  dividends  in  hard  times,  then  it  should  provide  reserves  against 
reduced  wages  in  hard  times. 

The  government  is  already  deep  in  the  subsidy  business.  It  spends  huge  sums 
for  flood  relief,  drought  relief,  farm  relief,  veterans'  relief,  and  what  not. 
Compulsory  unemployment  relief  will  be  next,  unless  industry  itself  steps 
forward  and  tackles  the  problem. 

A  nation's  supreme  obligation  is  to  protect  its  citizenship.  If  its  citizens  are 
threatened  or  attacked,  government  must  protect  them  or  defend  them.  If 
they  are  naked,  and  can  be  clothed  in  no  other  way,  government  must  clothe 
them.  If  they  are  starving,  and  can  be  fed  in  no  other  way,  government  must 
feed  them.  If  they  are  unsheltered,  and  can  be  housed  in  no  other  way,  gov- 
ernment must  house  them. 

BUSINESS  LOOKS  AT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Julius  H.  Barnes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  volume 
148,  pages  238-239,  August,  1931.) 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  there  were  approximately  14,000,000  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  whom  no  work  had  been  found,  and  efforts  to 
check  the  rising  tide  of  suffering  and  distress  were  world-wide.  Great  Britain, 
in  1911,  had  set  the  example  by  establishing  its  state  system  of  unemployment 
insurance,  which  has  since  become  the  "dole,"  and  the  movement  spread  to 
Austria,  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Italy  and  Poland. 
Voluntary  systems  are  in  force  in  eight  other  countries.     It  has  been  estimated 
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that  37,500,000  workers,  not  including  Russia's  sweating  millions,  now  have 
thrown  about  them  a  protective  mantle  of  one  sort  or  another  to  shield  them 
against  the  hardships  of  economic  storm  and  stress.  As  this  is  written,  twenty- 
four  bills,  all  looking  to  the  same  end,  are  pending  before  sixteen  state  legis- 
latures in  this  country. 

Of  all  the  palliatives  and  remedies  proposed  or  applied,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  holds  promise  of  curing  the  disease.  Government  has  found  no  way 
out  of  the  economic  dilemma  which  faces  these  efforts  to  allay  the  fear  of 
unemployment.  If  the  worker  is  to  be  sheltered  against  the  privation  and 
distress  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  involuntary  idleness,  productive  enterprise 
must  eventually  bear  the  cost  at  the  risk  of  intensifying  the  ailment.  Paul 
cannot  be  paid  without  the  danger  of  pauperizing  Peter.  The  National  Confed- 
eration of  Employers'  Organizations  of  Great  Britain  points  to  the  heavy 
public  expenditure  for  social  services — $1,946,600,000  in  1929 — as  one  of  the 
serious  obstacles  to  national  economic  recovery.  Even  Russia  with  all  its  scorn 
of  bourgeois  practices  and  philosophy,  has  been  unable  to  suspend  this  inex- 
orable rule.  It  has  injected  capitalistic  lifeblood  into  the  veins  of  production 
by  transfusing  it  from  the  veins  of  consumption,  paying  for  the  power  plants 
and  factories  of  the  five-year  plan  with  enforced  labor  and  meagre  rations. 
Many  of  the  social  nostrums  proposed  for  the  cure  of  unemployment  would 
reverse  this  process  by  paying  for  relief  with  industrial  plants. 

The  blighting  effects  of  cyclical  depression  are  not  due  solely  to  the  inability 
of  the  unemployed  to  spend,  but  also  to  the  disinclination  of  the  employed  to 
buy.  In  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  6,000,000  unemployed,  but  the  employed 
numbered  probably  39,000,000  or  40,000,000.  The  savings  of  the  many,  rather 
than  the  deprivation  of  the  few,  had  most  to  do  with  the  hesitancy  that  was 
felt  throughout  the  business  structure.  If  the  employed  or  a  substantial  number 
of  the  employed  were  assured  that  their  work  would  continue,  much  of  the 
apprehension  would  disappear,  the  business  pace  would  quicken,  and  the  margin 
of  unemployment  would  probably  be  substantially  reduced. 

EUROPE'S  DOLE-FED  MILLIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  C.  DeLisle   Burns  in  Current  History,  volume 
33,  pages  367-370,  December,  1930.) 

Every  man  in  any  social  class  tends  to  deteriorate  if  he  is  placed  in  a 
position  where  active  life  is  impossible.  The  situation  in  which  great  numbers — 
say  500,000  adult  men,  women  and  active  youths — are  without  occupations 
requiring  effort  from  them  is  in  itself  unhealthy.  Moreover,  the  treatment  of 
that  situation  which,  while  allowing  these  persons  to  live,  gives  them  no  necessity 
to  work,  may  increase  the  general  ill  health. 

A  new  problem  arises  when  work  that  is  needed  is  already  provided  for  by 
private  enterprise.  Builders,  for  example,  will  object  to  having  their  gains 
decreased  by  buildings  constructed  by  the  use  of  public  funds  to  give  employ- 
ment to  men  otherwise  unemployed.  Usually  the  same  persons  who  object  to 
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payment  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed  also  object  to  every  scheme  for  making 
them  work  for  payment.  So  far  no  proof  has  been  given  to  show  that  unem- 
ployment benefit  in  Great  Britain  has  caused  healthy  men  and  women  to  refuse 
work  because  maintenance  was  available.  Undeniably,  however,  the  mere  fact 
that  10,000,000  persons  in  the  world  are  without  work  is  causing  deterioration 
of  skill  and  intelligence.  The  amount  of  deterioration  caused  by  the  offer  of 
maintenance,  however  infinitesimal  by  comparison,  may  be  counted  as  a  liability. 
The  alternative  possibility,  the  withdrawal  of  maintenance,  has  not  been 
discussed,  because  in  European  countries  it  is  generally  believed  that  withdrawal 
would  lead  at  once  to  revolution  and  social  chaos.  Having  no  money  to  buy 
bread  leads  at  once  to  taking  bread;  we  have  had  experience  of  that  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  since  the  war.  At  the  worst,  therefore,  public  assistance  is  an 
assurance  to  prevent  violent  revolution  against  a  social  order  of  which  some 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  victims.  Men  in  Europe  will  not  starve  or  die 
quietly;  nor  will  they  work  under  what  they  regard,  however  erroneously,  as 
slavish  conditions.  The  fear  of  what  would  occur  if  the  maintenance  from 
public  funds  were  withdrawn  from  the  able-bodied  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
for  the  continuance  of  the  policy. 

SIX  MILLION  UNEMPLOYED  IN  JANUARY 

The  Charlotte  Observer  of  March  21,  1931,  carried  the  following  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  dated  March  20,  under  a  Washington,  D.  C,  date  line: 

Secretary  Lamont  estimated  today  that  6,059,000  persons  were  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  last  January. 

Since  that  time,  however,  he  said  indications  have  been  received  by  the  labor 
department  and  the  President's  emergency  committee  that  conditions  have 
improved. 

The  commerce  secretary's  statement  was  issued  simultaneously  with  the 
census  bureau's  report  on  a  special  unemployment  census  in  19  cities  and  its 
final  unemployment  report  on  the  1930  census. 

The  bureau  found  2,429,062  persons  out  of  jobs,  able  to  work,  and  looking  for 
jobs,  out  of  a  total  of  122,775,046  in  April,  1930. 

The  special  census  takers  found  in  January,  1931,  1,930,666  were  in  the 
same  class  out  of  a  total  population  of  20,638,981  in  the  19  cities.  This  was  a 
gain  of  149  per  cent  over  the  775,565  enumerated  in  the  same  territory  in  April. 

The  secretary  said  the  January  census  in  the  19  cities  showed  there  were 
368J49  persons,  excluding  those  sick  or  voluntarily  idle,  who  reported  that 
they  had  jobs  but  were  not  working  and  not  receiving  pay  on  the  day  before 
the  census  enumerator  called. 

The  secretary  said  it  was  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  total  number 
in  the  country  "who  should  be  regarded  as  unemployed  because  of  having  been 
temporarily  laid  off  from  their  regular  jobs." 

"But  if  the  same  proportion  of  this  particular  class  of  laid-off  workers  is 
to  be  found  in  these  19  cities  as  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  6,059,000  jobless," 
lie  continued,  "it  would  appear  that  an  additional  250,000  to  300,000  workers  in 
the  entire  United  States  were  not  working  because  of  lay-offs  from  their 
regular  jobs  at  the  time  of  the  special  census." 


REFERENCES  AFFIRMATIVE 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
(By  H.  R.  Mussey  in  the  Nation,  volume  131,  pages  673-674,  December  17,  1930.) 

Interest  in  unemployment  insurance  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  want  to  establish  a  workable  and  effective  system,  we  have  available  for 
our  guidance  a  rich  body  of  European  experience,  by  whose  lessons  we  may 
profit  greatly.  Great  Britain  is  the  classic  home  of  unemployment  insurance, 
having  established  the  first  modern  compulsory  system  in  1911.  It  was  followed 
in  order  by  Italy,  Austria,  Queensland,  Russia,  Poland,  Irish  Free  State, 
Germany,  and  France,  all  of  which  introduced  compulsory  insurance  at  various 
times  between  1919  and  1930.  Six  other  European  countries  subsidize  the  un- 
employment funds  of  trade  and  fraternal  organizations  and  of  cities.  A  large 
part  of  all  this  experimentation,  it  should  be  noted,  has  occurred  during  the  post- 
war decade,  and  has  had  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  industrial  difficulties 
of  that  time.  These  difficulties  in  turn  have  given  rise  to  much  of  the  legislation. 
No  small  part  of  the  criticism  of  the  working  of  the  insurance  plans  has 
arisen  out  of  these  special  difficulties  rather  than  out  of  anything  inherent  in 
the  insurance  principle  itself. 

The  problems  are  grave  enough,  but  it  is  worth  while  studying  them  to  remem- 
ber the  emphatic  testimony  of  a  skilled  American  observer,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Gilson,  who  after  a  careful  study  of  the  British  system  last  year  wrote:  "I 
found  not  a  single  employer  who  would  willingly  abandon  unemployment 
insurance  for  the  old  haphazard  methods  of  relieving  destitution  due  to  unem- 
ployment." Such  testimony  could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Blanesburgh  committee,  which  reported  in 
1927:  "Nobody  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  principle  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance should  be  abandoned."  In  Great  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  the  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  despite  all  difficulties,  that  everyone  has  accepted  its  application. 
An  examination  of  the  great  British  system  illustrates  clearly  both  what  can  be 
accomplished  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  original  British  plan,  established  by  a  Liberal  government  in  1911,  rightly 
combined  a  national  system  of  labor  exchanges  with  the  scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance;  for  insurance  without  such  exchanges  would  be  unworkable 
and  disastrous.  The  system  was  compulsory  on  industries  employing  about 
2,500,000  workers,  and  required  contributions  from  employers,  employees,  and 
the  state.  An  unemployed  worker  was  entitled  to  benefit  up  to  fifteen  weeks  in 
any  one  year,  but  to  no  more  than  one  week  of  benefit  for  five  weeks  of  con- 
tribution. The  scheme  was  on  a  straight  insurance  basis,  and  was  in  no  sense  a 
plan  of  unlimited  unemployment  relief.  It  was  designed  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  there  was  a  provision  for  a  readjustment  of  rates  if  the  fund  at  any  time 
threatened  to  become  insolvent.  Launched  in  a  period  of  good  times,  the  system 
got  into  operation  smoothly,  and  by  August,  1914,  the  fund  had  accumulated  a 
surplus  of  £3^185,000, 
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The  war  and  the  catastrophic  unemployment  following  it  completely  changed 
the  situation,  and  led,  in  March,  1921,  to  the  introduction  of  "extended  benefit," 
that  is,  the  payment  of  benefits,  at  first  for  sixteen  weeks  only,  to  those  who  had 
exhausted  their  insurance  right  to  benefit.  At  this  point,  that  is,  unemployment 
relief  in  the  form  of  the  "dole"  was  added  to  unemployment  insurance,  though 
the  name  and  the  form  of  insurance  continued.  In  1924,  under  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment, benefit  was  made  unlimited  in  time,  and  that  principle  is  retained 
in  the  existing  act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Conservative  government  in  1928, 
and  which  covers  more  than  12,000,000  persons,  including  all  workers  between 
sixteen  and  sixty-five  except  those  in  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  and  a 
few  other  relatively  small  groups.  The  scheme  has  no  real  actuarial  basis,  and 
now  rests  essentially  on  treasury  grants.  The  contributions  of  employers  and 
employees  are  little  more  than  a  mode  of  taxation,  and  except  for  these  con- 
tributions, the  plan  differs  comparatively  little  from  unlimited  non-contributory 
relief.  Contributions,  moreover,  are  not  proportioned  at  all  to  unemployment 
in  the  various  industries;  and  with  unemployed  percentages  varying  from  less 
than  3%  per  cent  in  commerce,  banking,  professional  services,  and  tramway 
and  bus  service  to  about  28  per  cent  in  shipbuilding  and  dock  service,  it  is 
plain  that  the  steady  industries  are  being  compelled  to  pay  for  the  sins  of 
the  irregular  and  overstaffed  ones.  The  crowding  events  of  the  post-war  years 
have  thus  fundamentally  changed  the  character  of  the  scheme.  In  its  origin  it 
was  a  plan  of  genuine  and  limited  insurance  based  on  the  contributions  of 
employer  and  employee,  with  government  subsidy.  It  has  become  a  plan  of 
practically  unlimited  unemployment  relief,  based  on  public  funds  derived  from 
taxation.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  Americans,  urged  to  introduce  unem- 
ployment insurance,  point  to  the  British  experience  and  ask  whether  advocates 
of  that  insurance  plan  wish  to  see  a  similar  development  here. 

What  then  are  the  actual  gains  and  losses  that  Great  Britain  has  derived  from 
this  combined  insurance-relief  system?  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  attain 
the  gains  without  suffering  the  losses?  What  are  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  if  we  are  to  set  up  an  insurance  scheme?  As  for  the  first  question,  the 
one  great  item  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  is  that  through  the  worst  indus- 
trial depression  in  British  history,  the  standards  of  living  of  the  working  people 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  maintained  to  a  degree  that  would  be  unbelievable 
if  the  facts  were  not  so  clear.  Health  records,  crime  records,  records  of  every 
kind  agree  with  the  testimony  of  social  workers  and  other  first-hand  students  of 
working-class  conditions  that  the  lowering  of  living  standards  and  the  loss  of 
working  morale  in  consequence  of  the  severe  and  long-continued  depression 
and  consequent  unemployment  have  been  astonishingly  small.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  competent  scientific  students  that  the  insurance  and  relief 
system  has  been  perhaps  too  successful,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  in  keeping 
up  standards  of  living.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  will  question  the  immense 
social  gain  that  has  accrued  to  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  protection  its 
workers  have  had.  Nor  will  anyone  seriously  question  the  contribution  of  the 
insurance  laws  to  British  social  stability  during  these  last  difficult  ten  years. 
The  Communists  will  despise  them  for  thus  hindering  the  onset  of  revolution; 
the  rest  of  the  community  will  be  likely  to  value  their  service  highly. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  the  account.  It  is  not  that  men  live  off  the  dole 
instead  of  seeking  work,  as  has  been  so  often  and  so  vociferously  charged.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  quite  clear,  and  Sir  William  Beveridge,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  the  subject  of  unemployment,  characterizes  such  charges 
as  "idle  and  irresponsible  talk."  The  system  of  labor  exchanges,  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  any  sound  insurance  scheme,  makes  it  possible,  as  Beveridge  points 
out,  to  control  with  comparative  ease  any  tendency  to  prefer  idleness  to  work. 
If  the  British  experience  is  any  guide  (and  the  experience  of  Britain  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  other  countries)  the  United  States  need  not  be  deterred 
from  introducing  unemployment  insurance  by  fear  that  its  workers  will  be 
demoralized  by  it.  The  danger  lies  in  another  direction.  As  Beveridge  says, 
it  consists  in: 

".  .  .  the  risk  of  demoralizing  governments,  employers,  and  trade  unions 
so  that  they  take  less  thought  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  Relief  of 
unemployment  is  after  all  a  very  bad  second  best  to  its  prevention.  .  .  . 
Once  it  is  admitted  in  principle  that,  either  in  the  guise  of  insurance  or  in  some 
other  form,  genuine  unemployment  can  be  relieved  indefinitely  by  the  simple 
device  of  giving  money  from  a  bottomless  purse,  prevention  is  too  likely  to  go 
by  the  board." 

These  are  weighty  words,  whose  meaning  and  application  ought  to  be  pon- 
dered carefully  by  every  friend  of  unemployment  insurance;  for,  to  quote 
Beveridge  once  more,  "A  state  which  undertakes  to  relieve  adequately  and 
indefinitely  from  a  bottomless  purse  all  the  unemployed  will  soon  find  itself 
subsidizing  the  manufacture  of  unemployment,  unless  it  adopts  counter- 
measures." 

To  illustrate,  England's  coal  trade  in  its  old  extent  is  gone.  If,  then,  Eng- 
land simply  continues  indefinitely  to  pay  unemployment  insurance,  or  more 
properly  relief,  to  unemployed  miners,  they  tend  to  remain  in  the  depressed 
areas  permanently  unemployed,  instead  of  moving  elsewhere  to  better  industrial 
opportunities.  If  the  docks  continue  their  old  practice  of  hiring  men  on  an 
absolutely  casual  basis,  maintaining  what  have  been  called  stagnant  pools  of 
only  partly  employed  labor,  and  if  the  state  proceeds  to  pay  insurance  benefits 
to  these  unemployed  men,  out  of  funds  derived  from  taxes  or  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  more  regular  industries,  then  plainly  the  state  is  subsidizing  the  docks 
to  maintain  men  in  chronic  unemployment.  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  all 
appear,  if  the  state  uses  its  system  of  insurance  and  relief  to  maintain  living 
standards  and  wages  at  a  point  higher  than  that  at  which  industry  can  profit- 
ably employ  all  workers,  then  the  state  is  creating  permanent  unemployment 
and  is  lessening  the  total  product  from  which  all  incomes  must  be  drawn.  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  thus  suggest  briefly  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  administering  a  system  of  unemployment  relief; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  indicate  in  detail  the  "counter-measures"  that  Beveridge 
points  out  are  necessary  if  the  dangers  are  to  be  avoided.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  both  British  and  other  experience  indicates  that  the  dangers  can  be 
avoided  provided  political  and  industrial  administrators  are  willing  to  do  the 
necessary  thinking  and  planning.  As  a  single  illustration,  Beveridge  suggests 
that  employers  in  chronically  irregular  industries  might  be  charged   for  each 
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man  registered  as  available  for  work,  no  matter  how  much  work  he  got,  or 
such  employers  might  make  a  payment  each  time  they  dismissed  a  man — a 
suggestion  very  similar  to  that  of  a  tax  on  labor  turnover. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  introduce  unemployment  insurance,  which  present  condi- 
tions imperatively  demand,  we  must  meet  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess. We  must  have  a  national  system  of  employment  exchanges.  We  must 
distinguish  sharply  between  insurance  and  relief,  and  must  remember  that  the 
latter  is  defensible  only  as  a  temporary  measure  to  meet  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. We  must  forever  bear  in  mind  that  insurance  is  not  simply  a  means  of 
preventing  distress,  but  that  exchanges  and  insurance  alike  are  means  of  fitting 
the  supply  of  labor  to  the  demand  so  as  to  insure  the  worker  the  highest  pay 
possible  consistent  with  steady  employment.  Finally,  we  must  recognize  the 
danger  that  insurance  will  lessen  the  intensity  of  individual  and  collective 
efforts  at  stabilization,  which  after  all  is  the  ultimate  goal  to  be  sought.  So  far 
as  there  is  a  distinctive  American  approach  to  the  unemployment  problem,  it 
contemplates  an  attack  through  such  regularizing  of  employment  rather  than 
through  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  For  that  reason  there  is  perhaps  the 
less  danger  that  success  with  insurance  will  lessen  our  efforts  at  prevention. 

We  have  had  hitherto  in  this  country  no  serious  proposal  for  a  national 
system  of  unemployment  insurance.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  for  it.  Fifteen 
bills  for  state  systems  have  been  introduced  in  state  legislatures  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  Not  one  has  been  enacted.  No  state  system,  more- 
over, can  adequately  meet  the  need.  Despite  manifest  constitutional  difficulties, 
then,  we  must  now  drive  forward  to  erect  a  national  system  of  employment 
exchanges  plus  a  national  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  two  being 
intimately  wrought  together.  The  insurance  scheme  ought  to  be  contributory, 
.with  government  subsidy,  on  a  strict  actuarial  basis.  If,  in  addition,  experience 
should  in  time  show  the  necessity  for  relief  (as  opposed  to  insurance)  under 
extraordinary  conditions,  it  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  insurance,  and  it 
ought  to  be  financed  entirely  out  of  taxation.  But  we  ought  definitely  to  set  our 
faces  against  any  idea  of  permanently  supporting  any  body  of  men  in  idleness. 
That  is  to  throw  up  the  problem,  not  to  solve  it.  As  foreign  experience,  even 
amid  the  difficulties  of  the  past  ten  years,  shows,  exchange  and  insurance 
machinery  can  be  used  to  increase,  not  to  lessen,  the  stability  of  industry  and 
employment.  That  stabilization  is  the  aim  of  any  intelligent  fight  on  unem- 
ployment. For  as  Beveridge  says,  "Unemployment  remains  ...  a  problem 
of  industry,  not  an  act  of  God." 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Leo  Wolman  at  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
December  30,  1930.) 
Insurance  against  unemployment  has  during  the  past  year  ceased  to  be  an 
academic  question  in  this  country.     The  fear  and  distrust  of  alien  measures, 
which  prevailed  here  until  very  recently,  are  now  being  replaced  by  an  attitude 
of  sober  inquiry.     The  devices  of  European  governments,  not  so  long  ago  re- 
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of  sober  inquiry.  The  devices  of  European  governments,  not  so  long  ago  re- 
garded as  diabolical  inventions  employed  for  our  embarrassment,  we  are  at 
last  beginning  to  examine  in  perhaps  a  more  chastened  and  humble  spirit.  In 
the  face  of  a  country-wide  distribution  of  alms,  in  kind  and  in  money,  exceed- 
ing the  charity  expenditures  of  even  a  year  as  bad  as  1921,  we  have  come  to 
wonder  whether  the  many  private  and  public  experiments  with  the  various 
forms  of  unemployment  insurance  may  not  yield  us  a  constructive  plan  and 
program  adapted  to  our  own  very  urgent  and  obvious  needs. 

The  reasons  for  this  changed  attitude  of  mind  are  doubtless  clear  to  us  all. 
They  rest  on  the  realization  that  we  in  the  United  States  are  not  immune  to 
those  periodic  and  violent  dislocations  in  trade  and  industry   which   bring  in 
their  train  enforced  unemployment  of  millions    of  energetic  and  experienced 
working  men  and  women.    The  methods  for  regularizing  industry  and  stabilizing 
employment  which  we  believed  we  had  discovered  and  applied,  we  now  know 
have  not  worked.     At  the  same  time   that   the   volume    of  unemployment   in 
England  has  risen  to  more  than  2,000.000,  and  in  Germany  to  nearly  4,000,000, 
there  are   in   all   probability   close   to   5,000,000   workmen   unemployed   in    the 
United   States.     Whether   our   present   idleness    rate   is    relatively   higher    or 
lower  than  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  great  industrial  countries  of  Europe  is 
a  problem  involving  such  a  mass  of  additional  statistical  material  and  analytical 
tools  of  such  refinement  as  to  defy  solution  at  this  time.     The  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  depression  of  1930  is  comparable  in  both  intensity  and 
duration  not  only  with  the   depressions   of   Europe   but  also  with   the  worst 
episodes  in  the  business  history  of  this  country.     As  matters  stand  now,  many 
of  the  unemployed — no   one   knows   how   many — have   been   out   of   work    for 
eighteen  months;  a  period  long  enough  to  exhaust  past  savings  and  all  reason- 
able capacity  for  borrowing.     Many  more  are  now  in  their  second  winter  of 
unemployment  and,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  they  are  near  the  point 
when  they  must  appeal  for  aid  to  the  institutions  of  public  and  private  charity. 
How  unprepared  we  were  to  meet  this  collapse  of  industry  and  to  prevent 
the  wreckage  in  human  lives,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  method 
of  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.    This  reck- 
less management  of  the  most  fundamental  of  our  industrial  problems  can  only 
be  justified  by  regarding  a  depression  of  the  present  magnitude  as  an  isolated 
incident,  unknown  in  the  past  and  extremely  unlikely  to  repeat  itself  in  the 
future.     There  are  few  left  who  still  hold  this  sanguine  view.     What  little  we 
know  about  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  industrial  activity  leads  us  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  uncontrolled  forces  of  competitive  business  will  pro- 
duce, in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  periods  of  declining  business  and 
wide-spread  unemployment.    Unpleasant  as  this  prospect  is,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  one  held  by  most  serious  students  of  the  operations  of  modern  business. 
The  alternatives  before  us,  then,  are  reliance  on  the  hastily  devised  machinery 
for  the  distribution  of  doles  during  the  time  of  crisis,  or  systematic  provision 
for  unemployment  compensation  out  of  reserves  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in 
advance.     The  choice  between  these  alternatives  should  not  be  difficult.     Our 
present  method  reduces  a  multitude  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  a  state  of  poverty, 
forces  them  into  breadlines  and  soup-kitchens,  and  reduces  to  starvation  those 
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self-respecting  and  timid  workingmen  who  prefer  hunger  and  cold  to  the 
ministrations  of  eleemosynary  agencies.  The  second  alternative,  wisely  con- 
ceived and  expertly  managed,  represents  not  only  a  decent  and  far-sighted 
approach  to  the  problem  of  protecting  the  standards  of  living  of  American 
employees  which  are  our  proud  boast,  but  can  probably  be  converted  into  an 
effective  procedure  for  the  measurement  and  control  of  the  volume  of  unem- 
ployment itself. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  the  pioneer  experiments  with  unemployment 
insurance  have  been  made  by  others.  The  unemployment  insurance  of  England 
has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  twenty  years ;  in  Germany  the  plan  is  in  its 
fourth  year;  and  throughout  the  world  more  than  forty  million  workers  are 
at  this  time  insured  against  at  least  a  portion  of  the  losses  through  unemploy- 
ment by  one  of  the  many  variants  of  compulsory  insurance.  Only  in  one 
country  has  a  system  of  this  nature,  adopted  after  the  war,  been  suspended. 
And  there  this  action  was  taken  because  that  country  believes  that  it  can  find 
jobs  for  everybody  and  hence  no  longer  needs  to  supply  relief  for  the  idle.  In 
making  our  plans,  therefore,  we  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to 
examine  the  experience  of  other  countries  with  a  cold  and  critical  eye  and  to 
develop  our  systems  of  unemployment  compensation  so  as  to  avoid  the  errors 
and  weaknesses  they  have  encountered. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  venture  an  exhaustive  appraisal  of  the  foreign  experi- 
ments with  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.  But  this  much  can  be  said: 
By  means  of  the  unemployment  reserves  available  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
it  has  been  possible  during  an  industrial  crisis  of  more  than  normal  dimensions 
and  duration,  to  sustain  the  standards  of  the  working  population  of  these 
countries  at  levels  which  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  the  severe  depressions 
before  the  war.  It  is  true  that  these  funds  have  grown  beyond  all  earlier 
forecasts  and  that,  to  protect  their  solvency,  they  have  been  forced  to  resort 
to  large  borrowings  and  to  public  subsidy.  But  it  should  be  observed  at  the 
same  time,  that  these  unexpected  drafts  on  the  insurance  funds  have  been  in 
the  main  the  direct  results  of  a  mounting  tide  of  general  industrial  depression, 
which  very  few  of  us  foresaw  as  recently  as  five  years  ago. 

Although  a  vast  machinery  for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  of 
this  nature  is  invariably  exposed  to  abuse,  nevertheless  widespread  fraud  and 
gross  violations  of  the  principles  of  a  trusteeship,  leading  to  the  use  of  the 
unemployment  funds  for  illegitimate  purposes,  have  been  a  surprisingly  rare 
occurrence.  Where  these  foreign  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
have  failed  to  serve  their  purpose  satisfactorily,  it  has  been  in  the  subtle  in- 
fluences they  are  said  to  exert  on  the  conduct  of  industry.  Such  effects,  how- 
ever, are  not  only  discoverable,  but  the  administration  of  compulsory  unem- 
ployment insurance  can  be  so  managed  as  to  bring  them  under  effective  control. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  already  working  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance  that  have  met  their  problems  successfully  and  have  solved  the  major 
difficulties  of  the  European  schemes.  All  of  the  American  experiments  are 
of  voluntary  origin;  some  set  up  by  employers  and  others  by  agreement  between 
industry  and  trade  unions.  The  most  ambitious  and  the  oldest  of  these  plans 
is  the  unemployment  fund   of  the  men's  clothing  industry  in   Chicago.     This 
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plan  is  in  its  eighth  year.  Under  its  provisions  some  15,000  workers  in  the 
industry  are  eligible  for  unemployment  benefits  for  part  of  the  time  they  lose. 
The  unemployment  fund  amounts  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  payroll 
of  the  industry,  three  per  cent  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  employers  and 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  by  the  employees.  Since  the  first  benefit  payment 
on  May  1,  1924,  more  than  $6,000,000  has  been  so  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  in  Chicago.  In  this  current  year  of  severe  depression  the 
15,000  employees  of  the  industry  in  that  city  will  receive  $1,000,000  in  benefits 
— a  sum  that  invites  comparison  with  the  $8,000,000  collected  by  the  business 
men's  committee  of  New  York  City.  By  adjusting  the  rules  of  administration 
to  the  requirements  of  prevailing  conditions,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  use 
the  unemployment  funds  not  only  as  a  source  of  benefit  for  seasonal  and 
cyclical  unemployment,  but  also  for  the  payment  of  substantial  amounts  to 
many  workers  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  to  those  who, 
in  a  year  like  1930,  have  permanently  lost  their  jobs  because  their  employers 
have  gone  out  of  business.  The  completely  reassuring  experience  with  this 
Chicago  plan  caused  its  sponsors  to  introduce  substantially  the  same  system 
into  the  clothing  industry  of  Rochester  and  New  York  City  in  the  summer  of 
1928.  Here  the  funds  are  of  later  origin  and,  therefore,  of  smaller  amount; 
but  they  have  served  in  New  York  and  Rochester,  as  in  Chicago,  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  people  who  work  in  this  industry  from  applying  for  assistance  to 
the  agencies  of  charity. 

This  experiment  in  the  clothing  industry  has  a  much  more  general  significance 
than  its  limited  application  would  appear  to  give  it.  It  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  one  of  the  most  unstable  of  American  industries.  Even  in  times  of 
general  prosperity  clothing  workers  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  more  than 
15  per  cent.  The  irregularity  of  the  industry  is  a  composite  of  the  effects  of 
seasonal  and  cyclical  factors  and  of  changes  in  fashion.  Like  most  industries 
in  this  country,  it  has  experienced  during  the  last  decade  a  profound  revolution 
in  technique  which  has  displaced  thousands  of  workers  and  which  is  probably 
not  yet  at  its  end.  Industrial  responsibility  and  continuity,  which  are  in  the 
order  of  things  in  our  great  basic  industries,  are  for  large  parts  of  the  clothing 
industry  practically  non-existent.  Under  conditions  as  unfavorable  as  these, 
sound  principles  and  an  elastic  administrative  procedure  have  produced  a 
workable  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  The  plan,  indeed,  is  so  simple 
and  practicable  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  to  prevent  its  universal  adoption 
by  American  industry  at  the  present  time. 

THE  AMERICAN  "DOLE" 

(Editorial  in  the  New  Republic,  volume  68,  pages  85-86,  September  9,  1931.) 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  collapse  of  the  MacDonald  government  by  an 
internal  conflict  over  whether  the  "dole"  ought  to  be  reduced  10  per  cent  would 
be  utilized  by  the  enemies  of  unemployment  insurance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  smashing  argument  against  that  systematic  form  of  provision  against  involun- 
tary joblessness.  And  it  is  obvious,  to  all  those  who  understand  even  the 
A.  B.  C.'s  of  the  situation,  that  this  argument  is  utterly  illogical.     The  facts 
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have  been  told  so  many  times  that  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  to 
repeat  them. 

Unemployment  insurance  proper  is  not  the  "dole."  It  is  a  system  by  which 
funds  are  built  up  out  of  stated  contributions  by  employers,  or  by  employers 
and  employees,  or  by  employers,  employees,  and  the  government,  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  fixed  rates  and  for  limited  periods  to  those  out  of  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  if  no  suitable  jobs  can  be  found  for  them.  It  is  figured 
as  expertly  as  possible,  so  that  the  fund  shall  be  adequate  to  the  burden  of 
benefits.  This  sort  of  system  operated  successfully  in  Great  Britain  for  many 
years.  But  the  post-war  readjustment  and  depression  so  increased  the  volume 
of  unemployment  that  the  government  made  additional  contributions  and  loans 
in  order  to  tide  over  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  period  of  extraordinary  dis- 
tress. These  additional  state  subsidies  are  the  "dole."  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  without  any  contribution 
from  public  treasuries  at  all — such  as  is  suggested  in  the  draft  bill  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  And  any  system  which  is  called 
unemployment  insurance  should  be  kept  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 

A  further  question  arises,  of  course,  concerning  what  is  to  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  those  out  of  work  in  an  acute  or  long  continued  crisis,  unforeseen  when 
the  plan  is  drawn  up,  who  fall  outside  the  scope  of  insurance  benefits.  Sup- 
pose many  remain  jobless  for  a  longer  period  than  that  allowed  for  benefits 
by  the  scheme.  Suppose  there  are  many  out  of  work  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  law  at  all.  The  more  intelligent  opponents  of  unemployment  insurance 
argue  that  under  such  circumstances  political  pressure  will  inevitably  extend 
the  benefits  by  resort  to  public  subsidy,  as  it  has  in  Britain  and  in  Germany 
since  the  war.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  say  these  champions  of 
rugged  individualism,  has  been  able  to  avoid  the  "dole"  because  it  did  not 
begin  with  systematic  unemployment  insurance.  This  amounts  to  saying  that 
we  must  sacrifice  the  intelligent  and  far-sighted  way  to  support  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  unemployed  for  fear  of  the  burden  on  the  treasury  which  might 
follow. 

But  let  us  see  what  really  happens  in  the  United  States  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
The  absence  of  unemployment  insurance  certainly  does  not  insure  the  absence 
of  unemployment.  On  the  contrary,  the  probably  ten  million  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  form  a  larger  percentage  of  gainfully  occupied  population 
than  those  at  present  out  of  work  in  Great  Britain.  Over  20  per  cent  of  our 
people  who  normally  have  jobs  appear  to  be  out  of  work.  Nor  can  it  be 
argued  in  the  face  of  the  current  $900,000,000  deficit  in  the  federal  treasury, 
that  the  absence  of  the  "dole"  insures  us  against  budgetary  troubles.  While 
the  resources  of  this  country  are  undoubtedly  much  larger  than  those  of  Great 
Britain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  threatened  deficit  which  has  caused 
the  crisis  there  is  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  our  own.  And  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  contended  by  any  competent  student  of  the  subject  that  the  relief 
obtained  by  our  unemployed  from  our  improvised  and  inefficient  machinery  is 
as  nearly  sufficient  to  the  need,  or  as  little  injurious  to  self-respect,  as  the 
benefits  distributed  at  the  British  employment  offices  under  definite  provisions 
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and  expert  administration.  There  remains,  then,  the  question  of  policy  in 
raising  and  distributing  the  relief  funds. 

The  administration,  the  press  and  the  accredited  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States  have  all  talked  as  if  our  governmental  treasury  and  our  taxpayers 
had  not  been  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  figures  show  something  over  70  per  cent  of  the  relief  funds  have  come 
from  public,  not  private,  sources.  Private  charity  has  been  nowhere  nearly 
adequate  even  to  that  part  of  the  need  which  has  been  met,  nor  will  it  be  in 
the  future.  The  public  contributions  have  come  from  municipal  treasuries 
instead  of  from  the  national  treasury — that  is  the  chief  difference.  If  we  had 
unemployment  insurance  funds  to  apply  before  extraordinary  relief  had  to  be 
undertaken,  the  taxpayers  would  not  have  to  contribute  so  much  as  they  have. 

The  often  repeated  dogma  of  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Gifford,  and  the  rest  that 
responsibility  for  relief  is  local  means  in  effect  that  those  who  pay  municipal 
taxes  are  to  bear  the  burden — if  they  can — rather  than  those  who  pay  federal 
taxes.  The  difference  is  vital  to  the  possessors  of  large  incomes.  For  munici- 
palities do  not  tax  incomes;  they  tax  real  estate.  Real  estate  taxes  are  not 
assessed  according  to  ability  to  pay,  but  according  to  the  "value"  of  the 
physical  property.  And  they  are  largely  passed  on  to  the  general  public  in 
the  form  of  high  rents  and  prices.  The  home  owner  who  is  barely  able  to  pay 
the  installments  on  his  mortgage  bears  the  brunt  of  municipal  taxes;  though 
the  factory  which  may  yield  to  its  owners  a  large  income  is  taxed  only  on  the 
basis  of  its  land  and  buildings.  The  mainly  industrial  city,  in  which  unemploy- 
ment is  concentrated  and  out  of  which  the  incomes  of  the  rich  flow,  may  con- 
tain less  wealth  than  communities  where  the  proprietors  dwell.  Even  the 
localized  charity  drives  are  likely  to  be  assessed  largely  against  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  employees,  while  the  centers  of  wealth  may  escape  with  a  smaller 
levy.  And  if  the  national  treasury  is  protected  against  any  relief  burden, 
the  local  treasuries,  borrowing  and  taxing  to  the  limit,  are  likely  to  be  in  diffi- 
culty for  years  to  come,  and  will  have  to  skimp  on  essential  services  like  health, 
education,  recreation,  police  and  fire  protection. 

Even  if  the  "locality"  is  considered  to  be  as  broad  as  the  state,  and  relief 
funds  are  raised  in  some  instances,  as  is  proposed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  of 
New  York,  by  state  income  taxes,  the  burden  will  not  be  equalized  and  the 
money  will  probably  not  be  enough.  Not  many  states  can  do  this,  because 
not  many  have  income  taxes.  Most  state  revenues  are  derived  from  local 
taxation.  New  income-tax  laws  cannot  be  derived  in  time.  A  New  York 
stockholder,  or  a  corporation  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  may  be  receiv- 
ing income  from  a  factory  in  Ohio,  whose  employees  are  laid  off.  New  York 
individuals  and  corporations  pay  about  33  per  cent  of  the  total  federal  income 
taxes.  Yet,  according  to  the  unemployment  census,  slightly  less  than  13  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  unemployed  were  in  New  York.  Probably  the  proportion 
has  not  greatly  changed.  Rich  New  Yorkers  who  are  being  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  local  funds  may  not  have  to  raise  anything  to  relieve  unemployment 
where  their  factories  are  located.  Whether  they  pay  to  the  charity  collectors 
or  to  state  tax  collectors,  they  will  have  to  furnish  only  one-third  as  much  in 
relation  to  their  incomes  in  order  to  provide  the  same  degree  of  relief  in  their 
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state  as  will  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  generally.  Michigan,  to 
take  an  example  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  paying  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  federal  income  taxes,  will  have  to  relieve  6  per  cent  of  the  unemployed. 
The  American  "dole"  is  just  as  truly  a  dole  as  the  British.  It  is  insufficient; 
its  burden  is  inequitably  distributed;  it  is  far  more  harmful  to  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  country.  The  rich,  with  their  henchmen  in  federal  offices, 
have  deliberately  chosen  the  inefficient  and  unjust  method,  in  order  that  the 
burden  may  be  transferred  from  themselves  to  those  less  able  to  pay. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(By   Harry   W.   Laidler   in   the   Unemployed,   Publication   of   the   League   for 
Industrial  Democracy,  for  December,  1930,  pages  18-19.) 

In  the  pioneer  days  in  America  when  most  of  the  population  lived  on  farms 
an  unemployed  worker  was  usually  looked  upon  as  a  shiftless  fellow,  one  who 
didn't  want  to  work. 

Times  have  changed.  Most  of  the  workers  today  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories, the  mines,  on  construction  work,  on  the  railroads,  in  shops,  and  offices. 
They  labor  under  high  pressure.  There  is  little  loafing  on  the  job.  The 
machine  and  various  speeding  up  devices  attend  to  that. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky  workers  receive  a  notice  from  the  boss  that  their  services 
are  no  longer  required.  Their  work  is  satisfactory.  But  orders  are  not  coming  in 
and  there  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around.  The  labor  force — soft  shirt  and  white 
collar  labor  alike — must  be  radically  reduced.  And  the  community  wakes  up 
to  find  thousands  of  men  and  women — honest  and  industrious  men  and  women 
— desperately  striving  to  find  new  jobs.  Some  leave  for  other  cities  in  the  hope 
that  something  might  turn  up.  Many  must  tighten  their  belt,  and  wait  until 
business  revives  again.  The  individual  worker  is  unemployed  generally  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  circumstances  outside  of  his  control.  Often 
he  is  out  of  a  job  because  he  and  his  fellows  have  produced  too  much. 

"Without  exception,"  declares  Dr.  Lubin  of  the  Institute  of  Economics, 
in  summarizing  the  testimony  on  unemployment  before  the  senate  investigat- 
ing committee  of  1929,  "it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  testified  before  your  com- 
mittee that  unemployment  is  primarily  a  problem  of  industrial  organization 
and  not  of  individual  character." 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another  major  period  of  depression.  This  is 
the  fourteenth  period  of  hard  times  since  1885.  Since  the  war  we  have  had  a 
severe  crisis  in  1920-21,  milder  depression  in  1924  and  1927  and  the  present 
depression  that  has  so  far  lasted  some  15  months.  Between  four  and  five 
million  workers — perhaps  more — have  for  months  been  begging  for  a  chance 
to  work  and  have  been  denied  that  chance.  Some  have  starved.  Some  in 
desperation  have  taken  their  lives.  Millions  have  reduced  their  living  standards 
with  tragic  results  to  themselves  and  families.  Tens  of  thousands  have  been 
forced — against  their  best  desires — to  accept  charity.  They  don't  want  charity; 
they  want  work.  On  an  average  wage  of  slightly  over  $23  a  week,  it  was 
impossible  for  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  to  put  aside,  when  employed, 
more  than  enough  to  keep  going. 
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When  the  present  crisis  is  over,  the  unemployment  problem  will  not  have 
been  solved.  All  signs  point  to  a  slow  industrial  recovery.  Foreign  markets 
have  been  shot  to  pieces.  Many  of  our  people  are  in  no  condition  to  buy  on 
the  installment  plan  as  before  the  "Wall  Street  crash.  We  can't  depend  on  the 
building  trades,  on  the  automobile  and  other  businesses  to  absorb  our  labor  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  in  the  early  twenties.  And  after  a  year  or  two, 
the  curve  of  employment  is  likely  to  speed  downward  again.  During  the  past 
few  generations  we  have  had  a  crisis  about  every  40  months. 

Even  during  so-cailed  "good  times,"  millions  may  be  found  on  breadlines, 
among  the  unemployed  of  our  great  cities.  The  rapid  invasion  of  machinery 
into  business,  the  swift  development  of  mergers  and  trusts,  the  practice  of 
corporations  not  to  employ  new  workers  over  40  or  45  years  of  age,  the  sniff- 
ings of  style  and  of  location  of  plants  and  the  increasing  inability  of  the  masses 
with  their  small  income  to  buy  the  goods  that  can  be  produced  with  such 
lightning  rapidity  by  our  mass  production  processes — all  of  *hese  factors  are 
leaning  to  increasing  insecurity  in  our  industrial  life.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  estimated  that  from  1920  to  1927  there  were  anywhere 
from  a  minimum  of  1,400,000  to  a  maximum  of  4,200,000  out  of  jobs.  In  our 
most  "prosperous"  years  of  our  most  prosperous  new  capitalistic  era,  around 
a  million  and  a  half  workers  were  unemployed;  and  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  general  increased  by  over  a  half  million  during  that  seven-year  period. 

The  individual  who  is  a  victim  of  this  condition  should  no  longer  have  to 
stand  the  risks  of  unemployment.  Those  risks  should  be  assumed  increasingly 
by  industry  and  by  society.  There  are  two  alternatives  before  society  at 
present:  the  doling  out  of  charity  to  the  unemployed  or  some  other  form  of 
unemployment  insurance. 

Compulsory  unemployment  insurance  is  now  in  force  in  10  countries  abroad 
and  covers  over  45,000,000  workers.  In  seven  other  countries  the  state  gives 
a  subsidy  to  trade  unions  and  other  societies.  The  British  system  was  organ- 
ized in  1911.  Under  it,  during  periods  of  employment,  the  workers  contribute 
to  an  unemployment  fund  something  like  14  cents  a  week,  the  employer  16 
cents,  and  the  state  15  cents.  When  a  man  finds  himself  out  of  a  job  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  he  goes  to  one  of  the  federal  employment  exchanges,  which 
seeks  to  find  a  job  for  him  without  cost.  If  suitable  work  is  available,  it  is 
up  to  him  to  take  it.  If  a  job  is  not  to  be  found,  the  unemployed  worker  re- 
turns to  the  exchange  from  day  to  day,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
unemployment,  receives  an  unemployment  benefit  of  several  dollars  a  week, 
and  an  additional  amount  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children.  This  lasts  until  he 
finds  a  job.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  word  "dole"  was  not  at  first 
used  to  describe  the  insurance  system,  but  to  describe  the  contribution  given 
by  the  state  to  returned  soldiers  after  the  war  who  found  themselves  jobless 
and  who  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  unemployed  fund. 
In  Germany  the  employer  and  the  worker  contribute,  and  the  jobless  worker 
is  paid  for  a  period  of  26  weeks.  An  additional  state  fund  may  supply  him 
with  benefits  during  an  additional  13  weeks.  The  contribution  of  the  worker 
and  the  employer  and  the  benefit  given   are  in   general  proportionate  to  the 
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worker's  wages.  The  lower  paid  employee  receives  in  benefit  70  per  cent  of 
his  wages;  the  higher  paid  worker  35  per  cent. 

While  details  about  these  systems  are  subject  to  criticism,  practically  every 
student  of  the  subject  has  agreed  that  the  system  as  a  whole  has  justified  itself 
and  that  cases  of  abuse  have  been  comparatively  rare.  An  American  student 
of  the  subject,  Mary  B.  Gilson,  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  declares, 
speaking  of  the  British  system:  "In  conversation  with  numbers  of  employers, 
workers  and  other  in  Great  Britain  during  the  winter  of  1928-29,  I  found  not 
a  single  employer  who  would  willingly  abandon  unemployment  insurance  for 
the  old,  haphazard  methods  of  relieving  destitution  due  to  unemployment." 
The  Balfour  Committee  of  1929,  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  greatest  advances 
in  social  amelioration  made  during  the  past  century." 

Numbers  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  un- 
employment insurance.  Some,  including  those  sponsored  by  Professor  John 
R.  Commons,  and  the  Conference  for  Progressive  Labor  Action,  urge  that  the 
employer  pay  the  entire  benefit,  and  advance  the  argument  that  industry 
should  set  its  own  house  in  order.  Others  favor  the  British  scheme.  They 
feel  that  the  workers,  by  contributing,  can  claim  a  say  in  the  operation  of  the 
plan  and  in  its  perfection.  They  believe  that  the  state  should  be  asked  to 
contribute  in  order  to  insure  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  fund.  Further, 
the  problem  of  unemployment  is  a  great  social  problem.  It  can  be  solved  only 
by  society  as  a  whole.  But  whatever  form  unemployment  insurance  takes, 
some  system  of  compulsory  insurance  must  be  adopted  in  the  near  future  as 
the  only  alternative  to  the  great  American  dole. 

AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

(Editorial  in  the  Nation,  volume  131,  page  638,  December  10,  1930.) 

What  shall  we  do  about  unemployment?  The  question  re-echoes  today 
through  almost  every  country  on  earth  except  Russia,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
an  incredibly  swift  industrialization  under  a  unified  plan  of  operation,  suffers 
a  shortage  of  man  power.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  refused  to  face 
the  question,  but  we  can  refuse  no  longer. 

As  a  result  of  our  shameful  neglect,  our  first  thought  must  be  simply  relief 
of  immediate  suffering.  That  means  improvised  jobs  and,  despite  all  pious 
phrases,  charity.  By  this  time  we  have  committees  enough  to  coordinate  this, 
and  cooperate  in  that,  and  in  general  to  urge  somebody  else  to  do  something. 
Now  let  everyone  who  can  give  generously,  and  let  our  private  relief  organi- 
zations administer  the  funds  carefully  and  generously.  The  states  and  cities, 
too,  must  give — direct  appropriations  for  unemployment  relief  where  necessary, 
in  close  cooperation  with  existing  agencies,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inevitable 
waste  and  graft  to  a  minimum.  The  mayor  of  New  York  calls  for  $2,000,000 
a  month  to  take  care  of  40,000  out  of  the  46,000  unemployed  families  shown 
by  the  police  census.  It  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  known  need.  The 
emergency  committee  for  public  works  is  demanding  a  federal  bond  issue  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  public  works  essentially  as  a  relief  measure.  Let  the  armories 
be  open,  with  proper  sleeping  facilities,  for  homeless  men.     Let  us  do  the  work 
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of  "relief"  thoroughly,  as  penance  for  our  social  sins,  and  then  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  measures  of  prevention  for  the  future. 

First,  we  must  organize  the  labor  market.  We  need  a  national  system  of 
public  labor  exchanges.  Many  cities  and  states  have  organized  exchanges, 
but  city  and  state  action  cannot  meet  the  problem,  however  helpful  such  action 
may  be  locally.  We  urge  that  the  states  immediately  indicate  their  purpose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  federal  subsidy  to  state  exchanges  proposed  in  the 
Wagner  bill,  if  and  when  enacted,  with  the  understanding  that  uniform  pro- 
cedures will  be  developed  with  a  view  to  incorporation  in  a  genuinely  national 
system.  Congress  ought  without  delay  to  pass  the  Wagner  bill,  emasculated  by 
the  house  amendments,  and  to  make  generous  appropriations  for  the  statistical 
and  placement  activities  of  the  national  employment  service  cooperating  with 
those  of  the  states.  With  a  real  national  system  of  exchanges  set  up  and 
functioning  effectively,  we  can  with  some  hope  of  success  again  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  private  agencies,  and  clearing  all  labor  through  a  unified 
free  public  system. 

Thus  we  should  move  straight  forward  to  unemployment  insurance.  Volun- 
tary private  plans  will  never  cover  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  workers,  and 
we  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  real  task  by  any  idea  that  they  will  meet 
the  need.  The  United  States  ought  to  utilize  the  rich  European  experience,  and 
side  by  side  with  labor  exchanges  develop  compulsory  public-insurance  plans 
on  an  actuarial  basis,  with  employers,  employees,  and  the  government  contrib- 
uting, perhaps  equally,  and  with  benefits  held  strictly  within  actual  insurance 
limits.  If  extraordinary  unemployment  at  any  time  makes  it  necessary  to  go 
beyond  those  limits,  let  the  state  meet  the  whole  cost  and  not  ask  the  insurance 
system  to  carry  an  impossible  load.  Under  our  conditions,  we  believe  that  such 
action  would  rarely  be  necessary.  If  anyone  criticizes  this  extension  as  a 
"dole"  let  him  suggest  something  better,  or  else  admit  his  preference  for  charity. 

In  the  present  constitutional  position,  how  can  the  federal  government  do 
its  duty  in  respect  to  insurance?  It  can  certainly,  on  the  subsidy  principle, 
offer  to  match  state  funds  for  insurance,  dollar  for  dollar,  again  with  a  view 
to  a  national  system  in  which  state  systems  would  ultimately  be  merged.  The 
money  for  that  purpose  ought  to  come,  in  the  first  instance,  from  higher  income 
surtaxes  and  estate  taxes.  The  15,780  persons  who  in  1928  had  incomes  above 
$100,000  received  in  all  $4,903,000,000  and  paid  income  and  surtaxes  of 
$700,000,000,  or  a  little  more  than  14  per  cent.  To  raise  this  figure  to  25  per 
cent  (an  extremely  moderate  rate)  would  make  a  half-billion  dollars  annually 
available  to  subsidize  state  insurance  systems,  and  would  be  a  trifling  move 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  that  inequality  of  distribution  which  now  imperils 
our  economic  and  social  system.  We  could  thus  take  the  first  step  toward  a 
national  insurance  scheme. 

Organization  of  the  labor  market  and  unemployment  insurance  by  themselves 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  as  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  since  the  war  indicates.  In  fact,  insurance  may  be  so  handled 
as  to  increase  the  number  of  men  out  of  work.  The  great  preventive  of 
unemployment  is  stabilization  of  industry,  and  both  publicly  and  privately  we 
must  use  every  possible  means  to  that  end.     Our  most  powerful  single  agency, 
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the  Federal  Reserve  System,  prostituted  under  the  present  and  the  preceding 
administrations  to  purposes  of  stock  gambling  and  political  advantage,  must 
in  future  be  used  primarily  for  stability.  There  are  possibilities,  exaggerated 
in  recent  discussions,  in  the  long-time  planning  of  public  works.  Let  both 
federal  and  state  governments  now  draw  up  carefully  studied  plans  of  needed 
public  improvements,  extending  over,  say,  ten  years  or  more;  let  them  secure 
the  necessary  bond  authorizations;  and  then  let  the  less  pressing  items  be 
held  back  against  the  next  period  of  hard  times.  Something  can  be  done 
thus.  The  major  task,  however — that  of  keeping  fundamental  industries  run- 
ning on  an  even  keel — requires  planning  and  action  on  a  nation-wide  and  a 
world-wide  scale.  The  conquest  of  unemployment  requires  not  only  a  national 
economic  council  to  organize  a  planned  national  economy  but  an  international 
economic  conference  to  work  out  the  methods  of  international  organization  and 
control  essential  to  a  stable  world  industrial  order.  Today  certain  short- 
sighted captains  of  industry  and  finance  and  their  political  satellites  all  over 
the  world  bedevil  all  efforts  at  national  and  international  organization  that 
threaten  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  pursuit  of  profits.  They  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  success  of  their  endeavors  will  spell  disaster;  for  unless 
the  industrial  leaders  and  the  political  rulers  of  the  western  world  can  find 
a  way  to  stabilize  industry  and  get  rid  of  the  miseries  of  unemployment,  the 
men  who  work  and  suffer  will  some  day  overturn  their  rule.  If  we  do  not  want 
communism,  let  us  abolish  unemployment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Miss  Frances  Perkins  in  the  Survey,  volume  20, 
pages  117-118,  173,  November,  1931.) 

Not  as  a  research  worker  "investigating"  Britain's  experiment  with  unem- 
ployment insurance,  but  as  an  administrative  official  seeking  light  on  the  aims, 
the  accomplishments  and  the  technique  of  that  vast  project,  I  recently  spent 
six  weeks  in  England,  I  visited  the  southern  counties  where  there  is  no  "abnor- 
mal" unemployment  and  where  there  has  been  none  during  England's  decade 
of  depression,  and  also  the  Midlands,  the  coal  area  and  the  Clydeside,  where 
men  and  women  formerly  employed  in  mining,  textiles  and  shipbuilding  have 
been  jobless,  some  of  them  for  years.  My  wanderings  took  me  through  country 
lanes,  along  village  roads,  through  fine  city  streets,  into  the  slum  districts  of 
London,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Manchester.  I  had  chances  to  talk  with  bankers, 
government  officials,  industrial  managers,  professional  people,  trade  union 
leaders,  merchants,  workmen.  I  visited  local  unemployment  insurance  offices, 
sat  in  at  sessions  of  referees,  and  umpire's  courts,  where  doubtful  and  "refused" 
claims  for  benefits  are  reviewed. 

I  soon  drew  a  line  between  insurance  itself,  an  active,  going  mutual  scheme, 
and  the  "dole"  which  carries  the  load  of  those  who  drop  through  and  consti- 
tutes national  mass  relief.  What  I  saw  convinced  me  that  compulsory  insurance 
against  the  ordinary  hazards  of  industrial  unemployment  is  sound  in  principle. 

On  my  last  visit  to  England  before  the  war,  I  brought  back  memories  of 
widespread  human  misery  so  vivid  that  they  have   remained  with  me  through 
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all  the  crowded  years  since  1913.  At  that  time,  poverty  was  an  inescapable 
part  of  the  British  scene.  People  who  were  cold  because  they  had  only  rags 
to  wear  were  seen  on  the  streets — men  and  women  with  bare  feet  or  feet 
wrapped  in  old  bits  of  cloth,  and  with  tattered  garments  pinned  and  tied 
together.  One  often  looked  into  pinched,  white  sodden  faces.  More  than  once 
I  saw  little  children  staring  ravenously  through  bakeshop  windows.  Drunken- 
ness was  a  familiar  part  of  the  picture,  for  desperate  people  will  often  spend 
a  few  coppers  for  liquor  and  forgetfulness  rather  than  for  inadequate   food. 

But  the  England  of  1931  is  not  the  England  of  1913.  I  went  from  town  to 
town,  through  one  city  after  another  and  never  saw  people  in  rags  or  shoeless. 
I  did  not  encounter  that  drawn  look  that  comes  from  years  of  underfeeding 
and  despair,  except  on  the  faces  of  a  few  aged  unemployables.  The  English 
in  general  wear  clothes  that  seem  to  an  American  dull  and  monotonous  but 
people  on  the  streets  have  good,  warm  "durable"  clothes  these  days  and  they 
all  have  shoes.  Housing  is  also  better  than  it  used  to  be,  both  in  comfort  and 
in  sanitation.  The  "pubs"  were  well  filled  but  even  on  Saturday  nights  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  large  cities  I  saw  no  "drunks."  Coming  to  England  freshly 
after  so  long  an  absence,  I  was  continually  impressed  by  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  in  spite  of  post-war  adjustments  and  the  long  depression.  This  I 
believe  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  measures  which,  wise  or  unwise  in  method, 
have  lifted  some  of  the  unemployment  burden  from  the  backs  of  the  wage 
earners  and  spread  it  out  on  industry  and  the  country. 

The  whole  philosophy  and  method  of  social  insurance  are,  of  course,  products 
of  the  complex  age  in  which  we  live.  In  a  simpler  society  the  individual  made 
his  own  economic  plan.  He  was  the  master  of  his  tools  of  labor,  and  his  own 
strength,  ingenuity  and  willingness  to  work  were  all  he  needed  to  keep  himself 
and  his  family  fed,  clothed,  sheltered  and  provided  with  the  elements  his 
concept  of  "the  good  life"  required. 

But  the  individual  is  a  far  less  independent  unit  in  modern  capitalistic 
society.  He  does  not  own  the  machine  he  uses.  The  factors  that  determine 
the  work  he  does  and  his  return  for  it  are  largely  outside  his  control.  The 
insurance  principle,  devised  long  ago  to  protect  helpless  dependents  from  the 
most  severe  economic  effects  of  their  breadwinner's  death,  has  been  extended 
to  cover  other  hazards  before  which  the  individual  in  a  machine  age  is  partly 
or  wholly  helpless.  Thus  we  have  workmen's  compensation  to  cushion  the 
burden  and  spread  the  cost  of  industrial  accident.  We  have  old-age  pensions 
to  provide  for  the  years  when  the  worker  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  modern 
industry.    Unemployment  insurance  is  another  extension  of  this  same  principle. 

When  I  urge  unemployment  insurance  for  this  country,  I  do  not  suggest  it 
as  a  "cure"  for  unemployment.  Both  European  and  American  experience 
prove  that  there  is  no  "cure."  Unemployment  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease. 
Its  elimination  depends  upon  our  ability  to  define  and  deal  with  the  economic 
maladjustments  that  produce  it.  Unemployment  insurance  is  not  even  a  safe- 
guard for  all  the  wage  earners  of  the  political  unit  which  inaugurates  it.  Prop- 
erly conceived  and  administered,  it  covers  only  those  relatively  stable  workers 
for  whom  payments  can  be  made  into  the  fund  on  an  actuarial  basis,  and  who 
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are  unemployed  as  the  result  of  a  dislocation  sufficiently  severe  to  lose  them 
their  jobs  and  to  keep  them  jobless  over  a  fairly  long  waiting  period.  It  does 
not  touch  the  situation  of  the  unstable  or  unskilled  worker  who  often  shifts 
from  job  to  job,  for  the  worker  in  a  disorganized  industry  who  is  frequently 
on  "short  time,"  nor  for  the  "unemployable."  It  does  hold  out  a  measure  of 
security  for  the  average  wage  earner  and  his  family.  "Involuntary  unem- 
ployment" does  not  find  them  destitute,  nor  render  them  so,  if  they  are  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  they  lose  no  stimulus  to  pru- 
dence and  thrift  by  being  so  covered,  because  unemployment  benefits  represent 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  amount  of  the  wage  earner's  usual  income.  But  to  have 
a  steady  sum  coming  in,  week  by  week — fifteen  or  twelve  or  even  ten  dollars — 
during  such  an  emergency  as  American  wage  earners  are  now  facing,  would 
mean  an  immense  easing  of  the  hardship  and  uncertainty.  It  would  also  make 
both  public  and  private  relief  funds  reach  further,  if  they  could  be  used  to 
supplement  insurance  benefits,  rather  than  to  "carry"  the  families  of  all  the 
unemployed. 

As  one  way  of  lightening  the  burden  and  the  misery  of  industrial  hazard, 
before  which  the  individual  is  helpless,  I  believe  that  social  insurance  has 
proved  its  worth  in  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  this  country,  in  similar 
laws  and  in  experiments  with  unemployment  insurance  abroad.  I  am  eager  to 
see  us  in  this  country  extend  the  principles  of  compulsory  insurance  to  cover  the 
unemployment  hazard.  And  I  believe  that  if  we  are  willing  to  proceed  care- 
fully and  experimentally,  safeguarding  our  projects  against  the  difficulties 
the  English  experience  has  defined  for  us,  drawing  our  plans  to  conform  to  our 
social  and  political  conditions,  we  can  lift  the  fear  and  ease  the  suffering  that 
come  to  American  wage  earners  and  to  their  wives  and  children  when  industry 
slows  up  and  there  are  no  wages  because  there  are  no  jobs. 

WHY  BRITAIN  BOWS  TO  THE  DOLE 

(By  H.  Wilson  Harris  in  the  World's  Work,  volume  60,  page  50,  June,  1931.) 

Unemployment  benefit  in  Great  Britain,  commonly  miscalled  the  dole,  is 
running  the  country  into  debt  at  the  rate  of  $250,000,000  a  year.  The  taxpayer 
has  to  find  the  interest  on  that  and  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  pay  off  the 
principal.  As  a  British  taxpayer  I  take  little  pleasure  in  handing  over  some 
20  per  cent  of  my  income  to  the  treasury  in  income  tax,  but  I  would  much  rather 
go  on  doing  that  than  to  see  the  so-called  dole  discontinued. 

The  dole  is  an  unhappy  necessity,  but  the  alternative  to  it  would  be  some- 
thing unhappier  still.  For  the  choice  lies  between  organized  and  unorganized 
relief  of  those  on  whom  the  disaster  of  unemployment  has  fallen,  and  between 
maintenance  as  a  statutory  right  and  maintenance  as  mere  charity.  Even 
Englishmen  groaning  under  the  burden  of  the  dole  are  usually  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  money  is  well  spent. 

When  unemployment  insurance  was  first  established  for  a  certain  number 
of  selected  trades  in  1913  the  system  of  government  employment  exchanges 
had  been  in  existence  three  years.  That  provided  a  necessary  basis  for  the  new 
departure.     The  principles  laid  down  were  simple,  being  in  fact  those  common 
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to  every  insurance  scheme,  whether  against  death  or  against  fire  or  against 
accident  or  any  other  calamity.  The  insured  person  makes  periodical  pay- 
ments as  premiums,  and  out  of  the  fund  thus  built  up  he  receives  benefit  when 
misfortune  overtakes  him,  the  sum  drawn  out  bearing  a  definite  actuarial 
relation  to  the  sums  paid  in.  In  the  case  of  unemployment  insurance  the  pay- 
ments in  consisted  of  a  fixed  sum  contributed  weekly  in  respect  to  each  work- 
man by  the  man  himself,  his  employer,  and  the  state  jointly.  The  payments 
out,  when  the  man  became  unemployed,  consisted  of  a  fixed  allowance  per  week 
for  a  limited  number  of  weeks.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  the 
scheme  was  a  proved  success,  and  a  reserve  fund  beyond  expectations  had 
accumulated. 

When  normal  life  was  resumed  after  the  war  the  whole  industrial  outlook 
was  changed,  and  the  economic  depression  of  1921  produced  a  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude.  But  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme  continued.  The  payments 
in  went  on  as  usual  and  the  payments  out  were  on  the  statutory  scale  to  any 
iman  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his  own  and  willing  to  take  a  suitable 
job  if  one  was  offered  him.  But  inevitably  the  grand  total  of  payments  in 
idiminished  as  the  number  of  employed  men  got  fewer  and  the  grand  total  of 
>payments  out  increased  as  the  number  of  unemployed  entitled  to  benefit  in- 
creased.   The  unemployment  fund,  in  a  word,  no  longer  balanced. 

What,  in  those  conditions,  was  to  be  done?  Three  courses  were  possible: 
The  rate  of  payments  in  could  be  increased;  the  rate  of  payments  out  could 
be  diminished;  or  the  established  rates  could  be  maintained  and  the  fund  allowed 
to  run  into  debt.  The  third  course  was  chosen.  The  payments  in  are  as  high 
as  either  employer  or  employee  can  stand.  The  payments  out  are  only  suf- 
ficient to  provide  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  unemployed  man  and  his  family. 
So  the  fund  was  deliberately  allowed  to  become  insolvent,  its  deficit  being  covered 
(as  a  matter  of  mere  bookkeeping)  by  loans  from  the  treasury. 

The   rate  of  contribution   today  in   respect   to  some   ten    million   employed 

persons  is,  in  American  currency,  forty-five  cents  a  week.    Of  that  the  insured 

man    (or  woman)    pays    fourteen  cents,  his   employer  sixteen   cents,  and   the 

i  state  fifteen.     When  he  becomes  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he 

j  gets  $4.25  for  himself,  $2.25  for  his  wife  and  fifty  cents  for  each  dependent 

child.     A  man,  therefore,  with  a   wife  and  three  children  gets  eight  dollars 

i  a  week,  enough  to  keep  his  family  from  starving  but  too  little  to  tempt  him 

l  to  rest  content  with  the  dole  if  a  job  at  normal  rates  is  available. 

The  money  is  actually  paid  out  by  the  employment  exchanges,  and  every 
unemployed  man  has  to  report  daily  at  the  exchanges  and  accept  any  suitable 
job  offered  him,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off  benefit  for  six  weeks.  In  other  words, 
the  exchange  finds  the  man  a  job  if  it  can.  If  it  cannot  it  gives  him  the  dole 
to  keep  him  going.  That  system  is  a  very  effective  safeguard  against  abuse, 
and  two  government  committees  appointed  at  different  times  to  report  on 
alleged  abuses  by  individuals  found  them  to  be  practically  non-existent. 

All,  of  course,  is  not  well  with  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme.  Finan- 
cially, indeed,  nearly  everything  is  ill  with  it.  The  original  intention  was  that 
a  man  should  only  be  able  to  draw  benefit  for  a  limited  period — on  the  basis, 
for  example,  of  one  week's  benefit  for  every  six  weeks  of  payments  in.     But 
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in  the  general  depression  that  rule  had  to  go  by  the  board.  You  could  not  leave 
a  man  to  starve  when  the  few  weeks  for  which  he  could  statutorily  claim 
benefit   had    expired. 

It  is  significant  that  while  various  modifications  of  the  insurance  scheme, 
such  as  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  benefit,  have  been  suggested,  no  political 
party  in  Great  Britain  has  ever  dreamed  of  proposing  its  abolition.  In  the 
past  ten  years  it  has  saved  the  country,  if  not  from  social  revolution  (as  many 
claim)  at  least  from  widespread  destitution  and  misery,  both  among  the  insured 
men  and  women  themselves  and  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
shopkeepers  who  depend  on  their  custom.  An  insurance  fund  overdraft  of 
$450,000,000  is  admittedly  a  formidable  price  to  pay  for  that,  but  among  the 
millions  who  are  without  work  in  Great  Britain  today  there  is  no  physical  want 
and  not  a  sympton  of  Bolshevism.  That  is  the  real  justification  for  the  dole. 
Few  Englishmen  feel  any  temptation  to  save  the  money  and  get  starvation 
and  social  upheaval  instead. 

DOLES  AND  RELIEF 

(Editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  August  17,  1931.) 

During  the  next  few  months  we  are  apt  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "dole." 

It  is  going  to  be  connected  with  proposed  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  and  their  families  during  the  approaching  winter. 

Whether  or  not  the  prosperity  which  the  optimists,  including  Mr.  Hoover, 
from  time  to  time  have  been  anticipating  is  on  the  way,  the  hard  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  promise  of  any  immediate  upturn. 

The  approaching  winter  is  going  to  be  a  crucial  period.  The  past  winter 
put  private  and  public  charities  organized  to  meet  such  emergency  to  a  severe 
strain.  The  summer  has  not  permitted  any  replenishing  of  resources  to  meet 
increased  demands.  In  such  a  situation,  President  Hoover  has  immersed  him- 
self in  a  program  of  inquiry  into  the  approximate  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  unemployed  next  winter.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hoover  is  wasting  valuable 
time  trying  to  find  out  the  exact  proportions  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
at  some  given  date  in  the  future. 

This  much  is  certain.  Every  agency  which  may  be  called  on  to  alleviate 
distress,  will  have  more  demands  next  winter  than  it  has  ever  had  before. 
Private  charity — the  sort  of  private  charity  that  ordinarily  may  be  counted 
on  in  all  save  the  most  congested  and  the  most  isolated  communities  to  care 
for  a  large  portion  of  their  own  needs,  is  reported  as  pretty  well  exhausted. 

The  public  charity — that  is  the  charity  fostered  by  the  government  units — 
must  be  active  to  a  degree  never  before  anticipated. 

And  so  comes  the  dole  or  talk  of  the  dole.  Somehow  the  word  has  taken  on 
a  sinister  meaning.  It  is  argued  that  the  dole  in  England  has  been  abused. 
Surely.  There  never  was  a  charity  that  at  some  time  or  another  was  not 
abused.  Abuse  of  the  friendliest  services  is  just  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  conduct. 

The  dole  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  public  charity  supported  by  the  people 
precisely   as  public  health   activities    are   supported.     Its   administration   may 
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be  wise  or  unwise  just  as  any  public  charity  or  any  private  charity,  for  that 
matter.  With  the  assurance  that  public  charity  must  bear  the  burden  this 
winter,  it  is  well  enough  now  to  rid  ourselves  of  any  artificial  prejudice  against 
a  word  before  condemning  it. 

The  Springfield  Republican  discusses  the  situation  with  its  usual  sanity  and 
clear  thinking: 

"No  one  can  condemn  doles  unqualifiedly  without  condemning  the  whole 
system  of  private  and  public  charity.  Cities  and  towns  in  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  have  now  for  at  least  a  year  been  using  public  funds 
to  help  support  with  the  necessaries  of  life  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims 
of  hard  times.  The  "welfare"  function  of  local  governments,  which  is  financed 
out  of  taxes,  has  not  been  in  controversy,  although  it  embodies  the  dole  in  the 
most  direct  form.  Critics  of  the  dole,  in  fact,  have  approved  it  in  local  govern- 
ments. It  'belongs'  to  towns  and  cities,  they  say,  to  take  care  of  their  poor 
or  their  unemployed  who  need  aid. 

"There  is  no  legitimate  issue  in  purely  humanitarian  measures.  Sensible  and 
sensitive  people  will  not  quarrel  over  the  prevention  of  starvation.  The  ideal 
of  any  government,  or  governmental  division,  in  extremities,  must  be  that  of 
the  unselfish  individual  who  is  ready  to  share  his  last  crust.  The  only  question 
that  remains  is  that  of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  burden  of  relief.  And 
the  dimensions  of  the  burden  must  determine  the  answer. 

"While  Senator  Fess  seems  to  be  upset  by  the  word  'dole,'  declaring  that  the 
'establishment  of  the  dole  in  this  country  would  be  a  catastrophe,'  he  reveals 
the  important  fact  that  the  federal  administration  is  giving  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it  next  winter  to  use  its  resources 
for  the  relief  of  distress.  There  must  be  general  agreement  that  local  author- 
ities, supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  are  primarily  responsible  in  this  field. 
Self-help  begins  to  work  at  the  bottom  and  it  should  never  be  permitted  to 
become  atrophied  as  an  organ  of  society. 

"First  comes  the  individual,  or  head  of  a  family,  doing  his  utmost  to  solve 
his  problem  of  support,  or  self-help.  Next  comes  to  his  assistance  in  case  of 
need  the  resources  of  private  organizations  and  the  local  government.  Then 
up  to  higher  governmental  divisions,  if  necessary,  runs  the  obligation  to  help — 
to  the  state  government  and  finally  the  national  government.  This  is  a  very 
simple  philosophy  of  social  and  political  obligations  reinforcing  individual 
obligations  in  the  modern  state.  Self-help  survives  even  when  the  emergency 
becomes  great  enough  to  force  the  pooling  of  all  resources  from  the  individual 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

THAT  TERRIBLE  BRITISH  DOLE 

(Editorial  in  the  Nation,  volume  133,  page  244,  September  9,  1931.) 

Just  how  bad  is  this  dreadful  English  dole,  the  proposed  reduction  of  which 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  second  British  Labor  government,  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  present  national  cabinet,  and  has  already  led  to  jubilant 
dispatches  from  Washington  that  the  developments  in  London  have  made  quite 
remote  the  prospects  of  our  Congress's  voting  a  dole  next  winter?     In  the  first 
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place  this  dole  was,  on  August  18,  the  only  thing  which  stood  between  2,714,359 
English  men  and  women  and  starvation — 620,348  more  persons  wholly  unem- 
ployed than  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  and  approximately  1,700,000  more  than 
when  the  Labor  ministry  took  office,  just  five  months  before  the  Wail  Street 
collapse.  Now,  no  responsible  person  in  England's  public  life  has  from  the 
beginning  dared  to  suggest  that  the  dole  be  wholly  done  away  with.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  it  was  too  high;  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  safeguarded;  that 
abuses  had  crept  into  the  methods  of  administration;  that  it  must  be  a  self- 
supporting  system,  etc.  But  the  simple  fact  remains,  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  British  statesmen  put  it  last  winter,  "If  it  were  not  for  the 
dole,  half  the  financiers  in  the  'city'  would  have  been  hanging  from  lamp  posts 
before  this." 

Not  even  the  recent  report  of  the  committee  on  national  expenditure,  headed 
by  Sir  George  May,  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  dole.  It  recommended  a  20 
per  cent  cut,  without  apparently  stopping  to  inquire  whether  such  a  cut  would 
be  bearable  by  the  unfortunates  who  are  compelled  to  beg  their  living  of  the 
government.  It  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  fact  to  assert  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  recipients  of  the  dole  are  malingerers  or  work-shy.  It  is  true, 
as  Ramsay  MacDonald  himself  once  pointed  out,  that  there  are  included  in  those 
receiving  the  dole  many  thousands  of  young  people  who  have  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  never  learned  to  work  regularly,  and  it  is  also  true  that  after  years 
of  unemployment  the  older  people  degenerate  psychologically,  and  also  physi- 
cally. If  one  visits  government  unemployment  offices  in  Europe  and  sees  the 
hopelessness  and  the  steadily  increasing  discouragement  of  initiative  and  vigor 
one  can  appreciate  what  price  men  pay  for  lack  of  occupation. 

But  how  large  is  this  soul-destroying  dole?  Why,  it  is  only  $4.25  a  week 
for  each  man,  with  $2.25  for  his  wife,  and  two  shillings,  or  fifty  cents,  for 
every  child.  Upon  this  vast  sum  of  $7.50  a  week  a  family  of  four  people  has 
to  exist  week  in  and  week  out,  yes,  eat,  pay  rent,  and  buy  its  clothes !  This 
is  what  is  called  "destroying  men's  ambition,"  sapping  personal  initiative," 
"teaching  men  to  accept  support  in  return  for  idleness,"  "corrupting  their 
character,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cant,  with  which  those  opposed  to  the  dole 
fill  our  ears.  Here  is  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  declaring  for  example 
that  "the  effect  has  been  demoralizing  not  only  to  public  finances  but  to  the 
social  and  political  conscience  of  the  British  people.  The  dole  has  persuaded 
millions  that  the  government  owes  them  a  living;  it  has,  by  discouraging  the 
workers'  initiative  in  seeking  new  employment,  interfered  seriously  with  the 
fluidity  of  labor,  and  it  has  retarded  industrial  recovery."  It  is  this  $4.25 
per  man  a  week  which  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Philip  Snowden  wished  to  cut 
by  10  per  cent,  that  is  to  $3.82y2,  while  the  May  expenditure  committee  (its 
members  all  rich  and  prosperous  and  affiliated  witli  great  corporations)  wished 
to  cut  to  $3.40.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  one  of  them  could 
keep  body  and  soul  together  on  such  a  figure.  If  the  recipient  of  the  dole  is 
young  and  a  girl,  she  may  rejoice  to  receive  five  or  six  shillings  a  week.  Yet 
to  hear  the  chatter  at  American  dinner-tables,  one  could  readily  believe  that 
the  dole  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  attend  the  movies 
every  night  and  to  hear  the  opera  Saturdays. 
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Again,  few  Americans  realize  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  dole,  the  recipient 
must  first  prove  that  he  is  "genuinely  seeking  work  but  unable  to  obtain  suit- 
able employment"  and  that  the  worker,  when  employed,  must  contribute  14 
cents  a  week  to  the  unemployment  fund,  while  his  employer  puts  in  16  cents* 
and  the  state  15  cents.  That  those  sums  have  proved  entirely  inadequate  to 
bear  the  burden  of  this  unprecedented,  and  unprecedentedly  long,  period  of 
unemployment  is  but  natural — no  one  could  have  foreseen  it.  As  a  result  the 
treasury  has  been  compelled  to  produce  large  sums  to  meet  the  dole  deficit, 
which  in  turn  has  increased  the  national  deficit  and  made  it  harder  and  harder 
for  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  calculate  what  his  resources  will  be  for 
any  twelve  months.  In  January  last  the  debt  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  million  dollars  a  week.  For  the 
four  weeks  ending  April  25  last,  the  deficit  was  $21,450,000  or  $5,290,000  a 
week.    It  is  higher  now. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  very  grave  burden  upon  the  British  finances.  Every 
outsider  must  wish,  as  well  as  the  British  and  foreign  financiers  who  are  being 
asked  to  stabilize  the  pound  and  grant  additional  credits  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, that  it  could  be  cut  off  altogether.  But  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  dole 
itself,  as  the  Herald  Tribune's  shallow  or  dishonest  reasoning  suggests,  but 
with  the  economic  crisis  responsible  for  the  unemployment.  There  is  hardly  a 
price  too  high  to  pay  for  tiding  England  over  this  crisis.  And  what  is  the 
alternative?  The  abandonment  of  the  dole  or  its  serious  decrease,  we  believe, 
would  menace  the  safety  of  England  and  invite  disorder  and  revolution.  Great 
Britain  has  not  America's  means  for  drawing  upon  for  private  charity;  nor 
have  her  people — or  those  of  any  other  country — learned  to  be  as  generous 
in  giving  as  our  own.  To  force  the  bulk  of  the  2,714,359  British  unemployed 
to  come  still  nearer  the  edge  of  starvation  will  not  only  be  inhuman,  it  will 
be  playing  with  dynamite. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  by  the  passage  of  the  MacDonald  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill  on  July  29  last,  most,  if  not  all,  the  abuses  of  the  dole 
were  eradicated,  are  we  of  the  opinion  that  just  as  long  as  there  are  any  other 
means  of  taxation  or  saving  available  the  British  dole  must  and  should  be 
spared.  The  waste  for  army  and  navy  could  have  been  cut  down  or  stopped 
and  other  resources  drawn  upon.  But  not  the  dole.  For  the  British  millions 
who  have  learned  that  the  government  owes  them  a  living  are  right.  Any 
government  which  fails  to  keep  its  citizens  from  starvation  will  not  and  should 
not  last  overnight. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Excerpts  from  an  editorial  in  Collier's  Weekly  for  April  11,  1931.) 

We  are  cursed  with  short  memories  so  far  as  business  changes  are  concerned. 
In  good  times  we  like  to  believe  that  times  are  always  good. 

Of  course  we  know  that  this  fairy  story  with  which  we  reassure  ourselves 
isn't  true.  We  know  that  good  times  and  bad  times  follow  in  ever-recurring 
cycles. 

If  we  won't  plan  sensibly  to  mitigate  the  force  of  recurring  unemployment, 
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our  representatives  in  Washington  and  in  the  state  legislatures  will  spend 
extravagantly  when  the  emergency  is  upon  us. 

What  we  need  and  have  long  needed  in  this  country  is  a  sane  American 
system  of  unemployment  insurance. 

We  have  the  habit,  in  the  United  States,  of  providing  with  insurance  against 
measurable  emergencies. 

We  insure  ourselves  against  death  so  that  our  dependents  may  not  want. 
We  insure  motor  cars  against  theft  and  ourselves  against  damage  suits  which 
may  result  from  accidents.  We  do  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  Fire  insur- 
ance on  a  house  is  as  common  as  paint  and  quite  as  necessary. 

One  of  our  most  fruitful  kinds  of  insurance  is  that  known  as  workmen's 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  Last  year  17,000,000  workers  were 
protected  by  insurance  against  shop  injury  and  actually  $150,000,000  was  paid 
to  those  who  were  hurt. 

The  bills  for  unemployment  insurance  put  before  state  legislators  are  based 
on  the  plan  worked  out  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
This  provides  for  insurance  funds  accumulated  by  separate  industries.  The 
charge  fixed  would  be  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid.  Em- 
ployees may  also  contribute  but  the  state  pays  nothing  except  the  cost  of  super- 
vision. The  business  argument  for  such  planning  was  well  stated  by  Owen  D. 
Young,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  in  these  words: 

"Recovery  should  be  aided  by  an  unemployment  insurance  plan  because  in 
effect  the  plan  means  that  reserves  accumulated  during  good  times  will  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  workers  during  bad  times." 

Unemployment  insurance  would  tend  to  keep  business  on  a  steady  keel  by 
distributing  expenditures  through  good  years  and  bad. 

If  unemployment  insurance  had  been  well  developed  in  this  country,  there 
would  have  been  no  effective  demand  upon  the  last  Congress  for  the  billion- 
dollar  loan  to  veterans.  Each  industry  under  public  supervision  would  have 
accumulated  reserves  to  take  care  of  its  own  unemployed. 

We  shall  do  well  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  prepare  a  more  stable 
future.  Business  is  recovering  and  before  we  realize  it  prosperity  will  be  upon 
us.  The  temptation  to  believe  that  all  years  are  fat  and  that  lean  times  never 
come  will  be  very  great. 

The  time  to  insure  against  fire  is  before  the  house  burns.  The  time  to 
accumulate  reserves  against  unemployment  is  when  business  is  thriving. 

Today  unemployment  insurance  is  the  next  necessary  step  in  making  business 
stable.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  the  device  used  to  end  money  and 
credit  panics.  Workmen's  compensation  was  the  weapon  suited  to  an  attack 
on  the  rising  tide  of  industrial  accidents. 

Insurance  again  is  the  way  to  stimulate  industrial  leaders  to  steer  steady 
courses  and  provide  for  the  decent  support  of  the  victims  of  unavoidable 
economic  storms. 

It  is  better  business  and  better  national  policy  to  insure  against  unemploy- 
ment than  to  hand  out  doles  to  the  unemployed.  Soup  kitchens  and  street- 
corner  apple-vending  are  not  American  ways  of  dealing  with  business  emer- 
gencies. 
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AID  FOR  THE  JOBLESS— OR  AN  ALIBI? 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Devere  Allen  in  the  Nation,  volume  132,  pages 
403-404,  April  15,  1931.) 

Unemployment  insurance  in  Europe,  though  still  inadequate  and  not  uni- 
versal, is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  fabric  of  the  common  life.  Other  forms  of 
social  insurance,  in  which  we  have  been  laggard,  were  established  long  before 
the  war,  and  have  since  made  rapid  progress.  Germany's  act  of  1889  for  old 
age  and  invalidity  insurance  was  extended  in  1911  to  cover  pensions  for 
salaried  workers.  Provision  for  limited  forms  of  insurance  was  made  by 
France  in  1910,  and  almost  simultaneously  insurance  acts — pensions  or  sickness 
or  old  age — were  passed  in  Great  Britain,  Luxembourg,  Rumania,  Sweden,  and 
Holland.  Since  the  war  new  insurance  of  this  character  or  extensions  of  old 
programs  have  been  instituted  by  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Great  Britain,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  France. 

The  International  Labor  Office  in  a  recent  report  looks  back  on  this  steady 
march  of  social  insurance  and  holds  that  the  compulsory  feature  is  essential. 
"Social  insurance,"  it  states  in  the  calmest  sort  of  faith,  "will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue its  development  as  a  compulsory  system  until  it  is  universally  adopted." 
If  this  be  prophecy,  something  must  give  way.  Can  it  be  that  the  mounting 
effects  of  the  world  crisis  will  generate,  even  in  America,  a  popular  perception 
that  the  risks  of  competitive  life  are  so  great  as  to  warrant  a  change  toward 
social  control?  The  recent  progress  of  old  age  pensions  is,  perhaps,  a  reassur- 
ing portent.  It  is  less  reassuring  to  reflect  that  while  our  unemployed  still 
go  without  anything  to  hold  body  and  soul  together  except  what  is  brought 
them  on  the  winds  of  chance,  the  White  House  has  to  wait  for  an  emissary  to 
find  out  what  is  already  known  and  available  for  the  asking.  Mr.  H.  B.  Butler, 
deputy  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  has  completed  a  fair  and 
detailed  study  of  American  unemployment.  For  a  long  time  the  staff  at  Geneva 
have  had  their  fingers  on  every  feature  of  the  relief  plans  of  every  country. 
They  could  tell  Mr.  Leary  all  he  needs  to  know.  Perhaps  they  cannot  tell  him 
what  he  wants  to  know.  They  will  not  be  able  to  tell  him  how,  in  any  country 
under  the  sun,  successful  relief  for  acute  unemployment  can  be  effected  through 
enlightened  charity  alone,  or  through  private  agencies  working  strictly  in 
keeping  with  a  competitive  economy. 

Nobody  contends  that  because  a  scheme  exists  it  operates  everywhere  in 
absolute  perfection;  nobody  believes  that  widespread  distress  can  be  entirely 
overcome  by  social  insurance  alone,  no  matter  on  what  scale.  Nobody  thinks 
that  unemployment  relief  can  be  put  through  without  upsetting  the  routine 
of  life  for  some  of  the  more  privileged  classes.  Nevertheless,  taking  unemploy- 
ment insurance  specifically,  as  the  form  of  social  insurance  which  most  urgently 
affects  the  present  suffering  millions,  its  benefits  have  been  incalculable.  In 
more  than  one  country,  hard  though  conditions  are,  any  sustained  economic 
cohesion  has  been  possible  only  because  collective  intelligence  has  been  mar- 
shaled for  collective  protection.  To  see  how  significant  a  factor  unemployment 
insurance  really  is,  one  must  realize  its  enormous  growth. 
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In  1919  the  workers  insured  against  unemployment  numbered  between 
4,500,000  and  5,000,000.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  only  country 
where  unemployment  insurance  was  compulsory,  and  even  there  compulsion 
was  limited  to  certain  industries.  Today,  however,  a  compulsory  system 
exists  in  ten  countries,  bringing  a  measure  of  protection,  if  the  other  countries 
with  voluntary  systems  are  added  in,  to  more  than  47,500,000  wage-earners. 
Of  these,  nearly  45,000,000  are  located  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Australia  (Queensland),  Irish  Free  State,  and 
Switzerland  (nine  cantons),  where  compulsory  systems  are  established.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  10,000,000  are  ordinarily  affected  by  unemployment  insurance, 
though  since  October  9  last  benefits  have  been  suspended  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  labor  market  and  the  new  ruling  compelling  laborers  to  accept  jobs 
distant  from  their  homes.  Yet,  deducting  these  10,000,000,  no  fewer  than 
35,000,000  workers,  thanks  to  compulsory  unemployment  insurance,  are  being 
aided  who  would  otherwise  be  left  to  chance  charity  or  starvation.  Is  this  the 
method,  demonstrably  successful,  in  which  the  President  is  interested? 

At  the  final  session  of  the  unemployment  conference  called  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  last  January,  which  I  attended,  the  problem  was  sharply 
focused  in  a  manner  that  epitomized  our  own  conditions.  A  French  employer, 
elaborating  with  hard  realism  the  need  of  industrialists  to  rule  in  their  own 
house,  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  freedom  from  too  strenuous  social  de- 
mands. Poulson,  the  delegate  of  British  labor,  challenged  this  whole  concep- 
tion. The  issue,  he  said — forcefully  and  accurately,  though  with  little  original- 
ity-— was  the  old,  old  struggle  between  the  right  of  a  few  to  use  human  beings 
for  profit  and  the  right  of  the  many  to  control  society  for  the  well-being  of  all. 
It  is,  of  course,  however  old  it  sounds,  the  basic  issue  everywhere. 

To  the  extent  of  protecting  nearly  50,000,000  human  beings  against  reliance 
on  the  dole  of  charity,  world  capitalism  has  yielded  to  the  workers'  pressure. 
But  there  are  many  men  in  all  countries  for  whom  American  individualism 
is  still  the  last  strong  bulwark,  who  understand  that  the  beginnings  of  social 
control  in  our  country  mean  the  abridgment,  then  the  destruction,  of  the  right 
of  financial  and  commercial  groups  to  control  society  by  their  own  superior 
brains.  To  this  body  of  stalwart  individualists  Mr.  Hoover  has  belonged,  both 
by  obligation  and  by  personal  conviction. 

VIEWS  OF  GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT 

Excerpts  from  the  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  1,  1930,  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  at  the 
Governors'  Conference  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  June  30,  1930,  are  reproduced 
below : 

In  advocating  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  Governor  Roosevelt  said 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  unemployment  occurred  wholly  without  the  fault  of 
the  workers. 

He  thought  that  proper  study  would  readily  provide  a  plan  where  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  would  not  take  the  form  of  a  "mere  dole  or 
handout  from  state  or  local  governmental  agencies,  but  could  be  placed  on  a 
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self-supporting  basis  through  contributions  from  public  treasuries,  employers 
and  the  workers  themselves." 

"We  can  and  must  think  nationally,"  he  said,  "for  every  state  and  every 
region  face  today  the  same  facts,  and  are  affected  by  conditions  in  every  other 
state  and  region." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  the  governor  gave  as  an  example  of  the 
close  relations  of  the  states  the  nocking  into  New  York  of  some  40,000  workers 
laid  off  by  the  automobile  industry  in  Detroit  last  fall. 

"Careful  planning,  shorter  hours,  more  complete  facts,  public  works  and  a 
dozen  other  palliatives  will  in  the  future  reduce  unemployment,  especially  in 
times  of  industrial  depression,  but  all  of  these  will  not  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment," Governor  Roosevelt  said. 

"Some  form  of  insurance  seems  to  be  the  answer.  Unemployment  insurance 
we  shall  come  to  in  this  country  just  as  certainly  as  we  have  come  to  workmen's 
compensation  for  industrial  injury;  just  as  certainly  as  we  are  today  in  the 
midst  of  a  national  wave  of  insurance  against  old  age  want. 

"It  is  of  course  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  and  guard  against  two  grave 
dangers,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  proper  study  cannot  give  us  the  answer. 
Insurance  against  unemployment  must  not  by  any  chance  or  loophole  become 
a  mere  dole — a  handout  from  local  or  state  governing  agencies — which  encour- 
ages idleness  and  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

"It  should  be  possible  in  developing  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  against  any  man  or  woman  who  declines  to  accept 
an  offered  position,  and  it  should  be  possible  so  to  alternate  employment  that 
one  individual  will  be  unable  to  find  a  job  for  more  than  two  or  three  months 
at  a  time. 

"The  other  social  and  governmental  danger  is  that  there  will  be  a  natural 
tendency  to  pay  the  cost  of  unemployment  out  of  current  revenues  of  govern- 
ment. 

"It  is  clear  to  me,  first,  that  unemployment  insurance  must  be  placed  on  an 
actuarial  basis,  and  secondly,  that  contribution  must  be  made  by  the  workers 
themselves.  Ideally,  a  carefully  worked  out  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
should  be  self-supporting  and  intelligent  study  of  the  facts  and  of  the  law 
of  averages  c  -in  make  this  wholly  possible." 

THE  CASE  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Harry  M.  Cassidy  in  the  Canadian  Forum,  volume 
11,  pages  290-292,  May,  1931.) 

In  practice  we  do  not  adhere  rigidly  to  doctrines  of  individualism  in  dealing 
with  the  destitute  unemployed.  We  recognize  the  principle  that  industry,  or 
the  community,  must  assume  responsibility  for  their  maintenance.  Assistance 
by  employers,  friendly  help,  private  organized  charity,  and  public  relief  are 
our  modes  of  giving  expression  to  the  principle.  Our  instinct  is  sound,  but 
surely  it  takes  on  what  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods  of  intelligence,  an  absurd 
form.  For  our  method  of  relief  is  chaotic  and  unorganized.  It  showers  largesse 
upon  some  and  it  leaves  others  on  the  brink  of  starvation.     It  provides  needy 
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families  with  turkey  and  plum  pudding  and  gaudy  toys  on  Christmas  Day 
and  leaves  them  in  dire  want  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  does  not  protect, 
during  times  of  stress,  hard-won  standards  of  living  that  are  above  the  sub- 
sistence level,  but  only  prevents  people  from  falling  into  starvation  and  abject 
destitution.  It  degrades  and  pauperizes.  It  creates  unemployables.  It  is  a 
"dole"  system  of  the  most  vicious  sort,  far  more  to  be  criticized  than  the 
Poor  Law  relief  and  the  "uncovenanted"  or  "traditional"  benefit  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  alternative  is  the  method  of  insurance — of  making  provision  in  advance 
for  contingencies  such  as  death,  accident,  fire,  or  unemployment  that  are 
bound  to  occur,  of  pooling  and  distributing  risks,  of  providing  a  standardized 
mode  of  treatment  for  those  suffering  loss.  Under  an  insurance  scheme  allow- 
ances for  bona  fide  unemployed — those  who  are  able  to  work  and  willing  to 
work  but  unable  to  obtain  employment — would  be  provided  in  properly  organ- 
ized fashion,  with  no  stigma  of  charity  attaching  to  them.  Reasonable  assistance 
would  be  theirs  as  a  right,  not  a  privilege;  as  reputable  payment,  not  as  dis- 
reputable dole.  They  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  of  a  definite  amount  on 
giving  proof  of  genuine  unemployment,  all  of  a  given  class  being  treated  alike. 
Funds  would  be  built  up  during  periods  of  full  employment  to  stand  the  drain 
of  heavy  benefits  during  the  inevitable  depressed  months.  Contributions 
would  be  so  adjusted  to  probable  benefits  that  hasty  and  necessarily  inefficient 
measures  would  not  be  required  in  times  of  stress.  Industry  might  bear  a 
large  share  of  the  burden  of  these  contributions  so  that,  in  effect,  it  would 
distribute  wage  payments  among  those  workers  it  was  not  using  temporarily 
as  well  as  among  those  it  retained  in  service.  It  does  this  already  for  capital, 
setting  aside  financial  reserves  in  prosperous  years  for  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends when  profits  are  low.  While  industry  might  bear  the  main  burden  of 
contributions  there  is  no  reason  why  employees  or  the  state,  or  both,  should 
not  also  contribute. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Editorial  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  August  19,  1931.) 

Unemployment  insurance  will  be  undertaken  under  favorable  circumstances, 
if  started  any  time  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  It  should  be  inaugurated 
at  the  beginning  of  a  flood  tide  of  business,  or  at  least  on  a  flood  tide.  The 
prospect  is  that  a  determined  effort  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  will  be 
made  at  once,  and  that  this  effort  will  fail.  If  the  usual  course  of  such  business 
is  followed,  the  proponents  will  rally  stronger  after  a  sharp  defeat,  the  opposi- 
tion will  deem  it  wise  to  offer  a  compromise,  and  it  will  be  deemed  expedient 
to  accept  the  offer.  Our  new  departures  are  ordinarily  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
promise, satisfactory  to  nobody;  and  they  do  not  work  out  very  well.  However, 
ideal  plans,  when  they  can  be  put  through,  do  not  work  so  well,  either.  It  is 
nearly  always  necessary  to  proceed  by  trial  and  error  to  make  a  working  model 
work. 

Particularly  where  the  federal  government  is  concerned,  a  defeat,  a  com- 
promise, a  trial  and  a  reconstruction  take  a  good  deal  of  time.    The  probabilities 
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are  that  if  a  working  system  of  unemployment  insurance  is  devised  and  put 
into  practical  operation  within  the  next  five  years  those  who,  like  Senator 
Couzens,  have  committed  themselves  to  the  enterprise  will  have  to  give  it  the 
best  they've  got. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  system  of  unemployment  insurance  that  could  be 
devised  would  stand  up  against  its  first  test  by  a  major  spiritual  disorganization 
flattening  out  industry  and  commerce.  Stout  ships  were  not  built  until  after 
long  and  disastrous  experience  with  storm  in  ships  less  stout.  But  if  a  system 
is  devised  that  serves  well  in  ordinary  seasons,  that  will  be  a  highly  satisfactory 
beginning. 

Unemployment  insurance,  we  are  persuaded,  should  be  built  with  the  thought 
of  simplicity  and  strength  dominating.  It  may  be  that  unemployment  insurance 
will  operate  to  insure  against  a  condition  which  would  result  in  unemployment, 
but  it  will  be  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  try  to  accomplish  too  much  with  one  instru- 
ment, at  any  rate  until  its  essential  functioning  shall  have  been  established. 
The  first  thing  they  did  with  life  insurance  was  to  make  it  pay  benefits  to  the 
survivors,  with  fire  insurance  to  make  it  replace  the  burned  structure,  with 
health  insurance  to  make  it  compensate  for  loss  of  time,  with  marine  insurance 
to  make  it  replace  shipping.  When  the  functions  were  well  established,  those 
in  the  business  began  considering  how  to  reduce  mortality,  protect  property, 
promote  health.  But  life  insurance  policies  are  not  sold  on  the  claim  that 
their  possession  gives  longer  life,  nor  fire  policies  on  the  claim  that  the  buyer 
is  less  likely  to  have  a  fire. 

The  main  idea  is  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  that  may  be  depended 
on  to  take,  in  some  measure,  the  place  of  employment  and  wages,  come  the 
time  when  the  insured  no  longer  has  employment  and  wages.  If  it  has  incidental, 
spiritual  or  other  beneficial  effect,  so  much  the  better. 

THE  CHURCH  QUESTIONS  BUSINESS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  in  the  Unemployed, 

Publication  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  for 

December,  1930,  page  14.) 

This  last  week  we  were  observing  Armistice  Day  and  remembering  the 
tragedies  of  the  war.  Yes,  but  the  tragedies  of  war  are  public  and  picturesque. 
They  are  dreadful  but  they  are  exciting.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  rises 
on  a  high  tide  of  self-sacrifice  to  meet  them  together  and  the  names  of  those 
who  fall  are  inscribed  on  honor  lists  in  the  public  squares  of  every  village  in 
the  land.  But  the  tragedies  of  unemployment  are  drab  as  well  as  dreadful. 
Men  do  not  go  into  this  battle  all  together  with  the  thrill  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  a  hazardous  endeavor.  Here  they  walk  solitary,  one  at  a  time,  un- 
noticed and  unforgotten.  Unemployment  has  no  uniforms  and  no  flags,  no 
military  crosses  or  congressional  medals,  no  gold  star  mothers,  no  unknown 
soldiers  buried  at  Arlington  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  nation.  In  point  of  sheer 
agony  and  desperation  of  soul,  lonely,  bitter  and  hopeless,  this  land,  I  suspect, 
faces  a  heavier  season  this  winter  than  any  winter  of  the  war. 
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I  ask  you  men  of  business  two  brief  questions  this  morning.  First,  why  can- 
not we  have  unemployment  insurance?  We  insure  against  almost  everything 
else,  fire,  death,  disease,  invalidism,  industrial  accident.  Why  cannot  we  insure 
against  unemployment?  In  1911  in  America  we  passed  the  first  laws  concerning 
insurance  against  industrial  accidents  and  since  then  there  have  been  fifty 
legislative  acts  covering  pretty  nearly  the  whole  country,  so  that  it  is  estimated 
that  annually  about  $200,000,000  is  paid  out  by  American  industry  to  its 
workmen  and  their  dependents.  We  had  brains  enough  to  face  that  social 
menace  and  to  lift  that  burden  of  fear  from  the  backs  of  multitudes.  They 
used  to  say  we  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  We  know  now  that  we  could  not 
afford  not  to  do  it.  Can  we  afford  not  to  extend  insurance  to  this  appalling 
menace  of  unemployment?  Mark  it!  We  are  going  to  foot  this  bill  one  way 
or  the  other.  We  are  going  to  pour  out  millions  this  winter.  Why  cannot 
we  use  our  brains,  so  that  we  may  spend  our  money  in  businesslike  fashion  to 
insure  against  it? 

DIVIDENDS  ARE  INSURED— WHY  NOT  WAGES? 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Lewis  Corey  in  the  Nation,  volume  131,  pages 
573-574,  November  26,  1930.) 

President  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  leaders  who  accept  the  philosophy 
and  practices  of  business  enterprise  declaim  against  compulsory  unem- 
ployment insurance  as  a  "dole"  which  "limits  the  independence  of  men." 
Meanwhile,  unemployment  increases,  wage  cuts  accumulate  with  the  speed  of 
a  snowball  going  downhill,  and  charity  begs  for  more  money  to  prevent  starva- 
tion and  other  hardships  among  the  unemployed.  But  although  the  captains 
of  industry,  finance,  politics,  and  organized  labor  declaim  against  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance,  they  do  not  object  to  the  corporations'  policy  of 
"dividend  insurance"  and  complacently  accept  the  checks  in  payment  of  divi- 
dends which  are  not  being  earned  but  are  paid  out  of  accumulated  surplus. 

Business  depression  means  unemployment,  wage  reductions,  and  misery  for 
millions  of  wage  workers  and  their  dependents.  After  sternly  rejecting  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance  as  a  menace  to  our  "sturdy  American  individ- 
ualism," business,  politics,  and  organized  labor  issue  appeals  for  "relief" — 
which  is  charity.  But  why  is  dividend  insurance  not  a  menace  to  "sturdy 
American  individualism?"  The  same  corporations  which  reject  unemployment 
insurance  "make  it  a  practice,"  according  to  a  business  authority,  "to  invest  a 
portion  of  their  saved  earnings  in  securities  or  readily  salable  property  held 
outside  the  business,  as  an  assurance  that  dividends  will  be  maintained,"  these 
investments  being  characterized  as  "rainy-day  funds."  Corporations  usually 
and  on  the  average  retain  25  per  cent  of  their  net  earnings  as  surplus.  Accumu- 
lated surplus  in  1927  amounted  to  $40,524,000,000.  Of  this  surplus,  $9,780,000,000 
was  invested  in  tax-exempt  government  bonds  yielding  an  income  of  $500,- 
030,000.  Out  of  these  "insurance"  resources  corporations  maintain  dividends 
during  business  depression  and  declining  net  income  or  when  there  are  deficits 
in  periods  of  prosperity.     Dividend  insurance  is  a  charge  upon  accumulated 
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surplus.  Why  shouldn't  the  insurance  of  employment  and  wages  equally  with 
dividends  constitute  a  charge  upon  surplus? 

There  are  more  than  5,000,000  stockholders  (less  than  one-ninth  the  number 
of  persons  gainfully  occupied),  and  of  this  minority  a  still  smaller  minority 
of  345,000  stockholders  in  1927  received  55  per  cent  of  all  dividends  disbursed 
to  individuals.  It  is  this  small  minority  which  profits  most  from  dividend 
insurance. 

Compulsory  unemployment  insurance  should  be  a  charge  upon  industry  and 
society  in  the  shape  of  its  government.  Unemployment  insurance  is  not 
charity,  particularly  if  labor  contributes  along  with  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  it  is  democratized  by  the  participation  of  labor  in  its  administra- 
tion and  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  social  insurance.  Unemployment 
insurance  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  cyclical  depression,  which  is  an  inherent 
defect  of  capitalism.  But  it  will  prevent  the  demoralization  of  unemployed 
workers  who  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  charity  in  one  form  or  another. 
It  will,  moreover,  establish  an  important  principle  of  social  control  over  indus- 
try, which  may  broaden  and  deepen  ultimately  into  complete  socialization. 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  IS  INEVITABLE 

(Excerpts   from   an   article    by   Edward   A.    Filene   in   the   American   Labor 
Legislation  Review,  volume  21,  page  209,  June,  1931.) 

I  have  always  held  that  the  care  and  provision  for  industrial  workers  in 
sickness,  in  old  age,  and  in  times  of  idleness  should  be  handled  by  private 
industry  rather  than  by  the  state.  I  have  believed  in  policies  and  plans  worked 
out  jointly  by  employers  and  employees.  Heretofore  I  have  opposed  state 
administration — first  because  it  is  always  fraught  with  human  weaknesses, 
with  the  chance  for  personal  favoritism,  with  the  opportunity  for  graft.  In 
the  course  of  legislation,  sound  and  constructive  methods  may  be  set  up,  for 
the  creation  of  surplus  and  reserves ;  yet  in  actual  operation,  all  too  frequently, 
state  control  wipes  out  such  balances,  and  the  state  treasury  is  called  upon  to 
pay  the  deficit.  The  taxpayer  is  then  loaded  with  increased  levies,  and,  in  turn, 
ultimate  buying  and  consuming  power  of  the  public  is  weakened. 

Also,  I  have  opposed  state  control  of  social  welfare  because  of  the  idea  of 
compulsion.  The  thought  of  the  employer  and  the  worker  being  forced  to  pay 
contributions  to  the  state  for  "funds"  which  they  could  themselves  create  and 
effectively  administer  is  contrary  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  face  the  tragedy  of  a  national  unemployment  situation 
such  as  we  are  now  passing  through,  we  must  frankly  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  way  out  is  still  to  be  found  through  voluntary  measures.  Because  of  the 
insufficiency  of  relief  in  the  present  situation,  and  its  inadequacy  for  any 
permanent  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  state  insurance  is  inevitable.  In  this  conclusion  I  am  supported  by  the 
record  of  proposed  legislation  in  many  state  legislatures  and  at  Washington. 
Out  of  all  this  discussion  it  seems  that  state  unemployment  insurance  is  coming. 
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This  could  have  been  avoided — or  could,  perhaps,  now  be  avoided — if  business 
would  voluntarily  and  immediately  provide  insurance.  What  has  private 
business  done  so  far  in  this  direction?  An  analysis  shows  that  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  industrial  wage  earners  are  covered  in  private  industry  by  plans 
of  insurance  against  idleness,  whether  the  plans  were  created  by  employers 
only,  by  employers  and  workers  jointly,  or  by  employers  and  unions. 

Industry  cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  voluntarily  what  it  inevitably  will  be 
compelled  to  do — set  aside  unemployment  reserves  in  times  of  prosperity  for 
times  of  adversity.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  outstanding  corporations,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  General  Electric  Company,  unemployment  insurance 
has  been  permanently  adopted,  or  there  has  been  a  guarantee  to  employees  of 
so  many  weeks  of  work  per  year,  but  the  vast  majority  of  employers  have 
shied  away  from  such  policies  on  account  of  competitive  conditions. 

HENDERSON  LIKES  DOLE  SYSTEM 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  August  23,  1931.) 

Arthur  Henderson,  Jr.,  labor  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  represent- 
ing Cardiff,  Wales,  and  son  of  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  discussing 
world  economic  conditions  yesterday  afternoon  declared  positively  that  noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  reducing  the  buying  power  of  the  masses,  and  stoutly 
defended  the  system  of  unemployment  insurance  that  is  known  in  England 
as  the  "dole." 

The  visitor  declined  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  method  that  should 
be  adopted  in  this  country  for  assisting  the  unemployed,  but  vigorously  de- 
fended the  dole  system.  The  word  "dole"  is  a  misnomer,  he  declared,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  term  is  in  common  use  in  his  own  country.  The  word,  he 
said,  connotes  charity,  and  if  this  be  so  is  inapplicable  to  the  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  such  as  exists  today  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Henderson  offered  an  explanation  of  the  system,  stating  that  more  than 
16,000,000  workers  pay  a  weekly  contribution  out  of  their  wages  to  a  national 
social  insurance  fund  to  which  the  employers  and  state  make  approximately 
equal  contributions.  In  effect,  therefore,  the  employer  pays  a  third,  and  the 
state  a  third  of  the  fund. 

"It  is  constantly  suggested,"  Mr.  Henderson  admits,  "that  the  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  commonly  known  as  the  dole  is  undermining  the 
independence  of  the  British  workman.  This  is  untrue."  In  his  opinion  it  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  driving  the  unemployed  to  draw  on  poor  law  assistance 
or  assistance  from  private  charity.  The  latter  is  calculated  to  sap  a  man's 
self-respect.  The  British  workman  abhors  charity;  Mr.  Henderson  believes 
other  working  men  do  also. 


REFERENCES— NEGATIVE 


PUBLIC  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  John  E.  Edgerton,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  at  the  Permanent  Preventives  of  Unem- 
ployment Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  27,  1931.) 

In  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  an  abnormal  condition  of  unemployment  has 
existed  for  many  months  in  practically  every  civilized  nation  on  earth.  It 
cannot  be  said  with  truth,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  fruit  of  any  partic- 
ular economic,  social,  or  political  system.  Many  analyses  of  the  world-wide 
situation  have  been  made  by  countless  experts  in  every  field  of  thought,  and 
innumerable  opinions  advanced  as  to  the  causes,  as  well  as  remedies.  Whatever 
the  immediate  causes  in  given  national  or  local  instances,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
myself  that  the  widespread  condition  of  distress  is  only  another  reflex  of  the 
World  War,  which  deprived  society  of  the  productive  effort  of  approximately 
fifty  million  human  lives,  and  destroyed  something  like  three  hundred  and 
fifty  billions  of  dollars  of  property.  I  hardly  see  how  a  world  could  abandon 
itself  for  four  years  to  an  unprecedented  enterprise  of  destruction,  and  then 
expect  to  regain  within  a  few  years  its  balance,  readjust  itself  to  universally 
changed  conditions,  and  resume  its  normal  activities.  So  instead  of  being 
shocked  by  the  recurring  effects  of  that  tragic  conflict,  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  be  surprised  at  the  evidences  of  progress  already  made  toward  the  restoration 
of  a  normal  life  in  the  earth.  Again,  it  is  being  demonstrated  that  mankind 
cannot  escape  the  payment  of  a  heavy  price  for  its  folly. 

And  it  is  not  strange,  that  under  such  circumstances  of  pressure  as  those 
which  now  prevail,  the  minis  of  men  should  run  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for 
the  amelioration  of  unhappy  conditions,  and  for  the  prevention  of  their  re- 
currence. Man's  extremity  is  not  only  God's  opportunity,  but  the  devil's  as 
well.  The  very  conditions  which  excite  impulses  to  ill-considered  action  are 
those  which  impose  upon  a  responsible  leadership  both  the  necessity  and  obliga- 
tion of  those  restraints  of  mind  and  spirit  which  ever  serve  as  civilization's 
most  dependable  guards  against  irrationalism.  The  perils  of  adversity  are  one 
sort,  and  those  of  prosperity  are  another.  But  they  are  equal  in  their  calls 
for  caution,  and  patience,  and  faith.  Even  as  under  seemingly  extreme  condi- 
tions of  abnormality  or  subnormality  the  mind  of  man  is  more  prolific  of 
radical  suggestion,  so  it  is  that  any  new  proposition  of  wide  import  involving 
departure  in  practice  from  established  principles  and  standards  should  be 
studied  not  only  carefully  and  thoroughly,  but  prayerfully  by  those  who  seek 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  Such  a  proposition  is  that  of  public  unemployment 
insurance. 

Obviously,  this  proposition  did  not  originate  in  America,  nor  was  it  con- 
ceived by  an  American.     That,  however,  does  not  stamp  it  conclusively  as  an 
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undesirable  thing.  But  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  in  the  particular 
virtue  of  American  institutions,  it  should  excite  the  energy  of  doubt  as  to  its 
compatibility.  The  very  first  conclusion  which  I  myself  reached  from  an  inquiry 
into  its  nature  was  that  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  American  theory  of 
government,  and  manifestly  antagonistic  to  the  American  conception  of 
democracy.  It  is  a  plain  attempt  to  give  a  political  answer  to  a  distinctly 
economic  question,  and  to  endow  government  with  functions  which  the  archi- 
tects and  founders  of  our  scheme  of  government  never  intended  that  it  should 
have.  If  there  is  anything  which  the  wise  framers  of  our  government  sought 
above  all  other  things  to  do,  it  was  to  vouchsafe  to  the  individual  the  largest 
measure  of  freedom  and  the  maximum  of  opportunity  for  the  working  out  of 
his  own  economic  and  moral  destiny. 

Public  unemployment  insurance  would  be  not  only  in  conflict  with,  but 
subversive  of  these  tested  theories  of  government.  With  one  hand  the 
government  would  be  wringing  money  from  one  class  of  citizens,  and  pass- 
ing it  on  in  doles  with  the  other  hand  to  other  groups  of  citizens.  New  and 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  graft  and  political  self-perpetuation  would  thus 
be  created  for  politicians  already  too  fat  upon  misappropriated  power.  What- 
ever the  amount  of  the  dole  to  start  with,  it  would  undoubtedly  increase,  as 
candidates  for  public  office  would  contest  for  the  franchises  of  the  people  by 
promising  larger  "slices  of  cake"  from  the  public  pantry.  We  have  witnessed 
just  this  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  proposition  in  Great  Britain. 

The  economic  system  to  which  our  constitution  commits  us,  and  which  the 
American  people  for  the  most  part  believe  in,  is  the  capitalistic  system  as 
opposed  to  the  socialistic  and  others.  This  system  recognizes  the  institution 
of  private  property  and  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  public  owner- 
ship. While  there  have  been  notable  abuses  of  the  system  and  many  unhappy 
incidents  in  its  operation,  America's  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  experi- 
ence with  it  demonstrates  it  to  be  the  best  one  yet  devised  by  man  to  stimulate 
his  best  efforts,  and  to  furnish  him  amplest  opportunity  for  his  largest  achieve- 
ments. It  has  never  yet  been  improved  by  the  sewing  into  it  of  any  patches 
of  red  bunting.  To  say  that  public  unemployment  insurance  is  socialistic,  and 
thereby  antagonistic  to  American  institutions,  is  to  say  something  that  every 
real  socialist  will  admit.  So  until  we  are  ready  as  a  people  to  discard  as 
unsatisfactory  the  basic  principles  of  our  government  and  of  our  economic 
system,  we  should  send  this  proposal  back  to  whence  it  came  and  strive  through 
other  methods  and  devices  consistent  with  American  conceptions  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  afflict  us. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  spirit 
of  our  political  and  economic  systems  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  any  unemployment  insurance  scheme  that  would  involve  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  such  charitable  purpose,  or  the  increase  of  power  in  govern- 
ment to  bestow  favors  upon  one  class  or  group  at  the  expense  of  another. 
But  there  are  other  very  powerful  objections  to  the  proposition.  One  of  them 
is  its  impracticability.  Not  only  would  it  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
jo  A\ie}unjoA  st  }{  mu  jo  Jsq:pqAY  pus  'puauiAoidmaun  S3pi}i}SU0D  }«qAV  }snf 
involuntary,  but  also  who  would  qualify  for  assistance  even  if  he  were  unem- 
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ployed.  A  few  days  ago  a  great  industrialist  appeared  at  my  office  and  asked 
for  my  assistance  in  securing  a  position  of  some  sort.  He  was  out  of  a  job 
and  unemployed.  He  had  organized  a  fifty  million  dollar  corporation  and  had 
been  its  president  until  circumstances  forced  his  retirement.  For  about  twenty- 
five  years  he  had  been  a  leader  in  the  industrial  world,  and  had  achieved  pre- 
eminent distinction  in  his  field.  Yet,  he  was  out  of  a  job.  I  don't  know  how 
much  money  he  had  in  the  bank,  but  he  did  express  to  me  the  necessity  for  his 
securing  a  position  of  some  sort  as  early  as  possible.  I  have  had  many  others 
of  the  employer  class  to  make  similar  requests  of  me  within  the  last  few 
months.  In  fact,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  those  who  have  been  classed 
as  employers  and  yet  who  are  in  as  hapless  and  needy  a  condition  today  as 
many  of  those  whom  they  employed  and  others  who  are  in  the  bread  lines. 
Would  justice  permit  discrimination  against  this  particular  class  of  unfortunates 
in  the  matter  of  doles  from  the  public  treasury? 

Another  extremely  serious  objection  to  public  unemployment  insurance  is 
that  it  is  unmoral  in  its  nature,  however  beautiful  in  its  motive.  Its  natural 
effect  would  be  to  subsidize  idleness  and  encourage  thriftlessness  by  removing 
those  necessities  which  stimulate  effort.  As  Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge  recently  said, 
"It  has  always  been  supposed  that  strong  motives  were  necessary  to  insure 
continuous  effort."  He  further  says,  "If  unemployment  insurance  were  like 
life  and  accident  insurance  the  problem  would  be  simple.  Each  would  take 
what  he  wanted  and  pay  for  it.  But  it  is  generally  proposed  that  the  employer 
and  the  public  treasury  should  pay  part  of  the  cost,  as  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. If  when  unemployed  he  is  to  receive  something  he  did  not  pay  for,  no 
one  could  say  how  that  would  affect  the  will  of  the  wage  earner  to  hold  his 
place  by  doing  his  best.  Evidently,  the  morale  would  be  lowered.  Another 
problem  will  be  the  person  idle  because  he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a  union. 
The  duty  to  relieve  unemployment  is  plain,  but  not  even  the  unemployed  have 
a  right  to  what  they  do  njt  earn.  Charity  is  self-existent.  Employer  and 
employee  are  on  a  business,  not  a  charitable,  relationship."  Never,  I  think, 
was  a  sounder  doctrine  from  a  clearer  thinker  than  that  suggested  by  these 
words  of  the  sage  of  Northampton.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that  would 
more  quickly  sap  the  virility  of  the  nation  and  be  a  more  serious  blow  to  the 
vital  sense  of  individual  responsibility  than  for  the  government  to  set  up  a 
protectorship  over  any  particular  class  and  make  public  wards  of  any  except 
those  reduced  to  helplessness  by  physical  misfortune.  Another  of  the  natural 
effects  of  public  unemployment  insurance  would  be  to  discourage  those  philan- 
thropies for  which  our  nation  is  becoming  increasingly  famous. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  forecasted  that  as  long  as  time  lasts  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  recurring  visitations  of  misfortune  in  the  form  of  droughts,  and 
storms,  and  fires,  and  epidemics  of  disease,  and  other  natural  disruptions  of 
normality  resulting  in  losses  of  balance  between  production  and  distribution, 
and  the  necessity  for  readjustment  involving  inconvenience,  discomfort,  and 
suffering.  We  cannot  hope  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  many  of  these  things 
but  we  can  and  should  prepare  for  them  the  best  we  can  by  providing  our- 
selves with   storm  cellars,  shock   absorbers,   first   aid   kits,   and   other   devices. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  good  business  men  are  constantly  thinking  in  these 
terms  of  preparation  for  the  abnormalities  and  subnormalities  of  business  life. 
As  fast,  therefore,  as  they  can  do  so,  they  put  aside  surpluses  out  of  their 
business  earnings  to  take  them  through  these  recurring  periods.  Many  manu- 
facturers and  other  employers  of  labor  are  constantly  trying  to  impress  upon 
their  employees  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  thrift,  and  the  conservation  of 
their  surplus  earnings  above  the  necessities  of  life.  As  a  result,  already  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  of  the  entire  population  of  our  country  are  stockholders  in 
its  business  enterprises.  Instead  of  being  owned  and  controlled  as  they  once 
were  by  very  small  groups,  the  430,000  corporations  of  our  nation  are  owned 
and  controlled  today  by  the  adult  masses  and  the  number  is  constantly  growing. 
In  the  banks  of  our  country  are  the  savings  of  billions  of  dollars  by  millions 
of  the  common  people.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  today,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population  have  savings  bank  accounts,  and  the  total  amount 
grew  several  millions  of  dollars  even  in  the  year  1930.  Several  large  corpora- 
tions have  already  inaugurated  schemes  of  unemployment  insurance  and  others 
are  conducting  experimentations  which  undoubtedly  will  eventuate  if  effectively 
planned.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  learn  of  some  new  experimen- 
tation of  this  sort,  and  the  instances  are  already  sufficient  in  number  to  justify 
the  faith  that  the  employing  leadership  of  America  will  in  time  meet  these 
necessities  and  that  the  situation  does  not  warrant  the  abandonment  of  natural 
and  compatible  methods  of  dealing  with  it.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
nation's  industry  has  to  carry  the  load  and  pay  the  cost  of  not  only  its  own 
activities,  but  those  of  the  government.  In  this  connection,  there  is  a  strange 
relation  between  industrial  production  and  legislative  production.  As  the 
latter  increases,  the  former,  as  a  rule,  decreases  proportionately,  and  vice  versa. 
Public  unemployment  insurance  would  require  vast  sums  of  money  and  industry 
would  have  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  those  funds.  Already  carrying  a  load  of 
approximately  twelve  billions  of  dollars  annually  as  the  cost  of  government 
in  our  country,  such  additional  cost  as  would  be  imposed  by  public  unemploy- 
ment insurance  would  seriously  impair,  if  not  wreck,  our  industrial  mechanism. 
Of  course,  the  entire  public,  including  the  wage  earners,  who  are  dependent 
upon  industry,  would  themselves  ultimately  pay  the  cost.  If  industry  is  forced 
to  reduce  wage  rates  on  account  of  these  mounting  burdens  of  taxation,  then 
the  responsibility  will  definitely  rest  upon  our  legislators  and  their  allies  in 
the  movement  to  accomplish  our  economic  salvation  by  political  devices. 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  have  always  regarded  history  as  one  of  man's  wisest 
and  most  dependable  counselors.  We  can  move  forward  safely  only  in  its 
projected  light.  May  we,  therefore,  turn  briefly  to  the  warnings  which  have 
issued  from  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Even  some  of  those  who  would  be  expected  to  see  all 
that  might  be  good  and  none  that  is  bad  in  the  system  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  that  country,  appear  to  be  gloomy  in  their  appraisal  of  it.  It  is 
generally  recognized  in  that  country  that  probably  the  most  serious  danger 
which  concerns  it  is  that  of  mounting  tax  burdens  of  which  charges  for  social 
services   constitute   a   large   and   constantly   increasing   part.      Yet.   unemploy- 
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ment  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  very  naturally  so,  as  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  go  into  productive  enterprise  is  withdrawn  by  the 
requirements  of  government  from  private  to  public  treasuries.  One  of  the 
most  conservative  bodies  in  England  is  the  Federation  of  British  Industries. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  that  organization  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  F.  B.  I.  is  seriously  concerned  at  the  increasing  burden  of  taxation 
upon  productive  enterprise.  The  budget  outlook  is  extremely  grave.  British 
industry  has  been  struggling  for  nearly  a  decade  to  recover  its  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  handicapped  by  a  load  of  taxation  which  not  only  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  important  commercial  country,  but  so  far  from 
showing  signs  of  decreasing  has  actually  grown  cumulatively  more  burdensome. 
It  now  finds  itself  faced   with  the  certain  prospect   of  additional  taxation." 

Then  let  us  look  across  to  New  Zealand  and  get  a  view  of  a  responsible  body 
in  that  far-off  land.  The  government  commission,  composed  of  two  represen- 
tatives each  of  the  employers,  workers,  and  the  government,  made  an  extended 
investigation  a  year  ago  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  that 
country.  On  January  28,  1930,  it  issued  a  unanimous  report  from  which  I 
quote  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  insurance  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
capable  of  application  to  the  case  of  unemployment,  because  the  risk  is  an 
incalculable  one.  In  the  case  of  life,  fire,  and  accident  insurance,  etc.,  experi- 
ence has  given  a  basis  upon  which  the  amount  of  premium  required  can  be 
actuarially  calculated,  but  in  the  case  of  unemployment  no  such  experience 
is  available.  A  premium  fund  which  is  quite  adequate  in  one  year  may  be 
entirely  inadequate  the  next  owing  to  some  entirely  unforeseen  conditions. 
In  those  countries  in  which  an  insurance  scheme  has  been  inaugurated  expe- 
rience has  shown  this  to  be  true.  An  insurance  scheme  should  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  should  be  actuarially  sound,  but  no  such  scheme  has  yet  been  devised 
for  unemployment. 

"Any  tax  upon  industry  is  likely  to  defeat  its  own  ends  by  preventing  the 
investment  of  capital  in  industry  or  by  imposing  additional  costs  that  strug- 
gling industries  cannot  meet.  Moreover,  a  tax  upon  industry  based  upon  the 
number  of  employees,  as  in  the  case  under  the  insurance  system,  is  unfair  in 
its  incidence,  since  it  imposes  upon  those  who  are  providing  the  greatest  volume 
of  employment  a  charge  greater  than  is  imposed  upon  employers  who  may  be 
much  better  able  to  pay  but  who  are  engaged  in  a  business  which  employs 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  workers." 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  our  present  situation  in  this  country  does  not  require 
or  call  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  public  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  strongly  that  our  nation  has 
already  swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  cure  economic  ills  by  the 
application  of  legislative  poultices.  While  we  have  been  piling  up  well- 
intended  but  ill-considered  statutes  of  every  sort,  and  thereby  increasing 
unduly  the  cost  of  government  and  the  multiplication  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery, crime  in  our  country  has  climbed  to  appalling  heights  and  is  exacting 
an  annual    toll   of   approximately   twelve   billions   of   dollars   from   the   public 
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purse.  Instead  of  proceeding  further  toward  marshes  of  socialism,  it  would 
be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  execute  a  strategic  retreat  to  the  simple  and  sound 
formulas  for  proper  political,  economic,  and  spiritual  conduct  which  were 
known  to  the  forefathers  of  our  country,  and  written  by  them  legibly  and 
impressively  into  the  institution  upon  which  our  nation  is  founded. 

Now,  that  the  substance  of  my  thought  may  not  be  too  quickly  forgotten, 
let  me  repeat  in  conclusion  that  I  oppose  any  and  every  form  of  public  un- 
employment insurance  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  solid  ground,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  and  clearly  incompatible  with  the  American  theory  of  govern- 
ment, of  economics,  and  of  morals;  that  it  is  impracticable  of  just  and  efficient 
operation;  that  it  is  distinctly  unmoral  in  its  nature;  that  it  is  unnecessary 
and  unwise  in  that  it  would  not  cure  but  rather  tend  to  aggravate  the  very 
conditions  which  suggest  it;  that  there  are  other  tested  remedies  available  and 
in  process  of  application;  and  that  the  warnings  of  human  experience  are  all 
against  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  nothing  in  its  favor  except  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  many  good  people  to  do  something  which  they  think  is  not 
now  being  done  to  relieve  a  commonly  recognized  unhappy  situation.  With 
this  desire  I  have  every  sympathy,  and  to  its  satisfaction  I  shall  myself  devote 
the  best  energies  of  my  body,  mind,  and  soul.  But  I  shall  also  continue  to 
hope  fervently  that  in  our  common  zeal  for  the  discovery  of  effectual  solution 
of  the  problems  to  which  we  fall  heir,  we  shall  not  depart  in  our  thinking 
from  the  secure  foundations  upon  which  our  great   nation   has  been  erected. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE— THEN  WHAT? 

(By  A.  Cloyd  Gill  in  the  American  Bankers  Association  Journal,  volume   23, 
pages  G79-G80,  February,  1931.) 

A  cycle  of  business  depression  is  not  new  either  to  this  country,  or  to  the 
present  generation.  Twenty  years  ago,  statesmen  saw  the  possibility  of  a 
period  of  general  unemployment.  It  had  been,  in  varying  degrees,  plaguing 
nations  for  a  century.  Great  Britain  took  the  lead,  in  1911,  and  enacted  a 
form  of  unemployment  insurance  covering  workers  in  five  industries.  The  basic 
idea  was  that  if  the  employer,  the  employee  and  the  state  contributed,  during 
fat  years,  to  a  general  fund,  it  could  be  drawn  on  in  lean  years  to  pay  workers 
in  periods  of  enforced  unemployment.  No  one  anticipated  payments  of  the 
dole  to  workers  making  no  contribution. 

Subsequently,  eighteen  other  nations  passed  laws  providing  unemployment 
insurance  or  subsidies.  These  systems  today  cover  about  50,000,000  workers; 
they  are  being  constantly  modified;  most  of  them  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
actuarially  sound.  The  countries  where  such  laws  are  in  force  are:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Queensland,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland. 

For  some  months  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  that  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  be  legislated  in  the  United  States,  either  by  Congress 
or  the  state  legislatures,  or  by  both.  A  contention  has  been  that  this  is  the 
only  important  country  in  the  world  without   it,  but  if  we  are  to  draw  any 
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conclusions  worth  while  from  the  experience  of  other  nations,  one  thing  is 
certain — unemployment  insurance  is  not  an  effective  agency  for  preventing 
or  curing  a  condition  of  unemployment. 

Workers  do  not  make  jobs;  industry  does.  The  present  problem  has  taught 
industry  a  lesson  and  industry  is  not  side-stepping  it.  Fourteen  corporations 
already  are  testing  plans  within  their  own  limits.  These  cover  about  110,000 
workers.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  for  some  time  been 
making  a  study  of  all  existing  schemes  and  has  urged  its  members  to  consider 
whatever  plans  may  seem  to  fit  their  particular  activity. 

Only  two  nations  can  be  used  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  a  study  that 
would  be  comparable  to  conditions  in  the  United  States.  They  are  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  Consider  first,  the  German  system.  Because  of  her  war 
debts,  her  internal  problems  and  abnormal  economic  circumstances,  not  com- 
parable to  those  of  other  nations,  even  the  German  plan  offers  little  as  a  basis 
for  discussion. 

Germany  began  experimenting  with  unemployment  insurance  in  1919.  The 
law  was  enacted  in  1927.  Employers  and  workers  originally  made  equal  con- 
tributions— being  V/2  per  cent  of  wages.  There  has  recently  been  an  increase 
in  the  assessment.  The  government,  through  loans,  pays  the  deficit,  if  any. 
In  1928,  the  number  of  contributors  to  the  German  insurance  fund  was  2,000,000 
less  than  the  total  number  entitled  to  compensation.  In  1929  there  was  an 
increase  of  800,000  in  the  number  receiving  sick  benefits  and  600,000  in  the 
number  receiving  unemployment  benefits,  with  an  increase  of  only  100,000  in 
the  number  of  persons  contributing  to  the  fund. 

Obviously,  the  German  government,  in  an  effort  to  meet  deficits,  has  been 
forced  to  float  huge  loans,  thereby  adding  to  her  financial  difficulties.  In 
Berlin,  one-tenth  of  the  population,  or  more  than  400,000  are  unemployed. 
The  unemployed  in  the  nation  number  4,000,000. 

Recently,  Hermann  Deitrich,  finance  minister,  has  reached  the  conclusion 
of  some  economists — that  Germany's  vast  unemployment  dole  should  be 
diverted  from  the  pockets  of  idle  workers  to  the  payrolls  of  industry.  The 
government  is  now  paying  out  the  dole  at  the  rate  of  $750,000,000  annually. 
In  advocating  this  radical  course,  the  finance  minister  declared  that  the  chief 
danger  of  the  present  situation  "is  the  crushing  of  independent  business  enter- 
prise, on  the  inventiveness  and  daring  of  which  the  whole  capitalistic  system 
depends." 

The  British  "National  Insurance  Act  of  1911"  in  the  beginning  included 
both  health  and  unemployment  insurance.  It  was  superseded  in  1924  by  the 
"National  Health  Insurance  Act"  and  in  1926  by  the  "Employment  Insurance 
Act  and  the  Widows,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts." 

In  1929,  "the  Health  Insurance  Act,"  with  modifications  to  include  many 
persons  not  originally  entitled  to  benefits,  appeared  as  the  "Statutes,  Regula- 
tions and  Orders  Relating  to  National  Health  Insurance."  Originally,  it 
applied  to  1,200,000  workers.  In  its  present  form,  after  twenty  modifications 
in  ten  years,  it  covers  17,000,000  workers  out  of  a  total  population  of  42,000,000. 

Under  the  present  scheme,  the  worker  contributes  fourteen  cents  a  week, 
the   employer  sixteen  cents  and  the  government  pays  one-third.     At  least,  so 
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reads  the  law.  Under  the  guise  of  relieving  destitution,  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  people,  vast  sums  are  being  paid  to  beneficiaries  who 
make  no  contribution  to  the  insurance  fund. 

The  dole  is  generally  $4.25  a  week  for  an  adult  up  to  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  He  gets  $2.25  for  his  wife  and  fifty  cents  for  each  child.  If  a  union 
man,  he  also  gets  union  benefits.  A  woman  gets  slightly  less.  Minors  also 
draw  less,  usually  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  week.  Many  boys  draw  the  dole 
and  live  at  home;  off -job  workers  make  a  few  dollars  in  that  manner  and 
also  draw  the  dole.  The  street  beggars — a  multitude  of  them — ask  and  receive 
the  dole.  Fraud,  being  difficult  to  detect,  and  expensive,  is  rarely  prosecuted. 
Ways  and  means  of  profiting  by  the  dole,  without  being  apprehended  and 
punished,  are  a  popular  subject  of  discussion  among  those  who  practice  it. 
Originally,  beneficiaries  of  the  dole  could  not  vote,  nor  were  benefits  paid  to 
families  whose  heads  were  on  strike.    Both  these  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

Agriculture,  which  in  all  nations  has  served  as  a  sort  of  shock  absorber 
during  periods  of  industrial  unrest,  has  reacted  to  unemployment  insurance. 
In  dull  seasons,  farm  workers  remove  to  the  cities  to  draw  the  dole  to  which 
they  are  entitled  if  whatever  odd  jobs  they  pick  up  do  not  utilize  all  their1 
time.    Technically,  this  legislation  does  not  include  farm  workers. 

Recently,  when  Great  Britain's  unemployment  scheme  reached  a  basis  of 
$400,000,000  annual  outlay,  agitation  was  begun  to  force  the  95,000  super- 
taxpayers  to  bear  the  burden.  One  popular  proposal  is  the  annual  transfer 
of  250,000,000  pounds  of  idle  bank  deposits  by  means  of  children's  allowances, 
increased  employment  benefits,  improved  widows'  pensions  and  larger  and 
earlier  old  age  pensions. 

Along  the  same  line,  a  group  of  economists  and  socialists  in  the  United 
States  are  advocating  a  tax  on  income  to  raise  approximately  $500,000,000 
annually  to  subsidize  a  system  of  state  unemployment  insurance  schemes. 
This  group  points  to  the  fact  that  in  1928,  in  the  United  States,  15,780  persons 
had  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000;  they  had  a  total  income  of  $4,903,000,000 
and  paid  income  taxes  aggregating  $700,000,000,  which  was  about  14  per  cent. 
To  raise  this  figure  to  25  per  cent  would  produce  $500,000,000  for  insurance 
plans.  Advocates  of  the  idea  claim  that  this  would  be  a  move  toward  reduc- 
ing the  inequality  of  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country. 

After  detailing  how  unemployment  insurance  in  Great  Britain  has  degen- 
erated into  a  pure  dole,  the  London  Spectator,  of  December  6,  1930,  says  of 
one  of  its  by-products : 

"Worse  than  that,  there  have  grown  up  in  some  industries  plans  which,  if 
not  unmoral,  were  at  all  events  never  conceived  of  as  legal  by  the  framers  of 
the  act.  Alternate  periods  of  unemployment  and  rest  are  planned  by  em- 
ployers and  employees;  the  wage  earners  lose  one-half  on  wages  earned  in 
part-time  work  and  one-half  on  unemployed  benefits.  Another  device  is  a 
pooling  among  the  workers  themselves  of  wages  for  part-time  work  and  of 
unemployed  benefits." 

During  December,  more  than  70,000  married  women  were  added  to  the 
register  to  receive  the  dole,   the  annual  cost   to  be  $12,000,000.     Because  of 
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the  ease  with  which  they  can  draw  the  dole,  it  is  declared  that  many  freely 
admit  they  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  work. 

Still  another  by-product  of  unemployment  insurance  is  revealed  by  the  Lon- 
don Economist  of  December,  1930: 

"Tax  burdens  on  industry  have  already  approached,  if  they  have  not  reached 
the  limit  of  economic  advisability.  A  general  increase  of  taxation  in  the  next 
budget  might,  in  the  present  temper  and  circumstances  of  industry,  produce 
serious  effects  in  the  direction  of  restraining  enterprise,  and  hampering  the 
restoration  of  better  trade  and  ampler  employment." 

Other  by-products  of  the  dole  are: 

Individuals  are  drawing  benefits  from  two  to  five  funds,  the  total  being 
greater  than  they  would  receive  if  regularly  employed;  young  people,  drawing 
the  dole,  are  getting  married,  because  they  were  unable  to  do  so  on  the  income 
of  regular  jobs. 

A  disgrace  it  was  in  other  years  for  a  man  to  draw  a  dole.  Today,  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  reported  to  be  approaching  an  hereditary  disease.  For  certain 
benefits,  a  man  must  prove  he  is  a  pauper.  Thousands  of  persons  have  squan- 
dered their  savings  on  alcohol,  motion  pictures  and  betting  to  qualify  for 
state  benefits. 

After  a  time,  a  recipient  of  the  dole  wears  on  his  face  the  badge  of  his 
disgrace.  They  can  be  picked  out,  easily,  in  a  crowd.  They  are  described  as 
having  the  dole  taint,  the  panel  taint,  or  the  labor  exchange  taint — but  what 
of  it,  they  ask,  if  their  neighbors  and  millions  of  British  subjects  are  drawing 
on  the  same  fund?  A  great  manufacturer  of  England  recently  declared,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Union  of  Manufacturers: 

"The  present  scheme  has  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  our  young  people — 
the  next  generation  is  being  brought  up  and  encouraged  by  this  system  not  to 
work.     In  other  words,  we  are  at  present   putting  a  premium  on   idleness." 

A  significant  statement — one  that  may  be  a  warning  to  the  United  States — 
was  made  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  of 
London,  in  connection  with  unemployment  insurance.    It  was: 

"The  non-workers,  with  the  vote,  now  control  England." 

In  a  word,  the  government  and  industry  in  England  are  being  maintained 
for  the  recipients  of  the  dole.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  in  the  course  of 
time  such  a  condition  would  not  follow  the  enactment  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  this  nation?  Far-seeing  British  statesmen  and  industrialists  are  plead- 
ing with  the  government  to  remember  the  experience  of  Athens  and  Rome- 
how  they  fell  because  of  the  dole. 

Rome,  at  one  time,  had  a  well-developed  legal  and  economic  system;  no 
empire  or  nation  had  ever  been  stronger.  The  Roman  warrior  excelled  the 
military  material  of  any  other  nation.  Historians  agree,  that,  among  the 
undeniable  causes  of  the  debasement  of  the  Roman  citizenry  to  a  rabble,  the 
easing  of  their  anxieties  as  to  the  cost  of  their  food  has  been  accounted  the 
most  pernicious  of  all. 

The  Roman  regarded  the  dole  as  a  proper  dividend  because  he  held  one 
share  of  stock  in  the  commonwealth.  He  felt  no  sensation  of  shame  at  taking 
the  dole — he  took  pride  in  his  heritage.     He  was  taught  to  glory  in  the   fact 
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that  he  was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  parasite.  Any  modern  government,  say 
students  of  Rome's  downfall,  which  lets  a  dole  system  become  a  permanent 
part  of  its  economy,  runs  a  fearful  risk  with  the  example  of  Rome  patent 
before  it. 

If  the  dole  could  be  limited  to  the  rabble,  it  would  have  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  economic  structure  of  a  nation.  But  when  workers,  the  country's  pro- 
ducers, are  invited  to  accept  it;  when  a  living  is  promised  without  labor,  it 
becomes  a  menace.  Any  scheme  which  tends  to  make  the  government  supreme 
in  all  economic  matters  and  the  individual  completely  reliant  on  the  state  for 
his  support,  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  place  the  government  in  the  control  of 
the  idle. 

If  Socialists  can,  step  by  step,  make  the  individual  reliant  on  the  state  for 
protection  against  unemployment,  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age,  etc.,  they  will 
by  indirection,  ultimately  succeed  in  what  they  could  never  do  directly — 
establish  a  state  which  will  control  our  entire  destinies  as  individuals. 

Apply  to  the  United  States,  the  experience  of  Great  Britain.  With  5,000,000 
persons  unemployed,  this  nation  would  be  in  the  position  of  operating  industry 
and  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle,  whether  or  not  they  were  idle 
for  good  reason.  Recent  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  in  Great  Britain's 
linen  and  shoe  industries  as  well  as  on  the  railways  are  certain  to  aggravate 
further  the  situation  as  far  as  England  is  concerned. 

By-products  of  legislation,  like  by-products  of  industry,  are  often  more 
vital  as  factors  for  good  or  evil  in  a  nation's  economic  life  than  the  initial 
purpose  of  the  legislation  or  industry.  Long-range  planning  in  industry  has 
made  for  permanence  and  stability.  Long-range  planning  in  legislation  would 
appear  to  be  equally  advisable. 

Both  the  German  and  the  British  governments  are  famed  for  their  efficiency, 
yet  both  are  today  staggering  under  the  burden  of  expensive  social  legislation. 
The  United  States  government  and  the  state  governments  are  notorious  for 
their  waste  and  inefficiency.  Would  unemployment  insurance,  in  the  hands  of 
our  government,  be  more  efficiently  administered  than  in  Europe? 

"It  is  no  time  to  rock  the  boat"  says  a  business  head,  "or  to  indulge  in  experi- 
ments in  government  ownership  or  government  control  of  business.  Cities, 
states  and  the  federal  government  will  find  it  difficult  to  balance  their  budgets. 
Taxes  will  be  more  difficult  to  raise,  and  any  action  by  governments  that  lessens 
the  earning  power  of  business  will  immediately  injure  those  governments. 

The  government  is  only  as  strong  as  the  earning  power  of  the  property  owned 
by  its  citizens.  Earnings  make  jobs;  jobs  are  the  basis  of  savings  accounts, 
and  industry  lives  and  expands  on  savings  accounts.  Break  a  link  in  this 
chain  and  industry  ceases  to  produce;  the  worker  becomes  a  subject  for  a 
dole,  either  from  the  state  or  from  individuals. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  made  a  world  study 
of  compensation  insurance,  as  a  safety  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  employer 
and  employee.  Largely  through  their  efforts,  it  became  law  in  nearly  all  the 
States.  Today,  industry  is  spending  vast  sums  of  money,  and  engaging  the 
services  of  specialists,  in  making  a  thorough  study  of  pension  plans,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  retirement  systems,  public  and  private. 
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In  the  past,  industry  has  always  been  equal  to  emergency  situations,  as 
eloquently  attested  by  the  position  of  American  industry  and  capitalism  in 
the  world  economic  picture.  Should  not  industry  and  so-called  big  business 
be  left  unhampered  to  again  prove  itself  equal  to  the  harassing  problem  of 
the  moment? 

MUDDLING  THROUGH 

(Excerpts  from  an  article   by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  volume  203,  page  40,  June  27,  1931.) 

The  British  unemployment  situation  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us  because  the 
altruistically  minded  section  of  our  population  seems  bent  upon  fastening  the 
evil  of  national  unemployment  relief  upon  this  country  despite  the  example 
of  the  British  experiment.  Whatever  economic  ills  hem  us  in,  we  have  at  least 
escaped  the  supreme  mistake  that  the  British  government  has  made  in  financing 
idleness.  There  is  still  another  moral  in  the  story  now  to  be  unfolded.  Our 
so-called  internationalists,  always  in  the  van  of  the  debt  cancellationists,  point 
to  the  tariff  generally  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  European  depression,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  Kingdom.  Britain's  roster  of  2,581,030  on  the  dole 
shows  what  can  happen  in  a  free-trade  domain. 

At  the  outset  we  must  clear  up  a  widespread  misapprehension  about  the 
word  "dole"  as  it  is  used  in  Britain.  A  dole,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  gratuity. 
Such  endowment  was  not  the  conception  when  the  Unemployment-Insurance 
act  became  effective  in  1912.  This  act— it  has  since  been  modified  twenty-one 
times  at  the  expense  of  the  government — was  primarily  projected  as  a  genuine 
insurance  proposition,  based  on  the  ratio  between  contributions  and  benefits. 
The  idea  was  to  make  the  fund  self-sustaining. 

The  unemployment  fund  was  original^  recruited  from  three  sources:  The 
employers  paid  five  cents  per  man  per  week;  the  employees  paid  five  cents  per 
week;  while  the  state  gave  three  and  a  half  cents  per  man.  The  weekly  benefit 
was  $1.75  and  was  limited  to  fifteen  weeks  a  year.  Relief  was  confined,  at  the 
beginning,  to  the  workers  in  three  industries — building,  shipbuilding  and  engi- 
neering— because  they  were  highly  seasonal.  Approximately  2,250,000  workers 
came  within  the  ken.  This  arrangement  wrought  no  hardship.  In  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  World  War,  British  unemployment  averaged  only 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  workers.  In  1916  war  workers  were  added  to  the  scheme. 
Three  years  later  the  weekly  benefit  was  increased  to  $2.75.  The  fund  was 
ample  because  there  was  work  for  practically  everybody.  The  dole  may  be 
said  to  have  started  in  the  year  after  the  war,  when  Britain  paid  out  to  all 
unemployed  workers  a  fiat  sum  of  $6.25  a  week.  It  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$330,000,000  and  was  construed  as  a  reward  for  war  service.  This  scheme  was 
operative  only  twelve  months. 

With  the  depression  of  1920  the  present  pernicious  system  got  under  full 
way.  All  workers — which  meant  the  entire  industrial  population — were  brought 
into  the  fund.  The  only  exemptions  were  railway  employees  continuously 
engaged,  agricultural  workers,  domestic  servants,  who  were  not  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  cyclical  depressions,  and  the  white-collar  contingent  who  received 
more  than  $1,250  a  year.     Benefits  were  increased  to  $3.75  a  week  for  men  and 
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$3  for  women.  Prior  to  1920  the  Unemployment  Fund  had  a  surplus  of  a 
little  more  than  $100,000,000.  The  drain  on  the  state  was  negligible  because— 
it  is  well  to  remember  this  fact — the  employee  contributed  his  share. 

The  year  1921  marked  the  beginning  of  what  may  well  be  termed  the  dole 
debauch.  The  first  step  toward  the  existing  subsidized  idleness  came  when 
an  amendment  to  the  original  act  made  it  possible  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to 
receive  the  dole  indefinitely  instead  of  for  the  original  fifteen  weeks'  period. 
The  second  was  to  admit  to  benefit  unemployed  who  had  not  made  any  con- 
tributions to  the  fund.  This  left  the  door  wide  open  for  the  abuses  which  have 
made  worklessness  one  grand  joy  ride. 

The  average  out-of-work  man  calmly  says  to  himself:  "Why  should  I  try 
to  get  a  job  when  I  can  get  seventeen  shillings  a  week  without  lifting  my 
hand?"  If  he  is  married  he  gets  an  additional  nine  shillings  in  respect  of  his 
wife  and  two  shillings  for  each  child  under  fourteen.  Women  receive  fifteen 
shillings  each.  If  they  are  widows  with  children,  they  get  two  shillings  extra 
for  each  child. 

Obviously  such  a  system  can  only  beget,  as  one  British  employer  put  it, 
"the  right  to  shirk."  When  I  was  in  London  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
400,000  people  were  drawing  unemployment  benefits  to  which  they  were  not 
in  the  least  entitled.  They  are  part  of  the  growing  army  of  the  work-shy. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  have  grown  up  on  the  dole.  They  have  never 
done  a  stroke  of  work  in  their  lives.  If  the  present  system  continues  they  never 
will.  It  all  makes  for  lack  of  initiative,  which  can  have  only  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  next  generation.  Moreover,  a  standard  of  life  artificially  high 
is  set  up. 

Abuse  of  the  dole  system  is  now  habitual.  The  Daily  Mail  in  London,  printed 
an  expose  of  what  it  termed  "the  legalized  swindlers  of  the  insurance  fund." 
Among  the  diverting  revelations  were  these: 

The  experience  of  the  insurance  officers  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  confirms 
the  view  that  practically  all  girls  in  the  insurable  classes  who  marry  today 
expect  to  get  the  dole,  and  arrange  their  future  household  budgets  on  this 
basis.  Very  often  the  dole  is  earmarked  to  pay  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  new 
home  on  the  installment  system. 

The  method  of  operation  is  quite  simple.  A  young  woman  who  has  been  in 
more  or  less  regular  employment  for  some  time,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Insurance  Fund,  marries  and  is  then  debarred  from  drawing  the  dole  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  only.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  presents  herself  at  the 
local  employment  exchange  and  demands  "suitable  employment"  or  the  dole, 
never  intending,  of  course,  to  find  any  employment  suitable.  A  farce  then 
begins  which  almost  invariably  ends  in  yet  another  justifiable  dole  payment. 

Very  often  the  newly  married  woman  may  have  moved  to  a  new  home 
altogether,  away  from  the  district  where  she  was  formerly  at  work — a  cotton 
operative  from  Manchester  to  a  rural  district,  for  instance.  "Suitable  em- 
ployment" she  interprets  as  the  trade  in  which  she  was  formerly  engaged.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  chance,  as  she  knows,  of  finding  it  in  her  new  surroundings. 
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and  she  regards  herself  as  entitled  to  refuse  all  other.     The  dole  is  then  her's 
every  week  so  long  as  a  patient  state  will  pay  it. 

If  the  local  employment  exchange  is  able  to  offer  her  what  its  officers  may 
regard  as  '"suitable  employment,"  there  are  a  number  of  stock  methods  by 
which  she  succeeds  in  avoiding  it. 

It  inevitably  followed  that,  with  all  restrictions  removed,  the  unemployment 
fund  ceased  to  function  as  insurance  and  passed  into  the  dole  stage.  Very 
doleful,  indeed,  it  has  become  for  John  Bull.  What  was  once  a  comparatively 
small  annual  contribution  on  his  part  has  now  become  a  tremendous  levy  on 
the  national  resources.  For  the  past  six  years  the  Ministry  of  Labor  has  been 
compelled  to  borrow  huge  sums  periodically  from  the  treasury  to  make  up  the 
growing  deficits.  The  last  touch  was  for  $100,000,000,  authorized  in  February, 
It  made  the  Unemployment  Fund's  total  debt  to  the  state  $450,000,000. 

We  can  now  see  precisely  the  amount  paid  out  in  doles.  For  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  receipts  of  the  Unemployment  Fund  from  what  might  be  called 
legitimate  sources — that  is,  employers,  employees,  and  the  normal  treasury 
contributions — were  $225,000,000.  The  out  payments,  however,  reached  $545,- 
000,000.  The  difference  of  $320,000,000,  therefore,  represents  the  total  of  the 
dole.  This  is  derived  from  taxation,  which  means  that  the  average  man 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  job  is  paying  the  piper.  He  is  pouring  his  money 
into  a  bottomless  pit.  In  addition,  local  authorities  are  paying  out  about 
$25,000,000  a  year  in  relief. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  the  beginning  of  1925  and  the  end  of  April  this 
year,  Great  Britain  had  spent  on  unemployment  relief  of  all  kinds,  including 
the  cost  of  administration  and  other  disbursements,  not  less  than  $3,500,000,000. 
Nor  is  the  end  in  sight  unless  some  change  is  wrought.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  unemployment  will  set  Britain  back  an  additional  $650,000,000 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  That  the  outlook  is  not  particularly  cheerful 
may  be  gathered  from  a  statement  made  by  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield,  Minister 
of  Labor,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  16,  when  she  asked  for  that 
last  loan  of  $100,000,000  for  the  Unemployment  Fund.  She  said:  "The  number 
of  persons  unemployed  is  going  to  be  permanently  in  larger  ratio  to  the  em- 
ployed even  in  normal  times  of  good  trade." 

Not  content  with  present  exactions,  British  labor  is  now  set  for  a  still 
stronger  raid  on  the  public  treasury.  On  April  23  last,  the  General  Council 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress — it  has  some  4,000,000  members — passed  a  reso- 
lution demanding  the  abandonment  of  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme 
and  its  replacement  by  a  more  generous  state-paid  dole.  The  proposal  wipes 
out  the  contributory  insurance  features  and  includes  the  agricultural,  domestic, 
and  white-collar  workers  now  outside  the  insurance  pale.  To  raise  the  where- 
withal the  council  suggests  a  new  tax  of  a  penny  to  the  pound  on  all  incomes 
up  to  the  equivalent  of  $1,250  a  year  and  a  sliding  scale  upward  for  larger 
incomes.  The  benefits  are  fixed  at  a  pound  sterling  a  week  for  workers  of 
eighteen  or  over,  with  ten  shillings  for  each  adult  dependent  and  five  shillings 
for  each  child.  The  union  leaders  have  the  simplest  of  all  methods  for  wiping 
out  the  $450,000,000  debt  to  the  treasury.  They  would  merely  cancel  it  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 
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Practically  every  effort  made  to  relieve  the  unemployment  congestion  has 
proved  futile.  Intelligent,  assisted  emigration  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  up  the  muddle.  The  average  Britisher,  and  especially  the  Londoner, 
however,  will  not  leave  his  native  heath.  The  tenement  dweller  prefers  squalor 
to  the  great  open  spaces  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  Furthermore, 
it  is  easier  to  remain  at  home  in  idleness  on  the  dole.  When  Britishers  do 
want  to  migrate,  they  find  themselves  bang  up  against  drastic  dominion  re- 
strictions. 

A  second  handicap  is  the  immobility  of  labor.  Those  200,000  coal  miners 
doomed  to  perpetual  idleness  might  somehow  be  transferred  into  other  activ- 
ities. Most  of  our  guaranteed-job  schemes  are  reared  on  this  idea.  When  a 
logical  plan  for  the  transference  of  labor  was  proposed  by  a  royal  commission 
two  years  ago,  the  trade  union  blocked  the  way.  Thus  another  agency  for 
some  degree  of  solution  is  eliminated. 

Lloyd  George  has  repeatedly  told  me  that  his  remedy  for  unemployment  lies 
in  the  shift  of  the  industrial  worker  to  the  land.  He  makes  the  point  that 
Britain  has  a  larger  population  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  and  that  in  England  only  7  per  cent  of  the  people  are  dependent  on 
the  soil  for  their  livelihood.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  surplus  worker  can 
be  absorbed  in  agriculture.  Here  the  nemesis  of  the  dole  rises  up  once  more 
to  confute.  The  unemployed  in  the  big  cities  refuse  to  separate  themselves 
from  assorted  cinemas,  gay  public  houses,  and  the  other  allurements  of  metro- 
politan life. 

COMPULSORY   PUBLIC   UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  James  A.  Emery,  General  Counsel  of  the  National 

Association  of  Manufacturers,  before  the  California  Manufacturers 

Association,  San  Francisco,  February  18,  1931.) 

What  of  the  foreign  experience  which  we  are  assured  demonstrates  the  in- 
valuable contribution  of  unemployment  insurance?  Of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  operate  industrially  most 
like  ourselves.  The  present  system  of  German  unemployment  insurance  has 
been  in  operation  since  1927;  that  of  Great  Britain  since  1912.  The  one  presents 
three  years  of  experience,  the  other  eighteen.  In  each  an  unemployment  reserve 
fund  is  created  and  maintained  by  the  joint  contributions  of  employer  and 
employee.  In  each  we  shall  discover  that  the  solvency  of  that  fund  has  been 
maintained  only  by  continuous  loans  from  the  government,  for  which  it  is 
admitted  there  is  no  hope  of  repayment.  Does  that  mean  that  the  state  of 
California,  or  any  other  American  state,  must  become  liable  for  the  solvency 
of  such  a  fund,  including  its  supplementary  development?  Or  does  it  mean, 
as  has  been  the  experience  abroad,  that  the  rate  of  contribution  by  employer 
and  employee  must  be  continually  increased?  Certainly,  if  we  can  judge  by 
experience,  it  means,  if  once  adopted,  that  each  year  will  witness  new  demands 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  benefits,  the  inclusion  of  new  beneficiaries,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  fund. 

In  Germany,  the   original  rate  of  assessment  was   U/s   per  cent  of  the  em- 
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ployer's  payroll,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  employee's  wage.  By  January  1, 
1930,  this  was  raised  to  1%  per  cent  in  each  instance.  In  July,  1930,  it  was 
increased  again  to  2x/2  per  cent  for  each,  and,  by  October,  the  present  assess- 
ment of  3%  per  cent  of  the  employer's  payroll  and  the  employee's  wage  was 
in  effect.  Today,  the  total  assessment  is  thus  6V2  per  cent  of  the  wage  fund 
and  the  solvency  of  the  insurance  reserve  is  maintained  only  by  continuous 
government  loans,  which  have  lifted  the  present  cost  for  the  year  to  some 
$372,000,000. 

The  British  experience  is  even  more  illuminating.  Beginning  with  limited 
benefits  under  the  act  of  1912,  necessity  has  enlarged  the  scheme  under  con- 
tinuous pressure  until  time  limitation  upon  the  benefit  has  been  abandoned 
and  it  endures  as  long  as  unemployment  continues.  Beginning,  as  is  proposed 
here,  as  a  joint  contribution  of  employer  and  employee  to  a  common  fund 
for  which  the  state  paid  the  cost  of  administration,  the  government  has  been 
called  upon  to  loan  steadily  to  maintain  the  fund's  solvency.  The  cost  for  the 
last  year  approximated  $520,000,000.  Within  a  fortnight,  we  have  heard  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  speaking  for  the  fiscal  department  of  the  Labor 
government,  warn  the  Parliament  that  industry  could  not  stand  another  penny 
of  tax  for  social  purposes  without  irreparable  injury.  Within  forty-eight 
hours,  the  same  chancellor  has  moved  that  the  limitation  upon  the  loans  which 
the  government  may  make  to  the  insurance  fund  shall  be  lifted  from  $350,000,000 
to  $450,000,000. 

Let  us  summon  J.  H.  Thomas,  minister  for  employment  in  the  Labor  govern- 
ment, and  inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  and  its  effect  as  he 
officially  sees  it.  He  will  tell  you  that  its  estimated  direct  cost  is  now  $3,250,- 
000,000,  but  let  him  offer   his  own  testimony: 

"Yet  with  all  that  colossal  expenditure,  wc  ire  entrusted  with  the  formidable 
task  of  still  dealing  with  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  unemployed.  Tested 
by  every  experience  to  date,  for  every  five  million  dollars  of  public  money  spent, 
work  is  not  provided  for  more  than  2,000  people  directly  and  2,000  indirectly. 
That  is  the  answer  to  people  who  assume  that  pouring  out  money  is  a  solution 
for  the  unemployment  problem." 

Hear  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  the  sympathetic  friend  of  social  insurance,  declar- 
ing that  "the  present  state  of  things  is  intolerable;  and  if  it  is  permitted  to 
continue  will  bring  about  national  disaster,"  and  warning  that  "relief  out  of 
public  funds — may  itself  become  a  disease  of  society."  Winston  Churchill, 
Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  an  impartial  journalist;  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle,  Secretary  of 
the  London  Charity  Organization,  each  is  appalled  at  the  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  upon  private  character,  and  each  warns  against  its  imitation. 
Foreign  and  domestic  critics  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

From  1916,  through  Mr.  Gompers,  then  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  to  Mr.  Green,  in  1930,  the  leading  labor  organizations  of  the  United 
States  have  continuously  declared  compulsory  public  unemployment  insurance 
an  un-American  scheme.  They  have,  moreover,  pointed  out  the  effect  just 
such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed  will  have  upon  the  mobility  of  the  worker 
and  his  liberty  in  the  selection  of  occupation  and  employment.  Labor  organi- 
zations and  their  leaders  are  now  being  tempted  to  abandon  the  position  which 
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they  have  taken  as  a  matter  of  principle.  They  are  confronted  with  the 
syndicated  proposal,  which  your  state  is  asked  to  embrace,  and  which,  in  its 
original  form,  assures  the  worker  that  no  contribution  is  to  be  required  from 
him  for  a  scheme  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  beneficiary. 

The  loud  demand  that  government  shall  handle  the  problems  of  our 
economic  progress  is  but  another  way  of  proposing  that  it  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  elected  rather  than  the  selected;  to  the  popular  rather  than  to  the 
expert;  to  those  who  capture  the  public  fancy  rather  than  those  trained  to  the 
task  at  hand.  If  we  are  unable  to  train  and  select  business  leaders  qualified 
for  special  tasks,  how  shall  mere  election  confer  fitness  that  did  not  previously 
exist,  upon  office  holders,  and  assure  the  solution  of  problems  for  which  they 
possess  no  special  qualifications?  Indeed,  the  lesson  of  the  hour  is  that  gov- 
ernment is  failing  exactly  to  the  extent  that  it  curtails  rational  industrial 
liberty  and  undertakes  to  substitute  political  control  for  the  natural  operation 
of  economic  forces.  Whoever  follows  the  history  of  governmental  tinkering 
with  camphor  and  silk  in  Japan,  rubber  by  Britain,  sugar  by  Cuba,  nitrates 
by  Chile,  coffee  by  Brazil,  wheat  by  Canada  and  the  United  States,  must  per- 
ceive a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  inability  of  political  reinsmen  to  drive 
the  tandem  of  supply  and  demand. 

I  refer  to  these  because  they  should  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale  for 
those  who  are  determined  to  find  an  excuse  for  new  activities  by  government 
in  every  economic  crisis.  Our  philosophy  and  experience  call  for  the  freest 
economic  life  compatible  with  our  socialized  individualism.  Let  government 
perform  its  primary  function  in  sustaining  rather  than  violating  that  funda- 
mental condition  of  economic  progress.  Let  it  encourage  the  development  of 
those  individual  characteristics  and  their  fruit  that  for  more  than  a  century 
have  developed  the  securest  forms  of  job  insurance.  Let  the  state  remove  the 
impediments  to  the  application  of  the  science  of  private  insurance  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Let  it  become,  if  it  will,  a  self-insurer  in  terms 
of  its  own  obligations.  Let  it  efficiently  perform  its  own  functions,  and  so 
capably  administer  its  own  business  as  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  those 
burdens  of  taxation  which  discourage  existing  operations  and  the  development 
of  new  forms  of  enterprise.  Let  it  perform  well  those  political  functions 
we  recognize  as  the  peculiar  office  of  the  American  state.  Let  it  reexamine 
the  effect  of  its  own  rules  upon  business  operation.  But  let  it  not  inflict  upon 
us  a  chimerical  scheme  of  unemployment  relief  disguised  as  insurance  which, 
in  other  nations,  threatens  self-respecting  workmen  with  the  temptation  to 
become  work-shy  alms  seekers.  Let  us  not  welcome  a  political  leech  that 
threatens  the  economic  life-blood  of  Britain  and  Germany.  Let  us  not  embrace 
a  system  characterized  upon  the  floor  of  the  British  Parliament  as  a  "Rake's 
Progress."  Let  us,  rather,  with  a  high  sense  of  social  obligation,  move  forward 
to  constructively  meet,  by  tested  methods  consonant  with  our  traditions,  the 
problems  within  our  industry. 
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WORKINGS   OF   UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE    ABROAD 

(By  Gerhard  Hirschfeld  in  the  Spectator,  volume  127,  pages  7  and  10, 
October   8,   1931.) 

Great  Britain  is  the  mother  of  unemployment  insurance  by  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  a  large  scale  as  far  back  as  1911.  All  persons  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  65,  with  the  exception  of  domestic  servants  and  agricultural  workers, 
are  insured  against  unemployment.     Certain   salary  classes  are  not  included. 

The  unemployment  fund  is  contributed  to  by  three  parties,  the  government, 
the  employer  and  the  worker.  While  the  recent  emergency  decree  of  the  non- 
party MacDonald  government  will  provide  certain  changes  in  unemployment 
insurance,  it  has  heretofore  been  the  rule  that  the  state,  for  instance,  pays  15 
cents  a  week,  the  employer  16  cents,  and  the  worker  14  cents. 

If  the  worker  is  thus  insured,  he  is  given  an  unemployment  card,  to  which 
each  week  a  stamp  representing  his  and  his  employer's  contribution,  is  affixed. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  worker's  contribution  is  withheld  from  his 
wages  and  paid  by  the  employer. 

When  a  man  loses  his  job,  he  takes  his  book  to  one  of  the  free  employment 
exchanges  in  order  to  make  his  claim  for  benefit.  For  an  adult  man,  this  is 
$4.25  a  week  and  $2.25  extra  for  his  wife  and  50  cents  for  each  dependent  child. 
There  are  lower  benefits  for  single  persons;  a  girl  of  or  under  17,  for  example, 
gets  only  $1.25.  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  unemployment 
benefits  an  average  of  10  per  cent.  But  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  actual  work- 
ings and  mechanics  of  the  British  unemployment  insurance  plan. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefit,  the  claimant  has  to  prove  that  (a)  he  has 
been  continually  unemployed  since  he  fire*  applied  for  the  benefit,  (b)  he  is 
capable  of  and  available  for  work,  (c)  he  is  genuinely  seeking  but  unable  to 
obtain  suitable  employment.  Furthermore,  he  must  show  that,  during  the 
two  preceding  years,  he  had  made  at  least  thirty  contributions  to  the  unem- 
ployment fund.  This  is  a  provision  with  which  many  thousands  have  not 
complied  because  of  unemployment  that  extended  over  more  than  two  years. 
The  measure  has,  later,  been  replaced  by  a  requirement  of  eight  contributions 
during  the  preceding  two  years  or  thirty  at  any  time. 

The  altruistic  principles  which  have  led  to  British  unemployment  insurance, 
apparently  missed  their  purpose.  If  today  an  unemployed  is  offered  a  job 
for,  say  30  or  35  shillings,  it  is  frequently  rejected  on  the  ground  that  unem- 
ployment insurance  keeps  the  man  just  as  well  above  water,  and  why  bother 
about  5  more  shillings  a  week? 

While  the  brunt  of  the  unemployment  insurance  is  supposedly  borne  by  the 
state,  employers  and  workers  alike,  it  practically  works  out  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  employers.  The  number  of  unemployed  is  steadily  going  up, 
and  therefore,  labor's  contribution  is  diminishing  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decreased  income  of  the  people  cuts  into  the  tax  revenue  of  the  government. 
So  that,  in  the  end,  industry  has  to  account  for  most  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  fund. 

British  unemployment  insurance,  formerly  a  profitable  enterprise,  is  today 
thoroughly  bankrupt.     Labor's  share  of  the  contributing  fund,  and  the  govern- 
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ment's  share  are  continuously  going  back,  and  the  expenditure  is  being  thrown 
upon  the  counties  which,  in  turn,  are  being  financed  by  industry.  Just  how 
deep  they  are  in  debt  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  The  state  and 
the  communities  paid,  from  1921  to  1928  for  unemployment  insurance  an  annual 
average  of  nearly  $200,000,000  each.  Since  then  their  share  has  risen  to 
$243,000,000  each. 

Naturally,  no  community,  especially  in  times  of  depression,  can  afford  to 
pay  for  a  number  of  years  these  enormous  sums  without  getting  deep  into 
debt.  The  communities,  then,  have  gone  in  heavily  for  loans  and  taken  up 
credits  for  two  and  three  years  in  advance.  This,  again,  results  in  the  post- 
ponement of  urgently  needed  public  works  such  as  the  exploitation  of  water 
power,  electrification  of  the  railroads,  extension  of  the  overland  net  of  electric 
plants  and  so  on,   all  of  which  would   give  employment  to  many  thousands. 

Now  to  Germany:  Unemployment  insurance  was  adopted  in  1927.  Con- 
tributions are  paid  by  employers  and  workers  only.  Benefits  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  wages  and  salaries.  Benefits  are  limited  to  26  weeks  though,  after 
that,  the  state  may  grant  benefits  for  another  three  months.  Employers  and 
workers  paid  into  the  fund  1%  per  cent  each  of  the  wages.  A  worker  in  the 
highest  class  may  not  receive  more  than  35  per  cent  of  his  income;  one  in  the 
lowest  income  class  not  more  than  75  per  cent.  Unemployment  Insurance  law 
excludes  agricultural  workers  and  those  employed  in  forestry  and  fishery,  also 
some  apprentices,  casual  workers,  etc. 

Speaking  in  average  terms,  the  benefit  amounts  to  approximately  $5  per 
week  a  family.  In  Germany  there  will  be  this  coming  winter  between  6,000,000 
and  7,000,000  unemployed.  Not  even  half  of  these  will  be  beneficiaries  of 
unemployment  insurance,  although  perhaps  another  2,000,000  will  receive 
"crisis  support,"  which  pays  about  $2.50  per  week  a  family. 

The  insurance  against  unemployment  in  Germany  has  hopelessly  fallen 
behind  the  actual  needs.  Last  year  the  deficit  of  the  fund  ran  to  about 
$150,000,000.  This  is  explained  by  the  falling  off  in  workers'  contributions. 
The  state  has  to  make  up  for  this  deficit  but  the  state  has  no  surplus  income 
to  take  care  of  the  shortage.  It  has  to  apply  to  industry,  which  not  only 
pays  its  50  per  cent  share  to  the  unemployment  insurance  fund  but  also  has 
to  protect  the  deficit.  The  result  is  higher  taxes  on  the  manufacturer,  the 
financier,  the  merchant,  in  short,  on  all  the  higher  income  classes. 

This  higher  taxation  is  duly  reflected  in  the  decrees  which  followed  one 
another.  From  January  to  July,  the  aforementioned  iy2  per  cent  was  in- 
creased to  1%  per  cent,  then  to  2%  per  cent  and,  finally,  to  3V4  per  cent.  In 
view  of  the  steadily  growing  unemployment,  industry  is  the  one  branch  which 
has  to  step  in.  The  unemployment  insurance  is  further  deprived  of  income 
by  the  fact  that  a  German  worker  can  combine  unemployment  insurance  with 
health,  sickness  and  accident  insurance.  For  instance,  if  he  wants  to  lay  off, 
he  might  through  his  doctor  pronounce  himself  sick,  thus  insuring  himself  of 
sickness  insurance.  Even  if  he  does  not  get  unemployment  insurance,  he  is 
the  beneficiary  of  the  other  insurance  law,  accident  and  health. 

Both  in  England  and  Germany  unemployment  insurance  has  been  introduced 
because   of   strong   Socialist    pressure   and   because   unemployment    grew    to   a 
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very  important  social  and,  especially,  political  factor,  and  something  had  to 
be  done  to  protect  the  unemployed.  But  the  large  deficits  growing  out  of 
the  insurance  law  have  proved  the  system  utterly  inadequate. 

FLYNN   OPPOSES    UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 

(By  Joseph  C.  H.  Flynn,  deputy  attorney  general  of  New  York,  in  the  Spec- 
tator, volume  125,  page  35,  December  4,  1930.) 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  distressing  conditions  affecting  wage  earners 
unable  to  obtain  employment  have  provided  the  occasion  for  some  public 
officials  to  rush  into  print  with  schemes  promising  money  relief  to  the  unem- 
ployed without  knowing  how  their  plans  would  work  out  or  whence  the  money 
would  come,  and  apparently  not  caring.  One  needed  not  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  guess  that  some  one  would  suggest  unemployment  insurance,  so  it  was  not 
surprising  that  two  Brooklyn  senators  on  the  same  day  raced  each  other  into 
print  with  that  idea  as  the  cure-all.  They  promised  that  when  the  legislature 
convenes  next  month  they  will  introduce  measures  calling  for  compulsory 
insurance  for  working  men.  Just  the  form  their  proposed  legislation  would 
take,  was  not  explained,  as  they  are  in  doubt.  But  they  will  legislate  just 
the  same. 

The  fact  that  unemployment  insurance  has  never  yet  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily any  place  it  was  tried,  and  that  many  experts  on  insurance  matters  do 
not  think  it  can  be  worked  out,  does  not  even  cause  the  senators  to  pause. 
The  further  fact  that  neither  decent,  self-respecting  employees  nor  employers 
want  this  type  of  insurance  seems  not  to  have  made  the  slightest  impression 
on  our  lawmakers,  whose  prescription  for  all  our  ills,  social,  political,  and 
economic,  seems  to  be  legislation,  and  even  more  legislation. 

Insurance  benefits  are  not  like  the  rain.  They  do  not  fall  from  the  heavens. 
They  have  been  paid  for  in  the  shape  of  premiums  by  many  people.  Who  will 
pay  for  unemployment  insurance?  The  employee?  Then  what  profit  accrues 
to  him  if  he  eventually  receives  less  than  he  pays?  If  he  receives  more — 
then  his  fellow  employee  is  paying  the  freight.  Suppose  the  employer  pays. 
He  will  add  what  he  pays  plus  a  little  more  to  the  cost  of  his  product,  and 
then  we  will  find  the  consumer,  also  a  working  man,  will  pay  him.  If  the 
state  pays,  it  will  pass  the  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  who  in  turn  will  pass  it 
on  to  the  rent  payer,  who  is  almost  always  a  working  man.  Thus  from  any 
angle  the  matter  is  approached,  the  working  man  will  do  all  the  paying.  He 
will  be  accepting  a  charity  that  he  is  paying  for,  and  will  have  to  submit  to 
supervision  and  official  "snooping"  into  his  private  and  industrial  life.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  labor  unions  and  self-respecting  working  people  have  no  use 
for  this  kind  of  insurance.  They  know  that  the  only  real  cure  for  unemploy- 
ment and  the  ills  that  follow  is  more  work  and  a  stabilization  and  readjust- 
ment of  industry  that  will  bring  that  about.  The  worker  who  respects  himself 
and  wishes  to  be  respected  wants  a  steady  job,  not  charity;  an  opportunity 
to  stand  on  his  own,  not  a  handout. 

If  we  look  into  the  question  from  a  technical,  insurance  point  of  view,  we 
find  that  the  causes  of  unemployment  are  about  seven.     We  have  idleness  be- 
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cause  of  (1)  disputes  between  employer  and  employee  resulting  in  strikes, 
walkouts  and  lockouts;  (2)  lack  of  qualifications  in  the  worker;  (3)  loss  of 
market;  (4)  introduction  of  new  machinery  that  wipes  out  jobs;  (5)  over- 
production; (6)  seasonal  inactivity  in  particular  industries;  (7)  business  de- 
pression and  financial  stringency. 

Insurance  on  unemployment  cannot  be  written  on  any  sound  basis  except 
for  the  last  three  causes,  and  then  only  with  great  difficulty  and  for  short 
period  coverage.  Extended  idleness  would  wipe  out  any  fund  and  call  for 
charity,  public  or  private.  Even  this  type  should  not  be  attempted  excepting 
only  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  stabilization  in  industry  or  in  aiding  to  provide 
a  more  effective  and  a  better  credit  control  and  after  the  greatest  consideration 
has  been  given  to  its  practicability.  Particularly  should  we  reflect  long  and 
seriously  since  we  know  that  all  schemes  covering  all  employees  for  any  set  of 
causes  have  been  unsatisfactory.  As  soon  as  a  plan  went  into  effect,  we  find 
that  there  were  great  demands  for  increased  benefits  and  decreased  restrictions, 
certain  industries  demanded  special  consideration,  and  the  rules  that  compelled 
certain  standards  of  employment  and  wage  scales  regardless  of  finances,  to 
say  nothing  of  employees  being  compelled  to  take  jobs  at  reduced  pay,  pro- 
vided a  social,  political  and  economic  unrest  that  was  well  nigh  ruinous  to 
employer  and  employee  alike.  We  all  know  now  that  the  most  complete  and 
harmonious  cooperation  between  employers  and  employees  makes  for  prosperity 
and  security  for  both  groups,  and  that  for  a  nation  to  be  prosperous,  its 
citizens  must  be  industrious  and  resourceful.  Any  scheme  that  encourages 
employees  to  stay  idle  while  receiving  bounty  from  the  government,  employers 
or  fellow  workers  should  die  aborning. 

DOLE-ITIS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Charles  Morris  Mills  in  the  Survey,  volume  45, 
pages  487-489,  February  1,  1931.) 

As  far  as  England  and  Germany  are  concerned,  the  original  establishment 
of  unemployment  insurance  laws  was  an  effort  to  face  an  acute  situation.  A 
nation's  first  responsibility  is  to  keep  her  people  from  destitution  and  starva- 
tion. The  primary  reason  for  legislation  was  to  relieve  far-flung  distress  and 
poverty  caused  by  involuntary  idleness — relief  that  could  not  be  gotten  by 
poor  laws  or  charity. 

These  systems  were  adopted  to  prevent  radical  and  revolutionary  changes 
in  social  systems.  In  England  it  may  be  said  that  the  dole  was  the  price  paid 
for  security  against  extreme  socialism  and  possible  revolution;  in  Germany, 
coming  after  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  monarchy,  the  dole  was  the 
price  paid  for  security  against  Bolshevism.  As  Rudolf  Hilferding,  ex-Socialist 
finance  minister,  said:  "Unemployment  support  is  an  insurance  premium 
against  revolution." 

With  these  two  purposes  there  can  be  no  disagreement.  If  we  had  been 
faced  with  the  identical  situation,  presumably  we  would  have  followed  some- 
what the  same  course  of  action.     However,   the   experience   of    England   and 
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Germany  should  point  out  certain  lessons  for  us  in  possible  solutions  in  our 
present-day  problem  of  unemployment. 

Originally  conceived  by  governmental  leaders  as  insurance  on  a  sane  and 
practical  basis,  the  English  law  today  is  intermingled  with  relief  or  dole,  is 
administered  weekly,  and  is  exerting  a  malignant  influence  on  national  psychol- 
ogy. When  insurance  became  bankrupt,  when  indiscriminate  relief  was  stacked 
upon  it,  when  huge  loans  to  insurance  funds  were  voted  by  the  government, 
the  germ  of  dole-itis  was  born.  The  disease  is  of  two  kinds:  individual  and 
governmental.  The  symptoms  appear  in  the  individual  when  he  takes  the 
attitude  that  it  is  better  to  draw  the  dole  than  to  work.  The  germs  are  mani- 
fest in  the  government  when  it  votes  huge  sums  for  unemployment  relief  or 
dole  rather  than  devise  constructive  plans  for  unemployment  prevention. 

Dole-itis,  even  more  than  unemployment  itself,  breeds  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  depression.  It  is  in  itself  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  Its  growth  has 
been  promoted  by  world-wide  and  domestic  decline  in  business,  by  lack  of 
available  work,  by  fear  of  possible  social  revolution,  by  beggar  psychology. 
It  vitiates  the  pride  of  craftsmanship  descended  from  the  guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  destroys  the  spirit  inherited  from  intrepid  pioneers  who  founded  a 
vast  Colonial  Empire.  Yet  there  are  many  who  play  the  fiddle  while  Rome 
burns.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they  can  "muddle  through,"  that  a  change  must 
be  "just  around  the  corner,"  that  some  leader  will  arise  to  pull  them  out  of 
the  present  morass.  Yet  as  Sir  William  Beveridge,  England's  leading  econo- 
mist, has  recently  said,  "Unemployment  remains  in  1930  as  in  1909,  a  problem 
of  industry,  not  an  act  of  God." 

In  Germany,  the  chief  cause  of  dole-itis,  according  to  leading  industrialists, 
has  been  the  abuses  of  both  unemployment  and  sickness  laws.  They  state  that 
a  workman  can  more  or  less  easily  claim  sickness  as  a  forerunner  to  an  an- 
nounced lay-off.  In  this  manner,  he  may  claim  his  twenty-six  weeks  of  sickness 
benefit,  prior  to  the  dole.  As  an  example,  they  cite  the  recent  case  in  Weis- 
baden.  This  city  decreed  that  all  who  drew  the  dole  must  do  public  labor. 
As  a  result,  28  per  cent  voluntarily  relinquished  all  claims;  22  per  cent  further 
claimed  sickness,  but  medical  examination  proved  that  only  5  per  cent  really 
were  ill.    Thus  a  45  per  cent  reduction  in  the  dole  was  effected. 

The  fundamental  lesson  to  be  derived  from  German  and  English  experience 
is  that  we  should  at  all  costs  avoid  the  road  to  dole-itis.  The  methods  which 
may  be  devised  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  our  present  situation  must  safeguard 
the  essential  character-making  qualities,  personal  independence  and  individual 
initiative,  particularly  precious  to  the  American  people. 

If,  however,  the  time  and  occasion  should  arise  making  the  establishment 
of  unemployment  insurance  imperative  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  structure  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  the  dole-itis  which  has  turned  it  into  a  scheme  of  mass  relief.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  British  system  was  the  first  in  the  field  and 
there  are  many  features  in  the  German  unemployment  insurance  law  that  are 
worthy  of  close  scrutiny.  The  total  coverage  is  18,200,000,  excluding  only 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  or  unemployed  less  than  six 
months  in  a  year,  and  apprentices.     Contribution  consists  only  of  payroll  de- 
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duction  and  is  paid  only  by  worker  and  employer  on  an  equal  basis.  It  does 
not  include  state  contribution  as  in  England.  Contributions  and  benefits  are 
paid  on  the  amount  of  wages  and  salaries,  not  on  a  flat  rate  as  in  England. 
The  largest  proportionate  benefits  are  received  by  the  lowest  paid,  and  vice 
versa.  There  is  a  maximum  period  set  for  benefits  instead  of  no  limit  as  in 
England.  Benefits  extend  for  twenty-six  weeks  after  a  fourteen-day  waiting 
period,  with  additional  benefits  of  thirty-nine  weeks  in  times  of  economic  crisis. 
The  flat  rates  and  benefits  in  the  English  system  have  thus  given  place  to 
classification  of  the  men  and  women  insured  in  the  German  system;  and  raise 
the  possibility  of  classification  of  the  industries  insured  based  on  their  risk 
of  unemployment  in  ways  that  would  provide  stabilization. 

LABOR  TO  OPPOSE   IDLE  INSURANCE 

(Excerpts  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  as  written  by  Harold  Turnblad 

from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  carried  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 

for  October  15,  1931.) 

Amid  scenes  of  disorder,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  went  on  record 
here  today  as  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  compulsory  unemployment 
insurance  in  the  United  States. 

Delegates  became  noisy  and  milled  about  the  convention  hall  after  a  viva 
voce  vote  was  declared  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  executive  council  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  federation's  resolutions  committee  opposing  the 
compulsory  insurance  proposal. 

Many  delegates  previously  had  declared  the  federation  must  adopt  unem- 
ployment insurance  as  a  means  to  combat  hunger  and  misery  among  idle 
workers. 

Calling  upon  the  federation  to  "differentiate  between  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  the  mind,"  President  William  Green  pleaded  with  the  delegates 
not  to  vote  for  the  insurance.  He  pledged  himself  to  go  before  the  coming 
Congress  "in  the  name  of  these  suffering  millions  to  demand  without  further 
delay  appropriation  of  sufficient  money,  whether  it  be  millions  or  billions,  to 
feed  the  hungry." 

President  Green  asserted  attempts  to  obtain  compulsory  unemployment 
insurance  at  this  time  would  be  disastrous  and  that  labor  would  have  to  pay 
too  high  a  price  for  such  legislation. 

"We  cannot  have  unemployment  insurance  without  surrendering  part  of 
our  liberty,"  Green  asserted.  "We  cannot  have  unemployment  insurance  with- 
out employment  exchanges  which  would  compel  union  workers  to  accept  em- 
ployment in  non-union  shops  or  lose  their  unemployment  insurance. 

"Unemployment  insurance  means  registration  of  workers;  you  would  have 
to  submit  yourselves  to  the  control  of  the  employment  exchanges." 

The  relief  program,  advanced  by  the  federation's  executive  council,  would 
maintain  wages,  shorten  working  hours,  assure  employment  to  minimum  work 
forces,  ask  each  employer  to  take  on  additional  workers,  create  work  through 
public  building,  strengthen  the  employment  agencies,  keep  young  persons  in 
school  to  prevent  their  taking  jobs  from  men  and  women,  give  preference  for 
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workers  with  dependents  and  provide  financial  relief  from  public  and  private 
funds. 

FEAR  OF  THE  DOLE 

(From  Clark's  Comment  section  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  for  August  14,  1931.) 

There  seems  to  be  real  fear,  alarm  in  fact,  on  the  part  of  Republican  leaders 
and  representatives  of  big  business,  that  conditions  may  be  so  much  worse  next 
winter  in  the  way  of  human  need  that  public  clamor  may  frighten  Congress 
into  establishing  the  dole,  or  something  so  near  akin  to  it  that  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  Senator  Hebert,  of  Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  special 
senate  committee  on  unemployment  insurance,  is  saying  that  government  un- 
employment insurance  would  eventually  lead  to  the  dole — and  the  dole  is  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Senator  Hebert  has  been  studying  unemployment 
insurance  in  other  countries  and  he  sees  in  it  for  the  country  "the  first  step 
toward  a  national  dole." 

Senator  Hebert  finds  the  main  difficulty  with  the  dole — doling  out  a  small 
sum  of  money  officially  paid  to  the  unemployed  for  sustenance,  direct  govern- 
ment aid  for  the  idle  who  are  in  need — that  in  European  countries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Italy,  the  distribution  is  much  mixed  with  politics.  Eng- 
land is  expending  $200,000,000  annually  in  the  dole  system.  If  an  applicant 
for  the  dole  is  rejected  after  investigation,  as  the  Rhode  Island  senator  finds, 
political  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure  reconsideration.  The 
politicians  would  utilize  it  with  us,  we  may  be  sure.  It  couldn't  be  avoided 
under  our  system  if  there  was  a  disposition  to  avoid  it,  and  considering  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  politicians  raid  the  public  treasury  when  they 
can,  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  possible  political  benefits  would  go  far  in  sup- 
port of  the  dole.  The  worst  effect  of  the  dole  is  the  destruction  of  initiative, 
of  independence  in  so  large  a  number  of  people.  When  government  aid  is 
offered  many  people  who  are  not  in  the  class  that  it  is  designed  to  help,  will 
declare  themselves  paupers  to  get  it.  They  forget  honor,  self-respect  and  pride 
in  their  greed,  and  excuse  themselves  on  the  theory  that  when  public  money 
is  being  distributed  all  the  members  of  the  public  family  are  entitled  to  get  a 
share  if  they  can.  That  tends  to  create  a  multitude  of  government  paupers — 
of  persons  who  will  be  content  to  live  ever  after  on  the  government  pittance 
thus  obtained,  which  may  be  supplemented  with  the  smallest  amount  of  effort. 
Once  the  dole  was  established  there  would  continue,  no  matter  how  high  the 
return  tide  of  prosperity  might  rise,  a  large  number  who  would  remain  help- 
less through  inertia. 

But  while  Senator  Hebert  and  other  Republican  leaders  are  voicing  alarm 
at  the  possibility  of  the  dole,  some  of  them,  notably  Senator  Fess,  the  national 
Republican  chairman,  are  saying  that  private  charity  and  local  government 
funds  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  in  some  localities,  in  which 
event  federal  aid  will  be  a  necessity.  How  they  would  give  it,  they  don't  seem 
to  know  themselves.    They  are  groping  for  the  way. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE 
(Editorial  in  the  Manufacturers  Record,  volume  99,  page  1,  March  19,  1931.) 

Two  encouraging  features  in  the  American  employee  insurance  assert  them- 
selves conspicuously  in  a  comprehensive  article  on  the  subject  in  this  issue 
of  the  Manufacturers  Record.  First,  group  life  insurance  has  been  widely 
adopted;  and  unemployment  insurance,  which  includes  old  age  pensions,  is 
being  voluntarily  attempted  by  business  concerns.  Second,  the  movement,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  is  being  conducted  by  private  industry  and  business  with- 
out governmental  participation.  The  plans  being  considered  and  attempted 
are  business-like,  with  industry  either  bearing  the  cost  alone,  or  jointly  with 
labor.  Governmental  paternalism  or  a  dole  are  evidently  objectionable  from 
every  standpoint,  as  they  should  be,  to  American  industrialists  and  to  labor. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  150,000 
American  workers  are  covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  as  of  January  1. 
Approximately  25,000  are  brought  into  the  group  at  one  time  by  14  concerns 
acting  in  concert.  Every  employee  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schnectady  out  of  work  this  winter  or  on  part  time  has  been  cared  for  under 
the  company's  unemployment  plan.  These  are  indications  of  the  general  un- 
employment insurance  trend.  In  the  United  States  about  4,000,000  employees 
are  covered  by  450  pension  operations  now  effective.  Of  these,  95,000  actually 
are  drawing  a  total  of  around  $60,000,000  this  year. 

''AH  schemes  for  unemployment  insurance  in  this  country  are  entirely 
voluntary  and  are  limited  to  single  industries  or  firms,"  says  the  survey.  Not 
only  is  this  American  in  principle,  but  also  it  is  better  from  every  standpoint 
for  employers  and  workers  and  the  taxpaying  public.  In  Great  Britain,  gov- 
ernment participation  has  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $900,000,000  in  ten  years, 
or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  paid  out;  also,  the  treasury  has  borne  the  cost  of 
"out-of-work  donations"  and  "extended  benefits."  In  Germany,  unemployment 
allowances  for  the  fiscal  year  1928-1929,  cost  the  federal  treasury  $37,000,000, 
to  which  local  governmental  units  added  $9,000,000.  In  Switzerland,  20  per 
cent  is  paid  by  the  national  government. 

Unemployment  insurance  should  be  strictly  a  matter  between  employer  and 
worker.  The  reasons  for  this  are  elemental,  and  involve  both  economic  and 
social  factors.  Government  participation  means  not  only  a  heavier  burden  to 
individual  taxpayers,  but  an  extension  of  paternalism  that  must  be  abhorent 
to  right-thinking  Americans. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  government  to  provide  employment,  nor  to  insure 
against  its  loss. 

EVILS  OF  THE  DOLE 

(Editorial  in  the  Manufacturers  Record,  volume  99,  April  2,  1931.) 

Announcement  from  the  American  Trade  Commissioner  at  London  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  British  "unemployment  benefits"  this  year  will 
total  $657,000,000  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writing  on  the  wall  which  the  American 
people  well  may  ponder.     Of  the  total,  $507,000,000  will  come  direct  from  the 
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British  exchequer  and  $150,000,000  from  assessments  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

"The  unemployment  fund  is  hopelessly  insolvent  under  present  conditions 
and  is  now  increasing  its  debt  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $5,000,000  a  week,"  the 
American  Trade  Commissioner  adds. 

Far  worse  than  this  huge  financial  loss  entailed  on  the  British  people  through 
government  participation  in  unemployment  relief  is  the  incalculable  loss  in 
morale  and  self-respect  among  the  people.  No  finger  can  touch  the  dole  with- 
out defilement.  No  people  who  accept  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  dole  can 
escape  degradation. 

American  industrial  leaders  and  all  other  sound-thinking  Americans  are 
opposed  to  the  dole,  open  or  disguised,  in  the  United  States.  In  favor  of  it, 
apparently,  from  the  measures  they  propose,  are  the  demagogues,  radicals 
and  visionary  theorists.  The  question  is  not  one  of  dollars  alone,  but  embraces 
the  national  security  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  which  have 
made  this  country  what  it  is. 

FAVORS  VOLUNTARY  PLAN 

(Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington,  D.  C,  as  carried  in  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  for  October  20,  1931.) 

Even  though  he  looks  upon  unemployment  insurance  as  only  a  palliative 
and  not  a  cure,  Gerard  Swope  thinks  some  such  relief  for  those  out  of  jobs 
is  "absolutely  essential,"  he  said  today  before  the  special  senate  committee 
studying  unemployment  insurance  systems  here  and  abroad. 

The  president  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  however,  opposed  govern- 
mental action  to  force  industries  to  adopt  such  systems. 

"The  first  thing  that  must  be  done,"  he  said,  "is  to  stabilize  employment  as 
much  as  possible.  Then,  since  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment  is  inevitable, 
there  should  be  insurance  for  the  protection  of  those  affected." 

Swope  described  the  General  Electric's  plan  under  which  workers  contribute 
one  per  cent  of  their  salaries  and  the  company  gives  an  identical  amount. 

He  said  the  plan  had  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  no  employees  of 
his  company  had  been  thrown  upon  the  community. 

Chairman  Hebert  asked  him  if  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  government 
contribute  to  the  funds. 

"Industry  ought  to  take  care  of  its  own  problems,"  Swope  replied.  He  added 
that  unemployment  insurance  should  be  applied  universally  by  industry  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

The  committee  also  received  a  summary  of  unemployment  insurance  plans 
in  operation  in  this  country  from  Hugh  S.  Hanna,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  who  was  assigned  to  study  them. 
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OPPOSE  THE  DOLE 

(Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  carried  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  for  August  30,  1931.) 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  today  placed  itself  on  record 
against  a  "dole"  and  general  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  as  harmful 
to  the  interests  of  workers  and  taxpayers. 

In  a  report  of  a  four-months  analysis  of  views  of  economists  and  others  the 
association  said  it  had  found  that  "any  general  scheme  which  tends  to  set  up 
a  dole  or  bonus  for  idleness  would  inflict  increased  taxation  upon  the  public 
and  dull  individual  initiative  through  decreased  responsibilities." 

The  association  announced  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance provided  by  employers  for  their  workers,  whether  the  workers  contributed 
to  it  or  not  or  to  "such  unemployment  insurance  as  insurance  companies  might 
provide  if  permitted  by  law  to  do  so." 

"Compulsory  non-contributory  public  unemployment  insurance,"  the  asso- 
ciation stated"  ...  is  only  the  starting  link  in  a  contemplated  complete  scheme 
of  social  insurance  to  be  paid  for  by  national  and  state  governments  and  which 
ultimately  will  include  insurance  for  industrial  accidents,  non-industrial  acci- 
dents, industrial  diseases,  ill  health,  disablement,  maternity,  old  age,  and 
death." 

The  report  added  foreign  countries  had  found  one  form  of  public  social 
insurance  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  advocacy  of  others.  The  forms  relating 
to  personal  insecurity,  it  found,  "will  almost  certainly  result  in  a  weakening 
of  incentives  to  reliability  and  job-steadiness.  The  regular  receipt  of  money 
for  which  no  equivalent  in  work  is  rendered  makes  against  everything  that  is 
good  in  the  receiver's  life — the  innate  ills  of  idleness  are  increased." 

VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  President  Herbert  Hoover  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  15,  1931.) 

We  have  had  one  proposal  after  another  which  amounts  to  a  dole  from  the 
federal  treasury.  The  largest  is  that  of  unemployment  insurance.  I  have 
long  advocated  such  insurance  as  an  additional  measure  of  safety  against 
rainy  days,  but  only  through  private  enterprise  or  through  cooperation  of 
industry  and  labor  itself.  The  moment  the  government  enters  into  this  field 
it  invariably  degenerates  into  the  dole.  For  nothing  can  withstand  the 
political  pressures  which  carry  governments  over  this  dangerous  border. 

The  net  results  of  governmental  doles  are  to  lower  wages  toward  the  bare 
subsistence  level  and  to  endow  the  slacker.  It  imposes  the  injustice  of  huge 
burdens  upon  farmers  and  other  callings  which  receive  no  benefit.  I  am 
proud  that  so  representative  an  organization  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  refused  to  approve  such  schemes. 
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The  effectiveness  of  university  teaching  by  correspondence  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  Home  study  enables  one,  in  his  spare  time, 
to  carry  on  studies  in  which  he  has  a  special  interest,  to  broaden  his 
intellectual  outlook,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  education.  It  is 
designed  to  give  continuous  educational  opportunities  to  those  who 
desire  to  learn,  regardless  of  years  or  former  academic  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  advantages  of  individual  study  by  means  of  correspondence 
are  obvious.  The  student  recites  on  every  part  of  every  lesson  and 
receives  the  individual  attention  of  the  teacher  in  the  correction  of  the 
papers  he  submits.  Since  a  student  is  not  hurried  in  his  work,  he  can 
master  the  material  thoroughly. 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  any  one  who  is  pre- 
pared to  study  them  with  profit.  Those  who  expect  to  secure  credit 
toward  a  degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and  other  re- 
quirements. However,  those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  such  credit 
are  permitted  to  register  for  any  course  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
Non-credit  students  are  given  the  same  careful  instruction  as  those 
who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  worked  out  whereby  a  group  of  corre- 
spondence students  enrolled  in  the  same  course  may  meet  once  or 
twice  a  week  under  the  direction  of  a  local  leader  or  supervisor  ap- 
proved by  the  University.  The  supervised  study  group  plan  enables 
correspondence  students  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  discussion  of  the  lesson  assignments  as  well  as  from  the  supervision 
of  their  study. 

General  Information 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  the 
directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained 
in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  full  directions  for 
study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page;  (b) 
suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered  for  a 
course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  outlined  in 
the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension  Division, 
and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the  University 
each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor,  who  carefully  corrects  and 
grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticism  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions for  future  study.  It  is  to  the  student's  advantage,  therefore,  not 
to  send  in  another  assignment  until  the  previous  one  has  been  returned 
so  that  he  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  contained.  Upon  receipt  of 
completed   assignments,   additional  ones   will  be   sent  the   student. 
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While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send  in  work  regularly, 
at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending 
it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does  not  submit  more 
than  four  assignments  a  week. 

Credit 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  page  21. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence. 
The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this 
catalogue  (except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state 
teachers'  certificates.  A  teacher  who  is  actively  engaged  may  not 
take  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  extension  work  during  the 
school  year. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms  of 
certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each  course 
listed  as  "Credit,  1/2  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  year 
of  work  in  the  University,  or  two  semester  hours  of  certification 
credit.  Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of  college  work, 
which  is  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one  class.  The 
quickest  and  best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to  combine  corre- 
spondence instruction  with  summer  school  and  extension  class  work. 

For  credit  toward  a  degree,  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one 
and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half 
whole  courses  (45  semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension 
courses.  Of  this  amount,  only  nine  courses  may  be  taken  by  corre- 
spondence. One-third  of  the  tctal  amount,  or  four  and  one-half 
courses,  is  the  maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  com- 
pleted in  any  twelve-month  period. 

Entrance  Eeqnirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in 
the  University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant 
must  have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank 
that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced 
standing  may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when  credit 
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for  work  taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  transferred  to  the 
University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may 
be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate.  This 
means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary,  Provisional  A, 
and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification  credit  only  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However,  this  is  necessary 
when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are  desired.  By  enrolling 
in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  correspondence  courses  that 
count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit 
is  given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which 
gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  as- 
signments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours,  or 
else  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course  each  assignment 
covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number  of  assignments  in 
a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total  amount  of  work  for  a 
unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by  the 
student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina  makes 
no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that  obtained 
in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  extension 
work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University  cannot  de- 
termine the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard  to  accepting  towards 
their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in  extension  elsewhere.  There 
are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  however, 
that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed  through  extension  in- 
struction in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  toward  teachers'  certificates 
on  the  dates  nearest  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose 
at  only  two  stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and  September 
30.  Unless  the  work  is  completed  before  October  1,  credit  will  not 
be  allowed  by  the  State  Department  as  of  the  July  preceding  but 
will  be  carried  forward  to  the  July  next  succeeding. 
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Special  Notices  to  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  in  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher 
should  not  take  a  course  in  high  school  methods.  If  courses  for 
professional  credit  are  needed,  indicate  this  on  the  application  blank 
which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer  school 
unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit  by  extension. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  regarding  correspondence  instruction  for  teachers : 

No  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  extension  credit  which  may 
be  applied  toward  raising  a  teacher's  certificate  from  one  class  to  another. 
Certain  particular  work  is  prescribed  for  each  certificate.  It  is  assumed  the 
applicant  will  offer  the  necessary  prescribed  work.  For  each  certificate  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  about  50  per  cent  of  the  work  is  elective. 
Roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  prescribed  work  is  professional.  The  amount 
of  professional  credit  which  may  be  applied  toward  raising  a  certificate 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total  credit  necessary  for  a  raise,  with 
S3-1/3  per  cent  as  the  desirable  amount. 

The  original  requirements  for  administrative  and  supervisory  certificates 
may  not  be  met  through  extension.  These  certificates  include  the  Superin- 
tendent's, High  School  Principal's,  Elementary  School  Principal's,  and 
Supervisor's.  Those  who  already  hold  these  certificates  may  secure  the 
necessary  renewal  credit  through  extension. 

The  maximum  credit  a  teacher  may  earn  during  the  school  year  if  and 
while  employed  as  a  regular  full  time  teacher  shall  not  exceed  8  semester 
hours.  This  would  include  extension  class  work,  correspondence  study  in- 
struction, and  work  taken  in  residence  where  such  would  be  possible. 

Bequirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates* 

Courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division  have  been  discontinued, 
except  in  cases  where  teachers  have  been  following  the  courses  as 
they  were  formerly  outlined  and  lack  only  a  small  amount  of  work 
to  raise  their  certificates.  Such  persons  may  secure  a  list  of  these 
courses  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  As 
a  rule,  teachers  should  select  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements,  as  set  forth  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction: 


*NOTE :      Students    interested    in   fulfilling   the    requirements   for   a    college    degree 
should  refer  to  page  8. 
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High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  Issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and 

Thereafter 

Graduation  from  a  standard  four  year  college  is  assumed.  With  that 
understanding,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

I.     The  Professional  Requirements  common  to  all  certificates  shall  be: 

1.  Educational    Psychology    3  Semester  Hours 

2.  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 

or 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education 3  Semester  Hours 

f3.     Materials  and  Methods  (Two  Fields) 6  Semester  Hours 

*4.     Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

(one  or  both  fields) 3  Semester  Hours 

5.     Electives    6  Semester  Hours 

II.     The  Subject  Matter  Requirements  for  the  teaching  of  any  subject 
shall  be: 

1.  For  English   24  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

b.  American  Literature 

c.  English  Literature 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  present  credit  for  at  least  six 
semester  hours  in  each  subdivision  of  English  shown  above  with  a  total  of  not  less 
than  30  semester  hours  in  English. 

2.  For  French   18  Semester  Hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  French.  If  no  entrance 
credit  is  presented,  the  applicant  must  have  24  semester  hours,  or  18  hours 
in  addition  to  Elementary  French. 

The  requirements  for  certification  in  any  other  modern  foreign  language 
will  be  the  same  as  to  entrance  and  college  credits  as  for  the  teaching  of 
French. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  have  from  6  to  12  semester  hours 
more  credit  in  the  Language  to  be  taught  than  that  represented  by  the  minimum. 

3.  For  History   24  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Ancient  and  Medieval 

b.  Modern  European  ^ 18  Semester  Hours 

c.  United  States 

a.  Political  Science  and  |( 

b.  Economics 


NOTE  :  It  is  recommended  that  the  History  teacher  have  not  less  than  36  semester 
hours,  including  24  semester  hours  in  History,  with  at  least  6  semester  hours  in  each 
subdivision  in  that  subject,  with  6  hours  in  Political  Science  and  Economics  and  with 
6  semester  hours  in  Geography. 


tOredit  for  three  semester  hours  in  Materials  and  Methods  in  each  subject  for 
which  certification  is  granted,  e.g.,  English,  History,  etc. 

*If  all  requirements  except  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  are  met,  the  Class 
B  Certificate  will  be  issued.  The  Class  A  Certificate  may  be  issued  whenever  the  appli- 
cant has  had  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  understood  that  this 
teaching  will  have  been  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  graduated,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school  in  which  the  applicant  taught. 

NOTE :  In  the  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  one  shall  have  had  not  fewer 
than  thirty  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  or  not  fewer  than  thirty  full  class  exercises. 
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4.  For  Latin   24  Semester  Hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  Latin,  to  be  reduced  six 
semester  hours  for  each  additional  unit  of  entrance  credit. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  for  a  Latin  certificate  show  credit 
for  at  least  three  years  of  college  work  in  that  subject. 

5.  For  Mathematics    15  Semester   Hours 

NOTE:  Additional  credit  for  six  semester  hours  in  Mathematics  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

6.  For  Science    30  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Biology 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Physics 

d.  Geography 

A  certificate  to  teach  any  one  science,  e.g.,  Biology,  may  be  secured  by 
presenting  credit  for  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  science,  including  a 
major  in  the  particular  science  in  which  the  certificate  is  desired. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  the  science  teacher  have  credit  for  at  least  36 
semester  hours,  with  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  in  any  one  of  the  four  sciences. 

7.  For  Commerce    45  Semester   Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Stenography 

b.  Typewriting 

c.  Bookkeeping 

d.  Office  Management. 

8.  For  Fine  Arts   45  Semester  Hours 

9.  For  Industrial  Arts   45  Semester  Hours 

10.  For  Public  School  Music 45  Semester  Hours 

To  be  qualified  to  teach  Public  School  Music,  as  a  part  of  the  45  semester 
hours  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have  credit  for  at  least  six 
semester  hours  in  Voice.  A  certificate  to  teach  instrumental  music  such  as 
Piano  or  Violin  will  not  require  credit  in  Voice. 

11.  For   Physical   Education    45  Semester  Hours 

(Theoretical  and  Practical) 

12.  For  Home  Economics   53  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Chemistry    12  Semester  Hours 

1.  General  Chemistry 

and 

2.  Organic  or  Household 

b.  Biology,   including    Bacteriology       6  Semester  Hours 

c.  Physics     2  Semester  Hours 

d.  Physiology     2  Semester  Hours 

e.  Art  and   Design    6  Semester  Hours 

f.  Foods    12  Semester  Hours 

g.  Clothing     9  Semester  Hours 

h.  Home  Management    2  Semester  Hours 

i.     Home    Nursing,   Child    Care   and 

Training   2  Semester  Hours 

A  certificate  to  teach  foods  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit  for 
18  semester  hours  in  foods  and  has  met  all  requirements  for  the  Home 
Economics  Certificate  except  in  Art  and  Design  and  Clothing.  A  certificate 
to  teach  Clothing  only  will  be  issued   if  applicant  has   credit   for  fifteen 
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semester  hours  in   Clothing  and  has  met  all  requirements   for  the    Home 
Economics  Certificate  except  that  in  Foods. 

13.     For  Agriculture 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  from  a  recognized  school,  provided  the  applicant  meets 
the  Professional  Requirements  as  outlined  for  the  teachers  of  other  high 
school  subjects. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of  the 
five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  credit  for 
six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate  earned 
during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  year 
periods  by  showing  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  within  the 
period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned  during  the  period. 


Certificates  for  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

I.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  A 

These  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  will  require  graduation  from 
a  standard  four  year  college,  or  the  equivalent,  embracing  not  less  than  120 
semester  hours.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant 
shall  have: 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  A 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's   Literature.  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American    History    and 

Citizenship 6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,         including 

Nature  Study 6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts    9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health  Ed- 

ucation        6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  min- 
imum of: 

a.  Physical   Education    2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education    2  S.H. 

6.  Education    24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Numbers) 

b.  Classroom     Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational       Psy- 

chology 


e.  Observation  and  Di- 
rected Teaching 
7.  Electives     57  S.H. 


For 


Certificate 


Grammar  Grade 
Class  A 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's   Literature.   2  S.H. 
(Intermediate        and 

Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective  4  S.H. 

2.  American    History    and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health  Ed- 

ucation      6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  min- 
mum  of: 

a.  Physical  Education.   2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education   2  S.H. 

6.  Education    24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar     Grade 
Methods 
(  Reading,  Language, 
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Arithmetic,  Social 
Science) 

b.  Classroom   Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational     Psy- 

chology 


e.  Educational     Meas- 

urements 

f.  Observation  and  Di- 

rected Teaching 
7.  Electives    57  S.H. 


Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of 
the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  credit 
for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate  earned 
during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  year 
periods  by  showing  two  years  successful  teaching  experience  within  the 
period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned  during  the  period. 


II.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  B 
These  certificates  are  issued  on  two  bases: 

A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  two  year  normal  school,  from  the  cur- 
ricula leading  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 

B.  Credit  for  90  semester  hours,  or  three  years  of  standard  college  work. 
Beginning  with  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  as  a  part  of  this  work, 
or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall  have: 


For  Grammar   Grade   Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's   Literature.   2  S.H. 
( Intermediate       and 

Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective     4  S.H. 

2.  American     History    and 
Citizenship    6  S.H 

3.  Geography 4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following 12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education 

5.  Education     15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar    Grade 
Methods 

(Reading,  Language, 
Arithmetic) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 
ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational      Psy- 
chology 

6.  Electives      41  S.H. 

NOTE  :  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  six  semester  hours 
he  devoted  to  Methods;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electivies  be  limited  to  Science 
(Biology  and  Chemistry),  History,  English,  and  Geography. 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English     12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's    Literature .   2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective  4  S.H. 

2.  American     History    and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,         including 

Nature    Study     4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following 12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and   Health 

Education 

5.  Education    15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 
Numbers) 

b.  Classroom    Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational     Psy- 

chology 

6.  Electives    41  S.H. 
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Validity  akd  Renewal.  These  certificates  are  valid  for  five  years.  They 
may  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  each  five  year  period  by  securing 
credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  standard  college  work  during  each  five 
year  period.  It  is  recommended  that  these  renewal  credits  be  chosen 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  Class  A  Certificate  when  sufficient  work  has 
been  done. 

III.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  C 

These  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1930,  will  require  credit  for  60 
semester  hours  or  two  years'  standard  college  work.  As  a  part  of  this 
work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have: 


Foe  Grammar  Grade   Certificate 
Class  C 

1.  English 8  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's    Literature     2  S.H. 
(Intermediate        and 
Grammar  Grade) 

2.  American     History    and 
Citizenship 6  S.H. 

3.  Geography     2  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following 8  S.H. 

Three  must  be  included: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education 

5.  Education    9  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar  Grade 
Methods  (Read- 
and  Language) 

b.  Classroom  Manage-  b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment ment 

c.  Child  Study  c.  Child  Study 

6.  Electives     27  S.H.  6.  Electives      27  S.H. 

NOTE :  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  three  semester 
hours  be  devoted  to  Methods ;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to  Science 
(Biology  and  Chemistry),  History,   English,  and  Geography. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  Same  requirements  as  for  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Grade  B  Certificates. 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  C 

1.  English  8  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's    Literature .   2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

2.  American     History    and 

Citizenship 6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,         including 

Nature  Study 2  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following 8  S.H. 

Three  must  be  included: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education 

5.  Education    9  S.H. 

This  shall   include: 

a.  Primary       Methods 
(Reading  and  Lan- 


IV.     Elementary  Certificate  Class  A 
This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  one  of  two  bases: 

A.  To  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  complete  the  year's 
work  as  outlined  for  the  Teacher  Training  Department  of  the  high  schools 
in  this  State,  or 

B.  On  credit  for  30  semester  hours  or  a  year's  standard  college  or 
normal  school  work.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the 
applicant  shall  have: 

1.  English   Composition    6  Semester  Hours 

2.  American   History    3  Semester  Hours 
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3.  From   the    following    4  Semester  Hours 

(Two  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

4.  Education    6  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Special  Primary  Methods 

(Reading  and  Language) 
or 
Special  Grammar  Grade  Methods 
(Reading  and  Language) 

b.  Classroom  Management 

5.  Electives     11  Semester  Hours 

Validity.  This  certificate  will  be  valid  for  five  years,  but  may  not  be 
renewed.  During  the  five  year  period,  it  must  be  raised  to  one  of  higher 
grade,  which  would  be  at  least  a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  C. 

NOTE":  Students  interested  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  college  degree 
should  refer  to  page  8. 

Suggested    Courses   of    Current   Significance    for   Those    Not 
Interested  in  Academic  Credit 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to 
continue  study  without  securing  academic  or  professional  credit. 
Any  mature  person  or  group  of  persons,  regardless  of  previous 
education,  may  register  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
and  the  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  course  to  the  individual 
or  group  needs  and  interests.  The  following  courses  are  suggested 
as  being  suitable  for  the  groups  indicated: 

Homemakers  School  Hygiene  and  Health  Educa- 

tion 
North   Carolina:   Economic   and 

General   Introduction   to    the   Study      „,,     Social 


Chemistry  of  Foods 
Investments 


of  Education 


Social  Problems 


Child  Psychology*  ™     F      ., 

Children's  Literature  ~  .e            ,  y.     ,,     .  ,  T                . 

Mot,    oi  g„-  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment 

in ciLiircii  0CICHC6  n-*             -%  ~ry           . . 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Educa-      p^ems  o/ciSenship 

rpi      p      .i  Social  Work  and  Public  Welfare 

Tji            at*           t-  Rural  Sociology 
Play  and   Recreation 

Social  Workers  Literary   Clubs 

Educational  Sociology  Historic    Foundations   of    Modern 

General   Introduction    to   the   Study  Education 

of  Education  North  Carolina  History 

*Not  described  in  catalogue.     Write  for  information. 
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Modern  Drama 

The  Contemporary  American  Short 

Story 
Short  Story  Writing 
Dramatic  Composition 
Shakespeare 
American  Literature 
Foundations  of  Modern  History 
North  Carolina  History 
American  History 
History  of  Music 
Modern  French  Literature 
Modern   Spanish  Literature 

Commercial  Groups 

General  Economics 
Credit  and  Banking 
Accounting 
Business  Law 
Business  English 
Investments 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geogra- 
phy 
Comparative    Government 
Rural  Economics 


North    Carolina:    Economic    and 
Social 

Civic  Groups 

General  Economics 

General   Introduction  to   the   Study 
of  Education 

Public  School  Education  in  the  South 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

North  Carolina  History 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geogra- 
phy 

Foundations  of  Modern  History 

American  History 

North  Carolina  History 

Comparative  Government 

Rural  Economics 

The   Rural   County  and  its   Institu- 
tions 

North  Carolina:   Economic  and 
Social 

The  Negro 

Social  Problems 

The  Family 

Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment 

Educational  Sociology 


Suggested  Courses  for  Graduates  of  High  Schools 

I.     Freshman  Courses 

Freshman  English 

Freshman  History   (Foundations  of   Modern  History) 

Freshman  Mathematics 

Freshman  French,  German,  Spanish 

II.     Teacher  Training 

Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Education 

Public  School  Education  in  the  South 

Classroom  Management 

Child  Psychology  (Study) 

All  the  materials  and  methods  courses 

Children's  Literature 

All  the  natural  science  courses 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

North  Carolina  History 

III.  Musical  Education 

Theory  of  Music 
History  of  Music 
Harmony 
Instrumentation 

IV.  Continuation  Education  (not  leading  to  a  degree) 

The  Contemporary  American  Short  Story 
Dramatic  Composition 
American  Literature 
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Foundations  of  Modern  History 

Natural  Science  Courses   (lx,  2x,  3x) 

Comparative  Government 

Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology 

Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

North  Carolina  History 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education 

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social 

NOTE :  See  pages  16-17  for  suggested  courses  for  home  making,  commercial  work 
and  social  welfare  work. 

Fees 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  residents  of  North  Carolina  are  charged 
a  fee  of  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  for  each  half  course  and  thirteen  dol- 
lars and  a  half  ($13.50)  for  each  whole  course.  For  non-residents 
the  fees  are  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  a  half  course  and  seventeen 
dollars  ($17.00)  for  a  whole  course,  payable  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment. No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded  after  a  course  is  once 
begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done  during  the  first  three 
months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time,  a  portion  of  the 
fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given  for  discon- 
tinuing. A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five  weeks 
only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within 
that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  half  course 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  six  months.    Only  one  renewal  is  allowed. 

A  certificate  or  diploma  (9  x  12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed) 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a 
course,  at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing 
courses  receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card  (3x5  inches)  giving  all 
necessary  information  concerning  these  completed  courses. 

Books 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a 
course  the  Extension  Division  will  repurchase  books  that  are  in 
good  condition  if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the 
course  has  not  been  discontinued  and  the  Division  is  not  sufficiently 
stocked. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repur- 
chase unless  a  two-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the  name 
of  the  student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the  books  were 
used,  and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package  of  books. 

Upon  application,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  University  Extension  Library. 
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Rules  Governing  Correspondence  Work 


1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it 
is  advisable  to  take  one  course  and  complete  that  before  registering 
for  another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the 
fall  as  possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first). 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee 
will  be  required. 

4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and  no 
whole  course  in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion receives  the  first  assignment  from  the  student. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  upon  the 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  examination  may  be 
taken  either  at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
each  week.  Only  four  assignments  in  a  course  may  be  submitted  per 
week. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  whole  courses  (45  semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  exten- 
sion work.  Only  nine  courses  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 
One-third  of  the  total  amount,  or  four  and  one-half  courses,  is  the 
maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any 
twelve-month  period.     (See  page  20  for  possible  exceptions.) 

9.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken  without  special  permission. 

10.  Persons  may  not  take  correspondence  courses  while  in  Chapel 
Hill  without  securing  the  approval  of  University  authorities. 

1 1 .  Teachers  may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  ex- 
tension work  during  the  school  year. 

12.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a 
final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

The  Honor  System 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century 
of  traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A 
student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest 
work  is  not  onlv  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed 
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from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest 
above  all  other  qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his 
honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor. 

How  to  Register  for  Correspondence  Work 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back 
of  this  bulletin;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Extension  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY 
LINE  of  the  registration  blank  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin.  If  you 
are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  information,  where 
called  for,  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate;  that  is,  hind  (whether 
elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school)  ;  class  (whether 
A,  B,  or  C)  ;  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  9  of  the  regis- 
tration blank. 

Supervised  Study  Groups 

A  combination  of  correspondence  and  extension  class  work  will  be 
arranged  by  the  University  Extension  Division  if  six  or  more  persons 
interested  in  the  same  course  wish  to  form  a  study  group.  The  group 
will  meet  regularly  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  in  the  locality 
who  is  approved  by  the  University.  An  additional  fee  will  be  charged 
to  cover  the  services  rendered  by  the  supervisor.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  applicants  for  degree  credit  being  permitted  to  take  more 
than  four  and  one-half  courses  during  a  period  of  one  year  if  the 
work  is  taken  in  such  a  study  group. 

Residence  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may  select 
their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Elementary 
Education  will  be  found  on  pages  29-31. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree,  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.     For  degree  credit,  two  half 
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courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.    At  least  one  year  in  resi- 
dence is  required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

Freshman  Tear 


•History  1-2-3 
•Mathematics  1-2 
•English   la-b-c 


Select 
two 


Sophomore  Year 

English  21-22 

f  Botany  41,  43 
I    Chemistry  1-2 
Physics  21-22 
Zoology  41-42 
Botany  41  and  Zoology  41 
fGeology  11-12 


Select 
one 


Select 
two 


Greek  3-4 

Latin  1-2 

•{  *  French  3-4 

•German  3-4 

^•Spanish  3-4 


Greek  21 

•Latin   11 

•French  21 

•German  21 

[•Spanish  21 


Psychology  21-22 


Elective,  3  courses 


Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence  are: 
Economics  31-32,  35;  English  50,  51,  81,  91;  French  3-4,  21-22;  Geology  11; 
German  21;  Government  21-22;  History  45-46;  Sociology  41,  42;  Spanish 
3-4,  21-22. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective  basis, 
providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration  in  study 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
courses  may  be  elected  in  this  department;  the  remainder  of  the 
year's  work  to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other  depart- 
ments. This  program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to  specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  may  be  noted  by  glancing  at  the  description 
of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 

NOTE :  Students  interested  in  fulfilling1  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
should  refer  to  pages  10-16,   inclusive. 


*Given  by  correspondence  instruction. 
fGeology  11  only  given  by  correspondence. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

NOTE :  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers 
are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in  the  summer  school  catalogue.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  correspond  to  those  in 
catalogues  for  previous  years. 

Credit 

One  whole  course  gives  3  1/3  semester  hours'  credit. 
One-half  course  gives  2  semester  hours'  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

c  71.        CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  Credit,   1   course, 

(c  13.)    Professor  Edmister.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61  if  taken  for  credit.        27  assignments. 

Digestion  processes  and  the  composition,  preservation,  adulteration, 

and  industrial  production  of  foods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 

Economics 

c  31.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  1.)      Mr.  Winslow.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory 
and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made  of 
the  forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and  the 
features  of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  processes 
are  presented. 

c  32.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,   1   course. 

.  (c  2.)      Mr.  Wixslow.  27  assignments. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  31. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  that  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money  and 
banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legislation,  the 
monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation,  and  various  schemes  of 
economic  reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  35.        ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  5.)      Professor  Heath.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the  channel 
of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present  economic 
system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage  system,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of  markets,  and  the 
growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  history. 
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c  82.        CREDIT  AND  BANKING.  Credit,   1   course, 

(c  11.)    Professor  Murchison.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32,  81  27  assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 

A   general  study  of  credit  and  banking;  analyses  of  the  current 

credit  and  banking  problems. 

Commerce 
c  la.         ACCOUNTING.  No  credit. 

Professor  Sherrill.  Fee,    $15.00. 

15  assignments. 
Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
books  of  original  entry;  the  ledger;  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments. 

c  lb.         ACCOUNTING.  No  credit. 

Professor  Sherrile.  Fee,    $15.00. 

15  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  la;  closing  and  adjusting  the  books;  the  work 
sheet;  control  accounts;  the  partnership. 

c  27.        RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  AND  No  credit. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Professor  Hinman.  25  assignments. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites, 
Economics  31-32,  Psychology  21-22. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents  the  elements  of 
salesmanship  and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to  retail  selling. 
Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the  goods,  knowing  the 
customer,  handling  customers,  the  elements  of  personality,  the  sell- 
ing process,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  selling  by  suggestion, 
meeting  objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study  also  is  made  of  general 
store  problems  such  as  buying  problems,  problems  of  credits  and 
collections,  store  system  and  method,  how  to  care  for  stock,  display 
of  merchandise.  Typical  problems  in  selling  at  retail  are  presented 
for  solution  by  the  student. 

c  61.        SALESMANSHIP.  No  credit. 

(c  20.)    Professor  Hinmaht.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites,  Lab.  fee,  $1.00. 

Economics  31-32. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  and  their  development; 
the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument  in  securing 
decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preapproach,  the  ap- 
proach, the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typical  problems  in 
selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  marketing  various  types  of  spe- 
cialties are  presented. 

c  91.        BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  60.)    Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  27  assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  busi- 
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ness.  The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  in- 
struments, sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

c  92.        BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  1  course, 

(c  61.)    Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  26  assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 

Continuation  of  c  91. 

Allied  Subjects 

c  6.         BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  V>  course.* 

Professor  Howell  axd  Mr.  Russell.  Fee,  $8.00. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c  51.  16  ^^nmenU. 

c  51.        BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  20.)    Professor  Howell  and  Mr.  Rttssell.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  English  la-b-c.  27  assignments. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry; routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business  re- 
ports, and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  work. 

NOTE:      Certain   courses  listed  under   the   School  of  Commerce    count  only  toward 
the  B.S.  degree  in  Commerce. 

c  36.        INVESTMENTS.  No  credit. 

Professor  Woosley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to  their 
suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money  market, 
its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the  price  move- 
ment of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and  methods  of 
computing  net  earnings,  amortization,  rights,  and  convertibles.  The 
aim  will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able  to  act  efficiently  in 
a  financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or  lender,  as  investor  or 
trustee,  or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c  21a.      GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  5a.)  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  is  an  orientation  course  in  education  for  beginners,  especially 
designed  for  school  teachers,  school  board  members,  patrons,  and 
taxpayers.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  to  the  student  in 
non-technical  language  the  interesting  story  of  the  rise  and  organi- 
zation of  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  North  Carolina  school  system. 


*Porsons  working  for  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Commerce  should  taJce  English  c  51  instead 
of  this  course. 
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c  21b.      GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  V2  course, 

(c  5b.)  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  21a.  The  major  topic  discussed  is  school  finance. 

c  31a.      INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  la.)  PSYCHOLOGY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  16  assignments. 

Sophomore  course. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  indi- 
vidual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psychology 
will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned  readings, 
experiments,  and  discussions. 

c  31b.      INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(c  lb.)   Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Credit,  Y2  course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  31a.  16  assignments. 

c  71a.     EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  20a.)  Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisites,  Educ.  31a-31b,  or  Psychology        16  assignments. 

21-22. 
Junior-senior  course. 

The  critical  consideration  of  different  topics,  such  as  original  nature 
of  man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and  factors 
influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  mental 
measurement. 

c  71b.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  V*  course, 

(c  20b.)  Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior  course.  15  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  71a. 

c  98a.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  52a.)  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

A  method  is  an  orderly  way  of  doing  a  thing.  General  methods  in 
secondary  education  are  procedures  common  to  the  various  high 
school  departments  regardless  of  differences  in  curriculum  mate- 
rials. Since  all  ways  of  doing  things  are  dependent  upon  the  plans 
or  beliefs  which  lie  back  of  them,  an  attempt  is  made  in  Education 
c  98a  to  develop  a  basic  philosophy  of  teaching  such  as  every  high 
school  teacher  should  possess. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 

c  98b.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY       Credit,  Vg  course. 

(c  52b.)  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

This  half  course  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical  aspects  of  high 
school  teaching.  Various  techniques,  plans,  and  devices  of  instruc- 
tion are  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  ways  of  accomplishing 
more  successfully  the  purposes  for  which  the  high  school  exists. 
Education  c  98a  is  a  prerequisite. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 
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Note:  Either  half  of  Education  98  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c  2  in  previous  years  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  99a  or  c  99b,  and  those  who  have  taken  c  3  are 
not  eligible  to  take  c  98a  or  c  98b. 

c  99a.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  51a.)  EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

The  facts  and  beliefs  that  have  resulted  from  three  hundred  years 
of  experimentation  with  secondary  education  are  called  principles 
and  constitute  a  course  of  study  of  especial  benefit  to  high  school 
teachers.  Education  c  99a  deals  with  the  historical,  psychological, 
and  sociological  aspects  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  with  constant  reference  to  the  North  Carolina  high  school 
situation. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 

c  99b.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  V2  course. 

(c  51b.)  EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  99a.  This  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  secondary 

school  program  of  studies.     Most  of  the  assignments  deal  with  the 

potential  educational  values  of  the  high  school  subjects. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 

certificates.) 

c  101a.    INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL        Credit,  %  course. 

(c  41a.)  ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Howard.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  most  important  problems  of  school 
administration,  especially  as  these  problems  bear  on  the  success  of 
the  teacher's  work.  Students  without  teaching  experience,  or  teachers 
without  a  knowledge  of  administrative  problems,  should  not  register 
for  the  more  specialized  courses  in  the  field  of  administration  until 
after  completing  this  course. 

(This  course  is  suitable  for  renewing  principals',  supervisors'  and 
superintendents'  certificates,  in  addition  to  giving  credit  on  advanced 
teachers'  certificates.) 

c  101b.    INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL       Credit,  Vi  course. 
(c41b.)           ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Howard.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  101a. 

c  102a.    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  H  course. 

(c  42a.)  PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Michie.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school, 
and  with  the  supervision  of  the  school  plant  and  equipment.    Text- 
book: Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 
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c  102b.    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  42b.)  PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Michie.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  of  the 
course  of  study.    Experience  in  teaching  and  Education  102a,  or  its 
equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  104a.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  46a.)  Professor  Morrison  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in   the  classroom  as  distinguished   from  the  administration  of  an 
entire  school.    Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the  recita- 
tion, and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  104b.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  V2  course, 

(c  46b.)  Professor  Morrison  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  104a.  16  assignments. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  105a.    GUIDANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  Credit,  &  course, 
(c  47a.)  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  four  full  courses  in  education,  in- 
cluding one  in  administration  or  classroom 
management,  and  two  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience. 
This  course  undertakes  not  only  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
extensive  literature  of  scientific  research  in  pupil  personnel  work, 
but  also  to  develop  through  actual  handling  of  individual  records, 
reports,  and  materials  as  many  as  possible  of  the  important  skills 
required  of    the   principal   in   the   classification   and   promotion   of 
pupils,  in  program  making,  in  organization  of  pupil  activities,  in 
student  government,  in  athletics,  etc. 

(This  course  is  suitable  for  renewing  principals',  supervisors'  and 
superintendents'  certificates,  in  addition  to  giving  credit  on  ad- 
vanced teachers'  certificates.) 

c  105b.    GUIDANCE   AND    ADMINISTRATION  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  47b.)  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Morrison.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  105a. 

c  141.      PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  26.)  IN  THE  SOUTH.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth.  25  assignments. 
This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education  in 
the  southern  states  with  special  attention  to  its  development  in  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present-day 
questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  reorganization 
needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new  rural  life  problems. 
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c  142a.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  36a.)  MODERN  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Girlinghouse.  16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States. 

c  142b.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  36b.)  MODERN  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Girlinghouse.  16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Continuation  of  c  142a. 

c  143a.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  Credit,  H  course. 

(c  37a.)  UNITED  STATES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth.        16  assignments. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  elemen- 
tary school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of 
European  institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional 
life  to  meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of 
an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools,  high  schools,  state 
universities,  and  technical  schools  in  harmony  with  the  political  and 
social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 

c  143b.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  37b.)  UNITED  STATES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth.        16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Continuation  of  c  143a. 

c  144.      RURAL  EDUCATION.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  31.)    Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth.      Fee,    $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of  rural 
education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  conditions  in 
North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and  condition  of 
the  rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural  education.  The 
curriculum,  problems  of  support,  administration,  health,  recreation, 
the  county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and  transportation  will  be 
studied. 

c  164a.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  62a.)  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Trabtte  and  Miss  Bacon.  15  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  of 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of 
specific  measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  inter- 
pretations of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  program 
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looking  to  the  improvement  of  small  school  systems.  Textbook: 
Trabue's  Measuring  Results  in  Education. 

(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  164a  must  take 
Ed.  c  102a-b  also.) 

c  164b.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  62b.)  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  164a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving  of 
certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a  classroom, 
and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting  scores  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied.  Test  blanks 
and  supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly  from  the 
publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Extension  Division. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  164b  must  take 
Ed.  c  102a-b  also.) 

c  171a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     (See  Sociology  c  171a.) 
(c  4a.) 

c  171b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.     (See  Sociology  c  171b.) 
(c  4b.) 

DIVISION    OF    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  here  outlined,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Elementary  Education  and  also  satisfies  the  requirements  of  cer- 
tification, is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  most  of  the  academic  courses  called  for  in  the 
curriculum  for  elementary  teachers  are  already  set  up  in  other  divisions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  This  is  true  particularly 
of  some  of  the  elective  courses  in  Education,  of  several  of  the  courses  in 
English,  and  of  the  academic  courses  from  which  majors  and  minors  are 
to  be  chosen. 

All  of  the  correspondence  courses  listed  give  credit  towards  the  raising 
and  renewal  of  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  certificates  and  the  raising  of 
elementary  certificates.     (For  certification  requirements,  see  pages  10-16.) 

Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Education  (9  courses). 

Introduction  to  Education  (Education  21);  sophomore  year   .1  course 

Materials  and  methods;  junior  year 3  courses 

Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects  (Ed.  171);  senior 

year  1  course 

Directed  teaching;  senior  year 2  courses 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  to  be  elected  by  the  student  and 
approved  by  his  adviser  in  junior  and  senior  years  (a 
course  in  the  philosophy  of  education  is  suggested) 2  courses 

English  (6  courses). 

A  minimum  of  English  la-lb-lc,  21-22 3%  courses 

1  course  in  American  literature 1  course 

1  course  in  children's  literature 1  course 

1  course  in  reading   and  speech 1  course 
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Fine  Arts  in  Elementary  Education  (3  courses). 

Courses    to    develop    desirable    attitudes,    appreciation,    and 

knowledge  from  which  it  is  hoped  will   come  the  power 

of  aesthetic  expression. 

Music    1  course 

Drawing   and  art 1  course 

Dancing,    pageantry 1  course 

Physical  and  health  education 1  course 

Natural  Science  (3  courses). 

An   orientation   course   in   general   science    (Natural    Science 

1-2) 2  courses 

Principles    of    geography 1  course 

Practical  Arts  in  Elementary  Education  (2  courses). 

The  materials,  production,  design,  and  evolution  of  food, 
clothing,  house  materials,  and  furnishings;  utensils,  tools, 
machines,  and  records  as  well  as  their  effective  selection, 
care,  and  use 2  courses 

Social  Sciences  (4  courses). 

American   history    1  course 

European    history    1  course 

Educational  sociology    1  course 

Problems  of  citizenship  (including  North  Carolina  history)  .  .  .1  course 

Academic  Major  (8  courses)  and  Academic  Minor  (4  courses). 
An  academic  major  and  an  academic  minor  must  be  selected 
by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his  adviser  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  academic  major  may  be 
taken  in  any  academic  department  in  which  a  student  in 
the  College  of  Arts  is  permitted  to  complete  a  major. 
At  least  8  courses  are  required  for  an  academic  major  and 
at  least  4  courses  for  an  academic  minor.  The  courses 
taken  in  the  major  and  minor  fields  prior  to  the  junior 
year  may  be  counted  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for 
the  major  and  the  minor,  provided  that  not  more  than 
4  such  courses  shall  apply  on  the  academic  major. 

Elective  courses  to  complete  a  minimum  of  36  courses  required  for  the  degree. 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses 

Freshman  Year 
First  Quarter  Second   Quarter  Third  Quarter 

English   la   (p.  34)  History  2    (p.  38)  History  3  (p.  38) 

Natural  Science  1  (p.  33)  Natural  Science  2  (p.  33)  *Natural  Science  3 
History  1   (p.  38)  English  lb   (p.  34)  English  lc  (p.  34) 

Sophomore  Year 
English  21  (p.  35)  English  22   (p.  35)  Education  21  (pp.  24,  25) 

*Practical  Arts  *Practical  Arts  Problems  of  Citizen- 

History  47  (p.  38)  English  81  (p.  36)  or  *82      ship   (p.  34) 

Elective 


kNot  offered  by  correspondence. 
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First  Quarter 
Materials  and  Methods 

(reading   and   study 

habits)   (p.  31) 
Music 
Elective 


Junior  Year 

Second  Quarter 
Materials  and  Methods 

(content  subjects) 

(p.  31) 
Educational   Sociology 

(p.  45) 
*Drawing  and  Arts 


Third   Quarter 
Materials  and  Methods 
(language  and  arith- 
metic)  (p.  32) 
Electives 

Physical  and  health 
education  (p.  34) 


Education 


c  51Pa.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
(c  82Pa.)        THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Irwin. 


Credit,    y2  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principles  involved  in  reading,  prob- 
lems in  beginning  reading,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  the  importance  and  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  word 
building  and  reading  tests.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods 
involved  in  developing  effective  study  habits. 


c  51Pb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
(c  82Pb.)        THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Irwin. 

Continuation  of  c  51Pa. 


Credit,    l/%  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


c  52Ga.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
(c  82Ga.)        GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen. 


Credit,   Vis  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  the  expe- 
riences of  boys  and  girls,  of  stimulating  good  thinking,  and  arousing 
interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  activities.  The  chief  aim  is  to 
train  pupils  "to  translate  the  printed  word  into  ideals,  thoughts,  and 
actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and  efficiency." 


c  52Gb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS 
(c  82Gb.)        FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen. 

Continuation  of  c  52Ga. 


Credit,   x/2   course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


c  53Xa.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF 
(c  83xa.)        TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Professor  McKee  and  Assistant. 


Credit,   Va  course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  survey  of  recent  experi- 
ments and  special  studies  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  geography, 
history,  and  citizenship.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for  utilizing  daily 
activities  to  develop  civic  virtues.** 

c  53Xb.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,   %  course. 

(c  83xb.)        TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCES.        Fee,  $8.00. 

Mrs.  McIntosh.  16  assignments. 

Natural  science.  The  general  principles  controlling  the  selection  of 
material  and  its  organization  for  each  grade  will  be  presented.  The 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  will  be  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  certain  typical  material.** 

*Not  given  by  correspondence. 
**Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 
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c  54Pa.  ARITHMETIC  PRIMARY  NUMBER  Credit,   %  course. 

(c  84Pa.)        AND  PROJECTS.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades.  The  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal 
arithmetic  in  these  grades;  projects  and  activities  as  a  basis  for 
the  formal  number  work. 

c  64Pb.  LANGUAGE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.         Credit,   %  course. 

(c  84Pb.)  Professor  McKee  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  object  of  this  course  is   to  teach  self-expression  in  oral  and 
written  language  in  lifelike  situations.    Projects  and  other  activities 
are  made  a  basis  of  this  work.    The  educational  value  of  dramatiza- 
tion will  be  stressed.* 

c  55Ga.  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  Credit,   V2  course. 

(c  84Ga.)        GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignments. 

Careful  study  of  the  investigations  revealing  the  core  of  mathemat- 
ical facts  necessary  for  all  people  to  acquire;  also  methods  of  teach- 
ing these  facts  thoroughly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  different  situations. 

c  55Gb.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR         Credit,   %  course. 

(c  84Gb.)        GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Irwin.  16  assignments. 

A  study  of  means  of  speaking  effectively  and  pleasingly.  Written 
language,  obtaining  good  form  through  genuine  use,  including  com- 
position, writing,  and  spelling.  A  study  will  be  made  of  (a)  various 
vocabulary  studies,  (b)  how  to  encourage  pupils  to  make  use  of 
words  learned,  and  (c)  how  best  to  measure  the  results  of  teaching. 

c  160.      CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  60x.)  Mrs.  McIntosh.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
The  construction  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum when  based  upon  human  needs.  Includes  consideration  of 
the  teacher's  function  in  curriculum  construction,  objectives  of  the 
school  subjects,  sources  of  curricular  material  and  criteria  for 
evaluating  it,  selection  and  organization  of  the  pupil-activities 
through  which  the  objectives  may  be  obtained. 

c  171a.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY  Credit,   V2  course. 

(c  63a.)          EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee.  16  assignments. 

The  psychological  processes   involved  in   the  learning  of   reading, 

writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Application  of  the 
laws  of  learning  is  made  to  the  arrangement  of  material  within 
each  subject. 

c  171b.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY       Credit,    %  course, 
(c  63b.)          EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  171a. 


*Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 
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English 

c  lXa.    CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Credit,  V2  course. 

(c  xa.)   Miss  Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  create  the  desire  to  know  the  field  of 
children's  literature  intimately  so  that  the  student  may  in  turn  instill 
the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  poetry  and  story  in  his  teaching. 
Myths,  folk-tales,  poetry,  stories  for  telling,  informative  literature, 
and  fiction  will  be  evaluated  for  different  appeals  and  age  groups 
of  children. 

c  lXb.    CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  xb.)   Miss  Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  lXa.  16  assignments. 

Natural  Science 

These  courses  are  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  are  developed  in  relationship  to  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Application  of  scientific  principles  in  daily 
life  are  especially  emphasized. 

c  lXa.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Natural  Science  c  lXa-b  and  Natural  Science  c  2Xa-b,  which  would 
follow,  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  to  everyday  life.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on  a 
study  of  the  student's  own  environment.  The  course  is  designed  to 
broaden  the  horizon  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  common 
phenomena  and  to  furnish  a  background  for  better  nature  study 
teaching.  Natural  Science  c  lXa-b  deal  more  especially  with  the 
non-living  world. 

c  lXb.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  lXa. 

c  2Xa.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  the  general  orientation  course  begun  in  Natural 
Science  c  lXa-b,  and  considering  more  especially  the  world  of  living 
things. 

c  2Xb.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  2Xa.  16  assignments. 

c  3X.       GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Cobb  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

The  interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment.  The 
principles  of  geography  affecting  mankind,  particularly  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  social  life,  are  taught  by  means  of  classwork, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  library  reading.* 

*Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 
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c  3Xb.     GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Cobb  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  3Xa.*  16  assignments. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

c  3X.      SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Angel  and  Miss  Irwin.  16  assignments. 

The  elements  of  normal  growth,  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  essen- 
tials of  personal  health  maintenance  are  studied.  The  individual 
child  and  his  environment,  posture,  neuro-muscular  coordination, 
physical  defects,  and  several  phases  of  personal  hygiene  are  con- 
sidered. Heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  schoolhouses  and 
other  facts  of  common  school  life  are  discussed. 

Social  Science 

c  lXa.    PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  development  of  those  capacities  and  attitudes 
desirable  in  trained  and  creative  citizens.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 
the  interrelations  of  home,  school,  community,  state,  and  national 
government. 

c  lXb.    NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  King.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  more  important  facts  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  development  of  North  Carolina,  and 
to  a  study  of  the  present  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  state. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c  la.       FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $8.00.** 

16  assignments. 
Intensive   reading   of   prose    selections,   constant   written   composi- 
tions and  progressive  exercises,  with  supplementary  exercises  where 
needed.     The  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  sentence 
and  the  relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure. 

c  lb.        FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $8.00.** 

16  assignments. 
Further  readings  and  exercises  with  attention  centered  upon  the 
paragraph  and   its  place  in   the    longer   essay.     Word   study  and 
vocabulary  building  are  integral  parts  of  the  course. 

c  1c.        FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $8.00.** 

16  assignments. 
The  course   is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form; 
composition  centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays,  letters,  and 

*Not  offered  in  1931. 
**Revision  fee,  $2.00. 
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expositions.  Extensive  reading  is  introduced  and  an  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  study  of  literature  is  undertaken. 

c  6.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.     (Business  English.) 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of 
Economics  and  Commerce.) 

c  9.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,  ya  course. 

SHORT  STORY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Mr.  Bailey.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short  stories 
of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories  in 
this  period. 

c  Ha.      THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with  the 
material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  literature. 
The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly.  Stress 
will  be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study,  and  content  of  the 
literature  taken  up  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 

c  lib.      THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  material  used  in  the  second-year  high  school 
course  in  literature.     It   will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner   as 
English  c  Ha. 

c  21.        SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,   1  course. 

(c  3.)      Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The 
Great  Tradition  is  the  text  used,  and  the  period  studied  is  from  the 
Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the  work 
is  the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While  this  is  a  liter- 
ature course  primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  credit  for  the  term's 
work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the  matter  of  English 
composition. 

c  22.       SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  4.)      Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  c  21,  which  is  based  on  more  recent  work  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature. 

c  50.        SHAKESPEARE.  Credit,   1   course. 

(c  37-     Professor  Bond.  Fee,  $13.50. 

c  38.)     Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  About  twenty  representative 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  will  be  studied. 

c  51.        ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.     (Business  English.)      (See  descrip- 
(c  20.)  tion   of   this    course   listed   under   Department   of   Economics    and 
Commerce.) 
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c  54.        THE  SHORT  STORY.  Credit,   1  course. 

(c  23.)    Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
form.  The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors  will 
be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c  9  are 
advised  to  take  that  course  first.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course 
listed  as  English  c  7  in  previous  years  are  not  eligible  to  take  Eng- 
lish c  54. 

c  55a.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  31a.)  Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic 
expression.  Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and 
analyzed  for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their 
stage  effectiveness.  Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
technique.    This  course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  55b. 

c  55b.     DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  31b.)  Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  English  c  55a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c  55a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical  powers, 
here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.  No  student 
who  is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should  register  for 
c  55b,  a  practical  course  in  dramatic  composition.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  materials  of  local  tradition,  folk-lore,  and  present-day 
life  in  North  Carolina.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  one  one-act 
play.  Worthy  plays  may  be  selected  for  production  by  the  Carolina 
Playmakers.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  a  student 
may  repeat  the  course  for  credit. 

c  81.       AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  59x.)  Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  91.        THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.      Credit,   1   course, 
(c  66.)    Mr.  Strotjp.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,    Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

c  162a.    MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  8a.)    Professor  Olsen  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  offer  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  con- 
tinental drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which  the 
lesson  assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists  (First  Series). 
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c  162b.    MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  V2  course. 

(c  8b.)    Professor  Olsen  and  Mrs.  Olsest.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  c  162a  with  special  reference  to  more  contem- 
porary plays. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c  11.        INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  1.)       (Part  A.  Dynamical  Geology.)  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Prouty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  com- 
position, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work 
modifying  it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the 
study  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps,  and  earth  features.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps 
will  be  furnished  by  the  University.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  these. 

c  51.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  21.)  GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic 
conditions  of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce. 

c  52.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  22.)  GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
Continuation  of  c  51. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  3.  GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.         Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Toy.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  German  1-2, 
Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 

c  4.  GERMAN:   INTERMEDIATE   COURSE.        Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Toy.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  German  1-2-3. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  21.        ADVANCED  GERMAN.     (Introduction  to  the  history  of  German 

literature.) 
Professor  Toy.  Credit,  1  course. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  German  3-4  or  27  assignments. 

one  year  of  college  German. 
Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jung f ran  von  Orleans. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

History 

c  1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.       Credit,  %  course. 

Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  movements  and  events  in  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  beginnings  of  overseas  expansion  to  the  eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  developments. 

c  2.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.        Credit,  %  course. 

Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  1,  bringing  the  story  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

c  3.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.      Credit,  y2  course. 

Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  2,  covering  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  the  present. 

c  41.        ANCIENT  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE.  Credit,  1  course. 
Professor  Caldwell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome 
to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  cultural  and  religious  develop- 
ments. 

c  45.        ENGLISH   HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  3.)      Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 

of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part  the 

Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c  46.        ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  4.)       Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  45. 

c  47.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  7.)      Professor  Crittenden.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  European 
background,  discovery  and  exploration,  colonization,  revolution, 
independence,  federation,  western  expansion,  democracy,  slavery, 
civil  war,  reconstruction,  business  and  politics,  progressive  move- 
ment, and  world  politics. 

c  48.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  1  course, 

(c  8.)      Professor  Crittenden.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  c  47. 
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Government 

c  21.        COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Part  I.      Credit,  1  course. 

(c  1.)      Professor  Jenkins.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  governmental 
and  social  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  the  modern  world. 
Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  outline  studies  of  the  institutions  of  other 
European  countries. 

c  22.        COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Part  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  2.)      Professor  Jenkins.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  Government  c  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c  lx.        READINGS  IN  ROMAN  Credit,  1  course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Harrer.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work 
in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of   grammar. 

c  8.  LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  28  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word  order; 
the  second  half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with  ques- 
tions of  diction  and  style. 

c  11.        LATIN  POETRY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  3.)      Mr.  Elliott.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  of  literary 
form.  Students  who  present  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin 
with  this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  followed 
by  Latin  12. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

c  1.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  I.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  means,  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum, 
areas,  etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.    Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c  2.         MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Laslet.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 
and  their  application  to  computation.    Solution  of  equations.    Trigo- 
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nometric  analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  complex  num- 
bers. 

c  3.         COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $13.50. 

4-5  assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  its  roots.     Graphs  are  especially  stressed.     Deter- 
minants and  their  properties  are  gone  into.     Other  topics,  such  as 
complex  numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c  4.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

24  assignments. 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
function  and  the  relations  between  the  functions,  their  relations  to 
the  large  notion  of  angles,  the  application  of  the  functions  and  the 
log  tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c  la.       THEORY  OF  MUSTC.    Part  I.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  and  c  lb  include  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of 
music  theory:  the  evolution  of  musical  notation;  modern  musical 
notation;  the  theory  of  rhythmic  notation  and  time-beating;  the 
theory  of  musical  sounds  and  intervals;  scales  and  modes  and  their 
structure;  triads;  chords  of  the  seventh;  modulation;  transposition; 
terminology. 

c  lb.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  II.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 


A  continuation  of  c  la. 


16  assignments. 


c  21.        HARMONY.  Credit,  V2  course, 

(c  20.)     Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 


A  beginners'  course  in  elementary  harmony. 


18  assignments. 


c  22.        HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  21.)   Prerequisite,  Music  c  21.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  course  includes  the  inversions  of  the  common  chord,  the  domi- 
nant seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  23.        HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  22.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisites,  Music  c  21-22.  17  assignments. 

The  course  includes  secondary  sevenths,  chords  of  the  ninth,  deriva- 
tives of  the  dominant  ninth,  simple  suspensions. 

c  24.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.    Part  I.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  10.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early  civilized  countries  (particu- 
larly Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome),  the  monophonic  period,  and  the 
polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 
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c  25.        HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  II.  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  11.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 


Continuation  of  c  24. 


16  assignments. 


c  71.        INSTRUMENTATION.    Part  I.  Credit,  y2  course. 

(c  23.)   Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  1.  16  assignments. 

This  course  introduces  to  the  student  the  study  of  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  range,  quality  of 
tone,  particular  limitations  and  possibilities  in  solo  and  ensemble 
performance,  and  importance  and  significance  in  the  symphony 
orchestra. 

c.  72.       INSTRUMENTATION.     Part  II.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  24.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  71.  15  assignments. 

As  a  continuation  of  c  71,  this  course  takes  up  the  matter  of  actually 
arranging  music  for  groups  of  instruments.  Simple  combinations 
of  instruments  are  enlarged  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
a  composition  is  scored  for  the  entire  orchestra.* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c  21X.     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  lx.)    Professor  Dasiiiell  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of 
psychology,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

c  22X.     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course, 

(c  2x.)    Professor  Dashiell  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  2 IX. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

c  3.  COMPOSITION  AND  READING—  Credit,  1  course. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Lyons.  27  assignments. 

It  is  understood  that  those  who  register  for  this  course  have  had 
either  two  years  of  high  school  French  or  one  year  of  college 
French.  The  course  consists  of  composition  of  medium  difficulty,  a 
thorough  review  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  trans- 
lation, from  French  into  English,  of  literary  masterpieces  of  mod- 
erate difficulty. 

No  pretense  is  made  that  the  student  will  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  spoken  language  in  this  course.  However,  a  student  who  com- 
pletes successfully  this  course  and  the  following  course,  French  c  4, 
should  be  able  to  write  French  with  a  certain  amount  of  facility, 
and  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease  anything  written  in  modern 
French  prose. 

.  *Not  offered  in  1931-1932. 
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c  4.         COMPOSITION  AND  READING—  Credit,  1  course. 

ADVANCED.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Lyons.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  French  1,  2,  and  8 

in  residence  or  one  year  of 

college  French. 
The  objects  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
standard  French  fluently  and  easily  in  preparation  for  the  courses 
in  literature  that  follow,  and  (2)  to  give  the  student  practice  in 
expressing  his  thoughts  in  French,  thus  enabling  him  to  write  the 
language  with  some  degree  of  fluency.  The  assignments  will  consist 
of  constant  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  French  literature, 
with  frequent  compositions. 

c  21.       INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

(c  5.)      Professor  Lyons.  Credit,  1  course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  or  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  through  the  17th 
century.  A  number  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  the 
three  great  dramatists  of  the  17th  century,  will  be  read. 

c  22.       MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  6.)      Professor  Lyons.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  French  4  and  21  in  27  assignments. 

residence  or  two  years  of  college  French. 
A  survey  of  French  literature  through  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Selected  reading  from  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor  Hugo  will  be  required. 

Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  must  obtain  permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  to  have 
these  courses  counted  toward  their  degrees. 

Spanish 

c  3.         SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.60. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  1-2  in  residence  27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c  4.  SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  1,  2,  and  3  in  residence        27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  21.       INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  5.)  LITERATURE.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Adams.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence 
or  two  years  of  college  Spanish. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.    A  general  survey 

of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with  some 
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reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of  selections 
from  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calder6n,  etc. 

c  22.        MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  6.)      Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  21.  30  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period, 

with  special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  RUBAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

c  51.        RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  1.)      Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope  of 
agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing,  power 
and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of  farm 
products,  price  of  farm  products,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  introduce  him  to 
the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 

c  53.       HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  3.)      Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  mainly 
in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  lived 
largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the  soil. 
Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  development 
from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It  covers  earliest 
beginnings,  agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece,  later  agriculture  and 
rural  conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  American  agri- 
culture.   It  enables  one  to  understand  history  better. 

c  71.       RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  5.)      Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It  is 
based  on  definite  text  materials  and  therefore  is  generally  technical 
in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  this 
field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  communities 
defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social  institutions  as 
the  home,  school,  church,  and  government. 

c  81.        THE  RURAL  COUNTY  AND  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  15.)  ITS  INSTITUTIONS.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Wager.  27  assignments. 

An  examination  of  the  North  Carolina  county  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  its  larger  possibilities  as  a  unit  of  country  life  development. 
Such  elements  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  territory,  popu- 
lation, roads,  markets,  schools,  libraries,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  public  health,  public  welfare,  recreation,  farm  and 
home  demonstration  work,  and  the  problems  of  taxation  and  gov- 
ernment that  are  involved. 
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c  101.      NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  20.)  AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Hobbs.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home 
state,  and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  is  designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of  the 
state,  their  economic  foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions,  prob- 
lems, and  constructive  suggestions.  It  covers  population,  agricul- 
ture, resources,  industry,  and  state-wide  social  and  economic  con- 
tions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c  41.        INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1  course, 

(c  1.)      Professor  Brooks  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Emphasis  on  social  origins  as  found  in  primitive  society,  the  rise  of 

contemporary  society,   the  forces  shaping  society  studied   through 

the  geographical,  biological,  psychological,  and  cultural  approaches; 

social    organization    and    control;    the    elements    of    social    theory. 

Brief  consideration  of  causal   factors  underlying  social   problems. 

This  course  should  precede  all  other  work  in  this  department. 

c  42a.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  10a.)  Professor  Meter  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  15  assignments. 

A  general  course  giving  primary  emphasis  to  positive  features  and 
the  institutional  foundations  of  society.  Problems  of  leadership, 
race,  population,  family,  immigration,  and  other  institutions  are 
emphasized. 

c  42b.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  Vs  course, 

(c  10b.)  Professor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  10a.  16  assignments . 

Continues  first  half  course  (c  42a)  but  gives  more  emphasis  to  such 

pathological  aspects  of  society  as  crime,  poverty,  and  the  defective. 
Note  :      Sociology  c  42a  may  be  taken  without  following  it  with  c  42b.    Any 

one  who  has  had  Sociology  c  10  or  c  10a  prior  to  September  1,  1925, 

may  not  take  either  of  these  courses. 

c  161a.    THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  y2  course. 

(c  11a.)  Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
This  half  course  deals  with  the  historic  significance  of  the  family; 
its  place  and  problems  today;  analysis  of  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive  influences;   and  its  relationship  with  other  social  institutions. 

c  161b.    THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  lib.)  Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
Family  relationships  from  the  psychological  and  sociological  view- 
points; special  emphasis  on  parent-child  factors. 

Note:      Much  of  the  value  of  these  courses  will  come  from  the  required  col- 
lateral reading.    In  special  cases  and  by  permission,  c  161b  may  be 
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taken  independently  of  c  161a,  but  ordinarily  c  161a  will  be  a 
prerequisite  to  c  161b. 

c  166a.    PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  16a.)  Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The  course 
will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and  special  prob- 
lems of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare,  social  organiza- 
tion, with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  composite  field  of  social 
work  and  public  welfare. 

(Designed  only  for  those  actively  interested  or  engaged  in  social 
work.  Registrants  should  await  word  from  the  instructor  after 
completion  of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  166b.    PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  16b.)  Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  166a. 

c  168.      THE  COMMUNITY.  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  8.)      Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

1.  A  sociological  study,  analytic,  descriptive,  and  comparative, 
with  emphasis  on  ecological  factors  and  concrete  types  of  com- 
munity-neighborhood groupings,  both  urban  and  rural.  2.  The  com- 
munity and  social  work;  community  organization,  its  origins,  de- 
velopment, problems,  and  prospects.  Large  use  will  be  made  of 
recent  literature  in  this  field. 

(Registrants  in  this  course  are  requested  to  state  clearly  their  social 
study  background  and  practice,  and  to  await  word  from  the  instruc- 
tor after  completion  of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  171a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

(c  4a.)    Professor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundation  of  educational  sociology,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  educa- 
bility  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for 
the  institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c  171b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  4b.)    Professor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A   continuation    of   c    171a,   with   special   emphasis    upon   original 

studies,  researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of  the 

organization  principles  set  forth  in  c  171a. 

c  173a.    PLAY  AND  RECREATION.  Credit,  V2  course. 

(c  23.)    Professors  Meyer  and  Angel.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  173b,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course 
the  play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of 
play  and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play 
instincts — hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and 
age  differences  are  given.     Classification  of  movements  and  interest 
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forms  a  helpful  section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
preventive  values  in  play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed. 
The  text  used  is  interesting  and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  those  interested  in  play  and  recreational  activities. 

c  173b.    PLAY  AND  RECREATION.  Credit,  %  course, 

(c  24.)    Professors  Meyer  and  Angel.  Fee,  $8.00. 

15  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

In  preparing  an  outline  for  the  study  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  include  all,  or 
even  a  majority,  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  that  stirring  period. 
A  word  of  explanation  should  therefore  be  given  as  to  the  criteria 
of  selection,  otherwise  the  omission  of  some  men  would  cause  not  only 
wonder  but  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  guided  in  my 
selection  by  the  real  contributions  of  the  men  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence  and  American  nationality.  And  I  have 
selected  men  who  seem  to  represent  distinctive  as  well  as  actual 
contributions. 

Another  factor  which  entered  into  the  selection  was  the  avail- 
ability of  material  for  the  study  of  these  men.  Some  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  Revolution  and  some  of  the  Constitutional 
Fathers  have  had  no  adequate  biography.  James  Wilson,  next  to 
James  Madison  the  most  constructive  and  influential  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
formal  biography.  Of  others  the  available  biographies  are  hope- 
lessly out  of  date.  Written  in  dull,  heavy,  and  tiresome  style,  they 
are  without  the  benefits  of  the  broader  understanding  and  newer 
interpretation  of  recent  historical  investigation  and  scientific 
scholarship.  Furthermore  the  books  on  some  of  these  men — James 
Otis,  for  instance — are  long  since  out  of  print.  These  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  other  less  important  ones,  determined  the  in- 
clusion of  some  and  the  exclusion  of  others  of  the  numerous  heroes 
of  the  Revolution. 

— F.  M.  G. 


INTRODUCTION:  THE  GREAT  MAN 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  prone  to  hero  worship. 
They  are  predisposed  to  heap  laurels  on  the  shrine  of  any  out- 
standing success  in  any  line  of  activity,  the  crime  racketeer  not 
excepted.  As  I  write  these  lines,  the  name  of  one  "Pepper"  Martin 
is  being  heard  on  the  radios  throughout  the  land  and  heralded  in 
the  daily  press  of  the  nation,  solely  because  of  spectacular  success 
in  professional  baseball.  A  few  years  since  the  name  of  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  was  on  almost  every  tongue  in  the  United  States 
because  he  had  conquered,  single-handed,  the  mighty  Atlantic. 
Just  a  few  years  earlier  it  was  "Red"  Grange,  the  "Galloping 
Ghost"  of  the  University  of  Illinois  football  team,  who  caught  the 
popular  fancy.  And  a  short  time  back  the  American  people  were 
awaiting,  with  bated  breath,  news  of  Richard  E.  Byrd  and  his 
gallant  band  of  explorers  in  the  region  of  the  South  Pole.  Not 
athletes  and  explorers  alone,  but  successful  men  in  any  line  of 
endeavor  can  expect  their  countless  worshippers  among  the  American 
people.  I  am  not  condemning  this  almost  universal  trait.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  it  by  way  of  contrast. 

The  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
American  democracy,  which  proclaims  the  equality  of  all  men.  The 
frontiersman,  most  typical  and  characteristic  of  American  citizenry, 
proudly  and  blatantly  boasted  that  each  individual  was  equally 
fitted  to  rule  or  govern,  and  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
drawn  between  man  and  man.  It  was  this  equalitarian  philosophy 
which  partly  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  American  republic  and 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  European  monarchies.  But  as  time 
went  on  democracy  was  "fed  full  on  the  delusion  that  the  age  of 
the  individual  was  gone  by  forever,  and  that  salvation  was  to  be 
found  in  political  machinery  and  blind  reliance  on  the  operation 
of  certain  economic  principles  applicable  only  over  a  narrow  area 
of  human  life."  We  are  living  today  in  an  age  more  machine- 
like than  any  which  has  preceded  it,  and  in  it  biographers  have 
"debunked"  and  lampooned  the  great  figures  of  the  past.  Rupert 
Hughes,  for  instance,  began  the  study  of  George  Washington  with 
the  idea  of  writing  a  single  volume  on  some  neglected  phases  of 
Washington's  career.  Hughes  has  been  criticized  by  some  of  the 
patriotic  and  worthy   societies  for  tearing  down  the  popular   con- 
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ception  of  the  "Father  of  his  Country."  It  is  significant  to  note, 
however,  that  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work  Hughes  has  found 
more  admirable  qualities  in  Washington  than  nearly  any  of  his 
earlier  biographers. 

It  was  the  doctrine  that  the  age  of  the  individual  had  passed 
and  the  practice  of  tearing  down  the  great  men  of  the  preceding 
ages  which  led  Thomas  Carlyle  to  write: 

Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this 
world,  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here. 
They  were  the  leaders  of  the  men,  those  great  ones;  the  modellers,  patterns, 
and  in  a  wide  sense  creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  con- 
trived to  do  or  attain;  all  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the 
world  are  properly  the  outer  material  result,  the  practical  realization  and 
embodiment,  of  thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world: 
the  soul  of  the  whole  world's  history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the 
history  of  these.     .     .     . 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  these  days  Hero-worship,  the  thing  I  call  Hero- 
worship,  professes  to  have  gone  out,  and  finally  ceased.  This,  for  reasons 
which  it  will  be  worth  while  sometime  to  inquire  into,  is  an  age  that  as  it 
were  denies  the  existence  of  great  men;  denies  the  desirableness  of  great 
men.  Show  our  critics  a  great  man,  a  Luther  for  example,  they  begin  to 
what  they  call  "account"  for  him;  not  to  worship  him,  but  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  him — and  bring  him  out  to  be  a  little  kind  of  man!  He  was  "the 
creature  of  the  Time,"  they  say;  the  Time  called  him  forth,  the  Time  did 

everything,  he  nothing — -  but  what  we,  the  little  critic,  could  have 

done  too. 

There  is  no  sadder  symptom  of  a  generation  than  such  general  blindness 
to  the  spiritual  lightning,  with  faith  only  in  the  heap  of  barren  dead  fuel. 
It  is  the  last  consummation  of  unbelief.  In  all  epochs  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, we  shall  find  the  Great  Man  to  have  been  the  indispensable  savior 
of  his  epoch;  the  lightning,  without  which  the  fuel  never  would  have  burnt. 
The  History  of  the  World,  I  said  already,  was  the  Biography  of  Great  Men.1 

Carlyle  was  of  course  an  extreme  exponent  of  the  "great  man" 
thesis,  but  nearly  all  writers  follow  him,  even  though  it  may  be  at 
a  distance.  President  Edwin  Earl  Sparks  wrote  an  outline  of 
United  States  history  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  "at  any  given 
period  of  affairs  one  man  will  be  found  who  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  events  naturally  group  themselves  about  him."2 


1  The   Works   of  Thomas   Carlyle    (30   vols.  Chapman   and  Hall,   London,    1901),    V: 
1,   12,   13. 

2  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  New  York,   1930),  p.  5. 
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Whether  we  accept  the  Carlyle  "great  man"  theory  in  its  en- 
tirety or  not,  we  can  with  pleasure  and  profit  study  the  lives  of 
men  who  helped  to  found  and  build  the  American  Republic.  And 
if  today  we  lament  the  lack  of  leadership  and  of  great  men,  we 
can  but  be  struck  with  the  number  of  great  men  who  fought  for  and 
built  the  American  Republic  in  the  period  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. No  other  epoch  in  our  history  has  produced  so  many  men  who 
attained  recognition  for  brave  deeds  and  heroic  acts  in  so  many 
fields  and  of  such  far-reaching  influence.  It  might  well  be  called 
the  Periclean  Age  of  American  Statesmen. 

It  may  be  that  time  lends  a  glamor  to  the  men  and  deeds  of  the 
past  and  that  a  century  from  now  Herbert  Hoover,  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
William  E.  Borah,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Dwight  W.  Morrow,  John  J.  Pershing,  Owen  D.  Young,  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  and  their  fellows  will  be  looked  upon  as  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  financiers  of  ability  equal  to  that  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Fathers.  Even  so,  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  among  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  today  as  there  were  among  the 
three  millions  of  1776!  Which  of  the  states  today  can  offer  such  a 
group  as  Virginia  in  1776,  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Mason,  Henry,  the  Lees,  Wythe,  the  Randolphs,  Clark,  and  Morgan, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  her  great  men?  Even  the  whole  nation 
would  be  put  to  the  test  to  bring  forward  such  a  group  today. 
"And  after  a  few  years  of  writing  and  a  few  more  of  reading,  one 
is  left  wondering,  a  little  sadly,  about  Great  Men.  There  used 
to  be  so  many  of  them."3 


3  G-uedalla,   Philip,   Fathers    of  the   Revolution    (Garden   City   Pub.   Co.,    New   York, 
1926),  p.  287. 


CHAPTER   I 

ADVOCATES  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Resolved,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved. — Richard  Henry 
Lee,  June  7,  1776. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.  It  removed  the  danger 
of  the  Gallic  peril,  strengthened  the  feeling  of  unity,  security,  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  colonists,  and  brought  England  additional 
territory,  a  heavy  debt,  and  new  problems  of  colonial  administra- 
tion. These  conditions  led  to  a  controversy  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  which,  in  turn,  led  during  the  next  ten  years 
to  a  desire  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  radical  element  in 
the  colonies.  The  radicals  secured  control  of  the  Continental 
Congress  when  Richard  Henry  Lee  introduced  in  that  body  the 
resolution  which  heads  this  chapter.  Under  this  radical  leadership 
the  people  moved  progressively  forward  until  on  July  4,  1776, 
Congress  declared  the  bonds  of  union  between  England  and  the 
colonies  forever  severed. 

Among  the  more  radical  spirits  were  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis, 
Patrick  Henry,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Roger  Sherman,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  John  Adams,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Hancock,  Dabney 
Carr,  Charles  Carroll,  Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  many 
others.  Because  of  their  distinctive  contributions,  their  leadership, 
and  the  available  biographies,  Otis,  Henry,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
group  who  organized  the  opposition  to  England. 

Subject  for  Study 

1.     James  Otis:     Vindicator  of  American  Rights 

I  do  say  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  Mr.  Otis's  Oration  against  the 
Writs  of  Assistance  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life. — John 
Adams. 

1.  Youth  and  education. 

2.  Career  as  a  lawyer. 

3.  The  Writs  of  Assistance. 
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4.  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted  and  Proved. 

5.  The  eclipse   of  a  patriot. 

6.  Character  and  significance  of  Otis'  work. 

Special  Reference : 

Bowen,  Francis,  Life  of  James   Otis. 

Additional  References: 

Tudor,  William,  Life  of  James  Otis. 

Tyler,  M.  C,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I. 

Subject  for  Study 

2.     Patrick  Henry:     First  Revolutionary  Leader  of  Virginia 

Among  the  celebrities  who  throng  the  early  Virginia  stage,  one  towers 
above  the  rest,  one  whose  thundering  voice  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
world  and  gave  the  first  impetus  to  American  independence. — Publishers  of 
Morgan's  Patrick  Henry. 

1.  Boyhood  in  the  Virginia  country. 

2.  Courtship   and  marriage. 

3.  Finding  himself. 

4.  Legal  career. 

5.  The  Parson's  Cause. 

6.  Leader  of  the  "Radical  Spirits." 

7.  Resolutions  on  the  Stamp  Act. 

8.  "We  must  fight." 

a.  Arming  Virginia. 

b.  "The  Rape  of  the  Gunpowder." 

9.  Constructive  statesmanship. 

10.  Five  times  governor  of  Virginia. 

11.  Critic  of  the  Constitution. 

Special  References: 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  I. 
Morgan,  George,  Patrick  Henry. 

Additional  References: 

Everett,  A.   H.,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Henry,  W.  W.,  Patrick  Henry,  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches. 

3  vols. 
Tyler,  M.  C,  Patrick  Henry. 
Wirt,  William,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 
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Subject  for  Study 

3.     Samuel  Adams:     Promoter   of   the    Revolution 

It  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  without 
the  character  of  Samuel  Adams;  it  is  impossible  to  write  the  life  of  Samuel 
Adams  without  giving  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  for  he  was  the  father 
of  the  Revolution. — Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  1876. 

1.  Youth  and  education. 

2.  Early  public  career — tax  collector. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act. 

4.  Adams  forms  his  party. 

5.  "Penman  of  the  Revolution." 

6.  Mob  violence  and  organized  resistance. 

7.  Committees  of   Correspondence  and  the   Continental   Congress. 

8.  Work  for  union  and  independence. 

9.  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

10.     Attitude  toward  the  Constitution. 

Special  References : 

Harlow,  R.  V.,  Samuel  Adams. 
Hosmer,  J.  K.,  Samuel  Adams. 
Sparks,  E.  E.,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Additional  References: 

Butler,  N.  M.,  Building  the  American  Nation. 

Guedalla,  Philip,  Fathers  of  the  Revolution. 

Hosmer,  J.  K.,  Samuel  Adams,  the  Man  of  the  Town  Meeting. 

Wells,  W.  V.,  Samuel  Adams.  3  vols. 

Subject  for  Study 

4.     John  Adams:     Statesman  of  the  Revolution 

Long  since  he  had  conceived  and  formulated  a  complete  scheme  of  inde- 
pendence, and  he  laid  his  plans  to  carry  this  through  piece  by  piece,  with 
the  idea  that  when  every  item  which  went  to  the  construction  of  the  com- 
posite fact  should  be  accomplished,  so  that  the  fact  undeniably  existed, 
then  at  last  its  declaration,  even  if  postponed  so  late,  could  not  longer  be 
withstood.  The  three  chief  articles  of  his  scheme,  still  remaining  to  be  ac- 
complished, were  "a  government  in  every  colony,  a  confederation  among 
them  all,  and  treaties  with  foreign  natio-ns  to  acknowledge  us  a  sovereign 
state." — John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

1.  Heritage  and  youth. 

2.  Education — Harvard. 
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3.  Career  as  a  lawyer. 

4.  Leader  of  the  radicals. 

5.  In  the  Continental  Congress. 

a.  Independence. 

b.  Articles  of  Confederation. 

6.  Framing  the  state  constitutions. 

7.  Defense  of  the  constitutions. 

8.  Adams  the  diplomat. 

a.  In  Holland. 

b.  The  Peace  Treaty  of  1783. 

c.  In  London. 

9.  Adams  the  executive. 

a.  Vice-President. 

b.  President. 

10.  Later  career. 

11.  Home  life — letters  to  Abigail. 

Special  References: 

Adams,  J.  T.,  The  Adams  Family. 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Additional  References: 

Chamberlain,   Mellen,   John  Adams,    the   Statesman    of    the    American 

Revolution. 
McCoy,  S.  D.,  This  Man  Adams. 

Subject  for  Study 

5.     Thomas    Jefferson:     Apostle    of    Democracy 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  a  world  force.  His  name  is  on  the  lips  of  aspiration 
everywhere,  moving  man  to  gain  freedom  and  teaching  men  how  to  keep 
freedom  when  they  have  gained  it. — Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

1.  Early  life. 

2.  Education — William  and  Mary. 

3.  Legal  career. 

4.  Courtship  and  marriage. 

5.  Life  at  Monticello — agricultural  pursuits. 

6.  In  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

7.  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

8.  Democratic  reform  in  Virginia. 

9.  Governor  of  Virginia. 

10.  Minister  to  France. 

11.  The  Northwest  Ordinance,  1787. 

12.  Secretary  of  State. 

13.  Organizing  the  Democratic  Party. 
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14.  President  of  the  United  States. 

a.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

b.  Economic  war  with  England  and  France. 

15.  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

16.  Versatility  and  political  philosophy. 

Special  References: 

Bowers,  C.  G.,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  II. 

Chinard,  Gilbert,  Thomas  Jefferson,  The  Apostle  of  Americanism. 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Wilstach,  Paul,  Jefferson  and  Monticello. 

Additional  References : 

Butler,  N.  M.,  Building  the  American  Nation. 
Curtis,  W.  E.,  The  True  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Dodd,  W.  E.,  Statesmen  of  the  Old  South. 
Muzzey,  D.  S.,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Nock,  A.  J.,  Thomas  Jefferson. 


CHAPTER     II 

FIGHTERS  ON  LAND  AND  SEA 

Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the 
God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people  armed 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess, 
are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  .  .  . 
I  repeat  it,  sir — we  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  hosts, 
is  all  that  is  left  to  us. — Patrick  Hekrt. 

When  the  American  farmer  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the 
world  he  began  a  war  for  which  the  thirteen  colonies  were  in  no 
way  prepared.  They  were  without  an  army  or  navy  and  wholly 
lacking  in  military  supplies.  Only  a  very  few  of  their  number 
had  been  trained  at  arms ;  Washington  alone  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  military  reputation.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  European  nations — with  a  strong  army, 
troops  well  trained  in  European  wars,  and  abundant  military 
supplies.  Moreover,  she  bore  the  proud  distinction  of  "Mistress 
of  the  Seas."  With  these  discrepancies  the  struggle  appeared  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  But,  with  the  aid  of  France,  the  American  people 
built  a  little  navy  which  won  some  brilliant  naval  engagements. 
Washington,  with  his  lieutenants,  raised  an  army  which  Steuben 
drilled  and  which  Congress,  with  the  ingenuity  born  of  despera- 
tion, outfitted  to  a  degree.  From  among  the  people  sprang  scores 
of  men  who  led  these  troops  to  victory  and  ultimate  success. 

The  story  of  the  strategy,  bravery,  and  deeds  of  valor  performed 
by  these  heroes  would  fill  volumes.  Only  a  few  names  from  the 
long  list  of  military  heroes  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  hardships, 
bravery,  and  victories  of  the  group.  Of  Putnam,  Sumter,  Marion, 
Morgan,  Sullivan,  Montgomery,  Stark,  Knox,  Schuyler,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Pickens,  Ward — yea,  a  hundred  others 
— nothing  can  be  said.  They  only  add  lustre  to  the  honors  won  by 
Washington,  Greene,  Jones,  Clark,  Wayne,  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee, 
Revere,  Allen,  and  that  tarnished  hero,  Benedict  Arnold. 

Subject  for  Study 

6.     George  Washington:  Foremost  American  Patriot,  Soldier, 
and   Statesman 

The  founder  of  our  federate  Republic,  our  bulwark  in  war,  our  guide  in 
peace,  is  no  more.     .     .     .     Great  as  Was  our  Washington  in  war,  and  much 
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as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  produce  the  American  Republic,  it  is  not 
in  war  alone  his  preeminence  stands  conspicuous ;  his  various  talents,  com- 
bining all  the  capacities  of  the  statesman  with  those  of  the  soldier,  fitted 
him  alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  First 
in  war — first  in  peace — and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was\ 
second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes  of  private  life. — Henry 
Lee. 

1.  Ancestry  and  education. 

2.  Surveying  for  Lord  Fairfax. 

3.  The  mission  to  the  French. 

4.  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

5.  Courtship  and  marriage  to  Martha  Custis. 

6.  Life  at  Mount  Vernon — agricultural  pursuits. 

7.  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  Continental  Congress. 

8.  Washington  the  soldier — Long  Island,  Valley   Forge,  Trenton, 

Princeton,  Yorktown. 

9.  Washington  and  the  West. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  and  the  Constitution. 

11.  Washington  as  president  and  statesman. 

a.  Newburg  Address. 

b.  Neutrality  Proclamation. 

c.  Farewell  Address. 

12.  Strength  of  character. 

i 
Special  References: 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Virginia  Plutarch.  2  vols. 

Fay,  Bernard,  George    Washington,  Republican  Aristocrat. 

Haworth,  P.  L.,  George  Washington,  Country  Gentleman. 

Ritter,  H.  L.,  George  Washington  as  a  Business  Man. 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Thayer,  W.  R.,  George  Washington. 

Woodward,  W.  E.,  George  Washington,  The  Image  and  the  Man. 

Additional  References : 

Butler,  N.  M.,  Building  the  American  Nation. 

Carrington,  H.  B.,  Washington  the  Soldier. 

Ford,  P.  L.,  The  True  George  Washington. 

Guedalla,  Philip,  Fathers  of  the  Revolution. 

Prussing,  E.  E.,  The  Estate  of  George  Washington  Deceased. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  George  Washington. 

Wister,  Owen,  The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington. 
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Subject  for  Study 

7.     Nathaniel  Greene:     Defender  of  the  South 

In  every  campaign  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  [General]  Greene  had 
been  Washington's  right  arm;  and  for  indefatigable  industry,  for  strength 
and  breadth  of  intelligence,  and  for  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  service, 
he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  commander-in-chief. — John  Fiske. 

1.  Quaker  ancestry. 

2.  In  quest  of  an  education. 

3.  Quaker  miller. 

4.  Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 

5.  The  Kentish  Guards. 

6.  Early  years  of  the  war — brigadier  general. 

7.  Quartermaster  general. 

Reorganization  of  the  department. 

8.  In  command  in  the  South. 

9.  Rewarded  by  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
10.     Death  at  Mulberry  Grove. 

Special  Reference : 

Greene,  F.  V.,  General  Greene. 

Additional  References : 

Glazier,  Willard,  Heroes  of  Three  Wars. 

Greene,  G.  W.,  Life  of  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene.  3  vols. 

Johnston,  R.  M.,  Leading  American  Soldiers. 

Subject  for  Study 

8.     John   Paul   Jones:     Father   of   the   United   States   Navy 

Paul  Jones  never  sailed  in  a  man-of-war  whose  quarter-deck  was  worthy 
of  being  trodden  by  his  feet.  His  battles  were  won  not  by  his  ships,  but  by 
his  genius.  Employing  the  feeble  vessels  given  him  or  which  he  himself 
procured,  he  sailed  forth  boldly  to  strike  the  enemies  of  his  country's  liberty 
wherever  he  could  find  them  and,  paused  not  till  he  dipped  the  fringes  of  his 
banners  in  the  home  waters  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas. — Horace  Porter. 

1.  John  Paul,  Scotchman. 

2.  Embarks  on  the  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve — visits  America. 

3.  Chief  mate  at  nineteen — captain  at  twenty-one. 

4.  West  Indian  trader. 

5.  Removes  to  Virginia,  1773. 

6.  Commissioned    first   lieutenant,   December   7,   1775 — hoists   first 

Stars  and  Stripes  over  a  ship. 

7.  Victories  on  the  sea. 
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8.  Proposes  naval  regulations. 

9.  Chief  of  United  States  naval  officers. 

10.  Agent  in  France  and  Denmark. 

11.  Services  in  Russia. 

12.  Travels  and  last  years. 

Special  Reference: 

Russell,  Phillips,  John  Paul  Jones,  Man  of  Action. 

Additional  References: 

Brady,  C.  T.,  Commodore  Paul  Jones. 

Buell,  A.  C,  Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy,  a  History. 

2  vols. 
John  Paul  Jones,  Commemoration  at  Annapolis,  April  2/f,  1006. 
De  Koven,  Mrs.  Reginald,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Paul  Jones.  2  vols. 
Fraser,  C.  C,  John  Paul  Jones. 
Golder,  F.  A.,  John  Paul  Jones  in  Russia. 

Subject  for  Study 

9.     George   Rogers   Clark:     Conqueror  of   the   Great 
Northwest 

But  if  the  Northwest  had  not  been  acquired  by  the  heroic  action  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  all  the  territory  to  the  westward,  which  the  map  shows  to  be 
more  than  half  of  the  United  States,  would  never  have  been  acquired;  and 
if  the  "cribs  and  cabins"  of  the  United  States,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  had  been 
confined  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  it  could  never  have  had  that  career 
of  imperial  greatness  that  we  see  before  us  now. — J.  Franklin  Jamkson. 

1.  Life  on  the  Virginia  frontier. 

2.  Education  and  surveying. 

3.  Pioneering  in  the  Ohio  region. 

4.  Indian  fighting. 

5.  Organizing  a  government. 

6.  Defense  of  the  frontier. 

7.  Plan  of  conquest. 

8.  Capture  of  Kashaskia  and  Vincennes. 

9.  Organizing  the  Northwest. 

10.  United  States  Surveyor  and  Indian  Commissioner. 

11.  Spanish  intrigues. 

12.  Major  general  of  the    Independent,   and    Revolutionary   Legion 

of  the  Mississippi. 

13.  Association  with  Jefferson. 
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Special  References: 

Bodley,  Temple,  George  Rogers  Clark. 
Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  I. 
James,  J.  A.,  Life  of  Oeorge  Rogers  Clark. 

Additional  Reference: 

Thomas,  L.  J.,  Hero  of  Vincennes :  the  Story  of  George  Rogers  Cleric. 

Subject  for  Study 

10.     Anthony  Wayne:     Mad  Anthony,  Gentleman  Rebel 

There  is  no  figure  in  American  history  more  gallant  and  picturesque  than 
"Mad  Anthony"  Wayne.  This  young  farmer  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom  and  fought  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion with  a  courage  and  brilliance  equaled  only  by  Washington  himself. 
Superbly  self-confident  and  fearless,  Mad  Anthony  was  also  renowned  for 
his  generosity  to  his  foes.  He  was  a  truly  chivalrous  figure. — Publish  Kits  ov 
Holland's  Mad  Anthony. 

1.  Boyhood  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Education— Philadelphia  Academy. 

3.  Surveyor — Nova  Scotia  Land  Company. 

4.  Public  service. 

a.  Member  Pennsylvania  Convention. 
6.  Member  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
c.  Member  Committee  of  Safety. 

5.  Revolutionary  services. 

Brigadier      general— Brandy  wine,      Germantown,      Valley 
Forge,  Stony   Point,  and  the  South. 
C.     Member  of  the  Assembly  and  Ratification  Convention. 

7.  Rewarded  by  Georgia  with  a  plantation. 

8.  Elected  to  Congress  from  Georgia. 

9.  Major  General  and  General  in  Chief  of  United  States  forces — 

expedition  against  the   Indians   in  the   Northwest — Fullcn 
Timbers. 
10.     United   States  Indian  Commissioner. 

Special  References: 

Boyd,  T.  A.,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 

Holland,  R.  S.,  Mad  Anthony,  the  Story  of  Anthony  Wayne. 

Additional  References: 

Armstrong,  John,  Life  of  Anthony  Wayne. 

Barnes,  J.,  Anthony  Wayne,  Hero  of  Stony  Point. 

Glazier,  Willard,  Heroes  of  Three  Wars. 

Preston,  J.  H.,  Gentleman  Rebel,  the  Exploits  of  Anthony  Wayne. 
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Subject  for  Study 

11.     Henry  Lee:     Light  Horse  Harry,  Dashing  Cavalier 

Henry  Lee  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army  as  a  captain  of  Virginia 
cavalry.  Promoted  major  for  services  in  battle,  he  was  given  command  of 
a  partisan  corps.  This  corps  became  known  as  Lee's  Legion,  and  its  com- 
mander as  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee.  His  career  in  the  cavalry  was  care- 
free; dashing  and  bold,  his  achievements  were  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  The  Lees  of  Virginia. 

2.  Education — College  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  Services  in  the  Revolution. 

a.  Captain  of  light  horse. 

b.  Lee's  Legion — Light  Horse  Harry. 

c.  With  Greene  in  the  South. 

4.  Marriage  and  life  at  Stratford. 

5.  Member  of  Continental  Congress. 

G.    Member    of    the    Virginia    Ratification    Convention — supports 
Constitution. 

7.  Governor  of  Virginia. 

8.  Major  general  in  United  States  Army. 

a.  Commands  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection. 

6.  War  of  1812 — wounded  by  mob  in  Baltimore. 

9.  Marriage  to  Ann  Carter — famous  sons. 

10.  Federalist  member  of  Congress. 

11.  Author,  The  War  in  the  Southern  United  States,  2  vols. 

12.  Death  at  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  1818. 

Special  Reference: 

Boyd,  Thomas  A.,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 

Additional  Reference: 

Hartley,  C.  B.,  Life  of  Major  General  Henry  Lee. 

Subject  for  Study 

12.     Paul  Revere:     News  Bearer  of  the  Revolution 

"The  bearer  is  chosen  by  the  committee  from  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  volunteered  to  carry  you  this  intelligence."  .  .  .  Paul  Revere 's 
watchword  in  those  dark  days  was:  "Prepare!  Look  to  your  arms  and 
your  ammunition,  gather  your  stores  and  provisions;  set  your  houses  in 
order  for  the  enemy  is  upon  you!"  And  he  mounted  his  big  gray  horse  and 
carried  the  message  like  those  swift  runners  in  the  Scottish  hills — who  bore 
the  flaming  torch,  that  fiery  call  to  arms,  from  clan  to  clan. — Belle  Moses. 
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1.  Youth  and  training. 

2.  The  goldsmith's  trade. 

3.  Service  in  French  and  Indian  War. 

4.  Joins  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

5.  Post  rider  with  news. 

a.  Of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
6.  Of  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 

c.  Of  the  Suffolk  Resolves. 

d.  To  Major  John  Sullivan. 

6.  Revere's  famous  midnight  ride. 

7.  Manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

8.  Services  in  the  field. 

9.  Copper  for  the  Constitution. 
10.     Ripe  old  age. 

Special  References: 

Moses,  B.,  Paul  Revere,  the  Torch  Bearer  of  the  Revolution. 
Taylor,  E.  G.,  Paul  Revere. 

Additional  Reference: 

Farrington,  C.  C,  Paul  Revere  and  His  Famous  Ride. 

Subject  for  Study 

13.     Ethan   Allen:     Frontier   Fighter 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  Congress  ordered  Arnold  to  raise  troop* 
and  seize  the  British  fortresses  on  the  Nezo  York  frontier;  but  Allen  fore- 
stalled Arnold  by  collecting  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  on  May  10,  1775, 
captured  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison,  and  shortly  after  Crown  Point,  "in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress."  This  gave  the  United 
Stales  control  of  the  frontier. 

1.  Youth  in  Connecticut — thwarted  in  his  desire  for  an  education. 

2.  Iron  smelter. 

3.  Emigrates  to  New  Hampshire — land  grants  in  Vermont. 

4.  Defender  of  Green  Mountain  squatters. 

a.  Mission  to  Albany. 

b.  Organizes  the  Green  Mountain  Guards. 

c.  Outlaw   with  a  price. 

5.  Services  in  the  Revolution. 

a.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

b.  Mission  to  Canada. 

c.  Prisoner  of  war,  1775-1777. 

d.  Exchange — made  brigadier  general. 

e.  Commander-in-chief  of  Vermont  militia. 

6.  Aids  Vermont  statehood. 

7.  Vindicator  of  Vermont's  rights. 
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Special  Reference : 

Pell,  John,  Ethan  Allen. 

Additional  References : 

Glazier,  Willard,  Heroes  of  Three  Wars. 
Seitz,  Don  C,  Uncommon  Americans. 
Sparks,  Jared,  Ethan  Allen. 

Subject  for  Study 

14.     Benedict  Arnold:     Patriot  and  Traitor 

Few  lives  in  history  offer  such  dramatic  contrasts  as  that  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  heroic  fighters  for  the  cause  of  In- 
dependence in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution,  yet  the  perpetration  of  one 
black  deed  has  left  his  name  a  symbol  for  baseness  and  treachery  for  more 
than  a  century  since  his  death. — Publishers  of  Sherwin's  Benedict  Arnold. 

1.  Youth  and  training. 

2.  A  Yankee  trader. 

3.  Opposition  to  English  taxation. 

4.  Arnold  vs.  Allen  at  Ticonderoga. 

5.  The  invasion  of  Canada. 

6.  Construction  of  a  lake  fleet. 

7.  Battle  of  Saratoga. 

8.  Ignored  by  Congress. 

9.  Courtship  of  and  marriage  to  Peggy  Shippen. 

10.  Charges  preferred — Washington's  reprimand. 

11.  A  traitor  scorned. 

12.  Empty  honors  in  England. 

Special  References : 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Damaged  Souls. 

Sellers,  C.  C,  Benedict  Arnold. 

Sherwin,  Oscar,  Benedict  Arnold,  Patriot  and  Traitor. 

Additional  References : 

Hill,  G.  C,  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

Sparks,  Jared,  Life  and  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold. 


CHAPTER  III 


FOREIGN  FRIENDS 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  war  for  American  independence 
was  won  almost  as  truly  in  Europe  as  in  America.  During  the 
first  three  years,  while  the  colonies  were  nominally  fighting  alone, 
England  was  hampered  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Prussia.  Though  neutral,  these  powers,  especially 
France,  furnished  the  United  States  large  quantities  of  munitions 
and  other  supplies.  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  promoted  a  com- 
mercial company  for  that  purpose.  Finally  Franklin  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  in  1778,  and  France  in  turn  drew 
her  ally,  Spain,  into  the  conflict.  Thereafter  France  aided  mightily 
with  navies  and  armies,  as  well  as  huge  loans  of  money  and  large 
quantities  of  much-needed  supplies.  The  real  importance  of  the 
alliance,  however,  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  military  and  naval 
forces  and  military  equipment.  England  now  found  her  naval 
supremacy  in  home  waters  menaced  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  and  was  unable  to  devote  her  undivided  attention  to  the  war 
in  America. 

Aside  from  the  aid  noted  above,  many  European  soldiers  were 
willing  to  practice  their  profession  in  America  with  the  rewards 
of  rank  and  pay.  Prussia  sent  Baron  von  Kalb  and  Baron  von 
Steuben.  The  latter,  as  inspector  general,  gave  the  United  States 
the  benefit  of  his  training  under  Frederick  the  Great.  Poland  sent 
two  men,  Count  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko,  who  combined  professional 
skill  and  enthusiasm  for  American  independence.  From  England 
herself  came  that  staunch  friend  of  America  and  leading  advocate  of 
democracy,  Thomas  Paine.  The  roster  of  French  commissioned 
officers  alone  fills  a  good-sized  volume.  Among  the  group  were 
Count  d'Estaing,  Count  de  Grasse,  Rcchambeau,  and  the  loyal  and 
gallant  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  Most  of  these  foreign  friends 
are  barred  from  this  study  by  lack  of  biographies  in  English. 
Thomas  Paine,  Baron  von  Steuben,  and  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
alone  are  included. 
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Subject  for  Study 

15.     Thomas  Paine:     Prophet  of  Democracy 

Wherefore,  instead  of  gazing  at  each  other  with  suspicion  and  doubtful 
curiosity,  let  each  of  us  hold  out  to  his  neighbor  the  hearty  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, which,  like  an  act  of  oblivion,  shall  bury  in  forgetfulness  every  former 
dissension.  Let  the  name  of  whig  and  lory  be  extinct;  and  let  none  other 
be  heard  among  us  than  that  of  good  citizen;  an  open  and  resolute  friend; 
and  a  virtuous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent states  of  America. — Thomas  Paine. 

1.  Quaker  training  and  corset  making. 

2.  An  essay  at  fighting. 

3.  Seeking  his  place. 

4.  Introduced  to  America  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

5.  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

6.  Common  Sense  and  independence. 

7.  Services  in  the  field — an  aide-de-camp  to  Greene. 

8.  The  Crisis — propaganda  general. 

9.  France  and  the  Revolution. 

a.  The  Rights  of  Man. 

b.  The  Age  of  Reason. 

10.  Prison — in  durance  vile — Monroe  secures  his  freedom. 

11.  Despised   and   rejected,   Paine   returns    to   America   to   die   in 

obscurity. 

Special  References : 

Best,  Mary  A.,  Thomas  Paine,  Prophet  and  Martyr  of  Democracy. 
Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Damaged  Souls. 
Creel,  George,  Tom  Paine. 

Additional  References : 

Conway,  M.  D.,  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  2  vols. 
Gould,  F.  J.,  Life  of  Thomas  Paine. 

Subject  for  Study 

16.     Baron  von  Steuben:     Drill  Master  of  Armies 

In  the  military  history  of  our  Revolution,  if  we  class  men  according  to 
their  services,  no  one  after  Washington  and  Greene  stands  so  high  as 
Steuben.  .  .  .  He  was  the  creator  of  our  regular  army,  the  organizer  of 
our  military  economy.  The  impress  which  he  made  upon  our  military  char- 
acter remained  there  long  after  his  hand  was  withdrawn.  His  system  of 
reviews,  reports,  and  inspection  gave  efficiency  to  the  soldier,  confidence  to 
the  commander,  and  saved  the  treasury  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. — George  Washington  Greene. 
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1.  Military  heritage. 

2.  Services  in  Seven  Years'  War. 

3.  Training  under  Frederick  the  Great. 

4.  Franklin  persuades  him  to  enter  the  services  of  America. 
6.  Welcomed  by  Congress  and  Washington. 

6.  As  inspector,  introduces  organization  and  discipline  in  Wash- 

ington's army  at  Valley  Forge. 

7.  Appointed  major  general  and  inspector  general. 

8.  Steuben's   "Regulations    for   the   Order   and   Discipline   of    the 

Troops  of  the  United  States." 

9.  Light  infantry  and  bayonet  introduced. 

10.  In  the  Virginia  Campaign. 

11.  Yorktown. 

12.  Recommends  a  military  academy. 

13.  President  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati. 

14.  Settles  in  New  York — regent  of  New  York  University. 

Special  Reference: 

Kapp,  Friedrick,  Life  of  Frederick  William  von  Steuben. 

Additional  Reference: 

Greene,  G.  W.,  The  German  Element  in  the   War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

Subject  for  Study 

17.     Marquis  de  La  Fayette:     Friend  of  America 

Whereas,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and 
connections,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
United  States,  without  pension  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to 
risk  his  life  in  our  cause,  therefore,  Resolved,  that  his  services  be  accepted, 
and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family,  and  connections,  he 
have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States. — Coxgeess  of  the  United  States,  1777. 

1.  Youth  and  college  life. 

2.  Court  life  at  Paris. 

3.  Courtship  and  marriage. 

4.  Military  career  in  France. 

5.  Interest  in  America. 

6.  Campaigning  in  America. 

7.  In  the  French  Revolution. 
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8.  Five  years  in  dungeon  depths. 

9.  Visits  United  States,  1824. 
10.     In  July  Revolution,  1830. 

Special  References: 

Holland,  It.  S.,  Lafayette. 

Morgan,  George,  The  True  La  Fayette. 

Additional  References: 

Brooks,  E.  S.,  The  True  Story  of  La  Fayette. 
Guedalla,  Philip,  Fathers  of  the  Revolution. 
Sedgwick,  Henry  D.,  La  Fayette. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  Jr.,  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 2  vols. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SOME   HEROINES 

The  sharpest  challenge  which  the  American  woman  of  today  must  meet 
is  that  of  the  women  of  1776.  The  unfinished  product  of  democratic  ideas, 
she  must  bear  comparison  in  fundamental  things  with  women  who  were  the 
very  flower  of  the  old  order — an  order  which,  whatever  its  limitations,  was 
still  the  highest  average  the  world  had  then  struck. — Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

History  has  largely  been  written  by  men  about  men.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  newer  history  deals  with  women  as  well  as  men. 
Tardily,  women  are  gaining  recognition  for  their  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Much  of  the  materials  for  the  study 
of  women  in  the  Revolution  has  long  since  perished,  but  a  few 
works  of  general  character  serve  to  give  a  meager  understanding 
of  their  importance.  Geraldine  Brooks,  Mrs.  Ellet,  and  the  Greens 
(Harry  C.  and  Mary  W.)  have  done  much  to  preserve  the  record 
of  heroism,  intrepid  courage,  resourcefulness,  hardships,  suf- 
fering, and  mental  anguish  of  the  patriotic  and  loyal  women  of  the 
dawn  of  the  American  Republic. 

Happily  there  have  of  late  appeared  a  number  of  biographies 
of  outstanding  women  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution — not  nearly 
as  many  as  should  be,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  give  us  some 
comprehension  and  understanding  of  their  work  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  independence  and  the  building  of  the 
nation. 

As  representative  of  the  women  of  the  period,  Martha  Washington, 
Catherine  Schuyler,  Mercy  Warren,  Betsy  Ross,  Nancy  Hart, 
Abigail  Adams,  Eliza  Pinckney,  and  Dolly  Madison  have  been 
chosen. 

Subject  for  Study 

18.     Martha  Washington:     First  Lady  of  the  United  States 

I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  woman  so  busy  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night  as  was  Lady  Washington,  providing  comfort  for  the  sick  sol- 
diers. .  .  .  A  woman  not  wise  or  great  in  any  shining  worldly  sense;  but 
largely  endowed  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  that  conspire  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  noble  and  rounded  character. — Anxe  Holungsworth  Wharton. 

1.  A  little  Virginia  maid. 

2.  Courtship  and  marriage  to  Daniel  Parke  Custis. 

3.  The  young  colonel — Washington. 
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4.  Life  at  Mount  Vernon. 

5.  Trying  days. 

6.  Life  in  camp — Valley  Forge. 

7.  Mount  Vernon  again. 

8.  First  Lady. 

9.  Philadelphia. 

10.     Last  days  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Special  References: 

Brooks,  Geraldine,  Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days. 
Green,  H.  C.  and  M.  W.,  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,  Vol.  II. 
Minnigerode,  Meade,  Some  American  Ladies. 
Wharton,  Anne  H.,  Martha  Washington. 

Additional  References: 

Ellet,  Elizabeth  E.,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  II. 
Lossing,  B.  J.,  Life  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington. 

Subject  for  Study 
19.     Catherine    Schuyler:     Aristocratic    Rebel 

Catherine  Schuyler,  the  "Sweet  Kitty  V.  R."  of  General  Philip  Schuyler'i 
youth,  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  intelligence,  able  and  glad  to 
second  her  husband's  public  labors.  With  her  own  hands  she  applied  the 
torch  to  her  fields  of  growing  grain  in  order  that  it  should  not  afford  sus- 
tenance to  the  enemy. — Bayard  Tuckerman. 

1.  Life  in  a  Dutch  manor. 

2.  "Sweet  Kitty  V.  R." 

3.  Marriage  to  Philip  Schuyler. 

4.  Managing  the  Schuyler  household. 

5.  Caring  for  the  wounded. 
G.  Building  a  mansion. 

7.  Hostess  to  a  prisoner  general. 

8.  Charity  and  liberality. 

Special  Reference: 

Humphreys,  Mary  Gay,  Catherine  Schuyler. 

Additional  Reference: 

Ellet,  Elizabeth  E.,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I. 
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Subject  for  Study 

20.     Betsy  Ross:     Quaker  Flag  Maker 

By  the  following  day  her  fast  flying  fingers  had  finished  the  first  sample 
of  Old  Glory.  She  notified  Colonel  Ross  and  Mr.  Morris,  who,  in  compli- 
mentary terms,  expressed  complete  satisfaction  with  the  flag. — Edwin  S. 
Parry. 

1.  Daughter  of  a  Quaker  Tory. 

2.  Marriage  to  John  Ross,  patriot. 

3.  A  business  woman. 

4.  Seamstress  for  a  nation. 

5.  The  Stars  and  Stripes. 
C.  The  flag  business. 

7.     Ripe  old  age  and  a  "patron  saint." 

Special  References: 

Green,  H.  C.  and  M.  W.,  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,  Vol.  III. 
Parry,  Edwin  S.,  Betsy  Ross,  Quaker  Rebel. 

Subject  for  Study 

21.     Nancy    Hart:     Georgia's    "War   Woman" 

There  are  other  heroines  to  whom  history  has  paid  more  attention,  ana 
whose  deeds  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and  story;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  more  devoted  to  the  high  cause  of  freedom,  or  more  courageous,  or  de- 
pended less  on  aid  from  others,  than  Aunt  Nancy  Hart.  In  this  last 
respect,  the  war  woman  of  Georgia  stands  alone  in  history. — Joel  Chandleb 
Harris. 

1.  Girlhood  in  frontier  North  Carolina. 

2.  Life  on  the  Georgia  frontier. 

3.  Wife  of  a  "poor  stick." 

4.  Tory  depredations. 

5.  War  work. 

a.  Capture  of  five  Tories. 

b.  Spy  service. 

c.  Defending  a  fort. 

6.  Wanderings. 

Special  References : 

Green,  H.  C.  and  M.  W.,  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,  Vol.  II. 
Harris,  Joel  C.,  Stories  of  Georgia. 

Additional  Reference: 

Ellet,  Elizabeth  E.,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  II. 
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Subject  for  Study 

22.     Mercy    Warren:     Patriot,    Poetess,    and    Historian 

One  of  the  really  great  leaders  of  thought  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  indeed,  for  many  years  leading  up  to  the  crisis,  was  Mercy  Otis 
Warren,  a  Massachusetts  woman  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence was  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  noted  women  of  her  day. — Haebt 
C.  akd  Mary  W.  Green. 

1.  A  New  England  girl. 

2.  Education. 

3.  The  Otis  patriots. 

4.  Mrs.   Warren   and   Mrs.   Adams   exchange   letters — Committees 

of  Correspondence. 

5.  Patriot  poetess. 

6.  The  Warren  home,  gathering  place  of  patriots. 

7.  Historian  of  the  Revolution. 

8.  Ripe  old  age. 

Special  References: 

Brown,  Alice,  Mercy  Warren. 

Green,  H.  C.  and  M.  W.,  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,  Vol.  III. 

Additional  Reference : 

Ellet,  Elizabeth  E.,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I. 

Subject  for  Study 

23.     Eliza  Pinckney:     Mother  of  Distinguished  Sons 

She  had  spared  no  sacrifice  or  pain  to  train  the  young  minds  given  to  her 
care,  and  she  was  greatly  rewarded.  The  services  of  her  sons  to  their  coun- 
try continued  with  their  lives.  They  were  chosen  by  Washington  himself  for 
important  offices,  and  performed  them  well, — Thomas  Pinckney  being  sent 
as  minister  to  England  and  to  Spain  and  Colonel  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney was  sent  by  President  Jefferson  as  minister  to  Prance,  and  both  were 
candidates  for  President. — Harriott  Horry  Ravenee. 

1.  First  days  in  South  Carolina. 

2.  Managing  a  plantation. 

3.  Courtship  and  marriage  to  Charles  Pinckney. 

4.  Plantation  life. 

5.  Mother  of  distinguished  sons,  Charles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas 

Pinckney. 

6.  Indian  depredations. 

7.  Hardships  in  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolution. 

8.  Honored  old  age. 

Special  References: 

Brooks,  Geraldine,  Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days. 
Ravenel,  Harriott  H.,  Eliza  Pinckney. 
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Subject  for  Study 

24.     Abigail   Adams:     Second   First   Lady 

It  was  never  given  to  her  to  perform  deeds  of  heroism  for  country  or  for 
cause,  but  her  life  was  always  so  lived  that  we  feel  that  she  would  have  gone 
to  the  scaffold  if  necessary  with  the  same  quiet,  gracious  dignity  which  al- 
ways characterized  her,  from  the  little  farm-house  at  Braintree  to  the  gilded 
drawing-rooms  of  the  French  and  English  Courts,  or  to  the  unfinished  par- 
lours of  the  White  House. — Harky  C.  and  Mary  W.  Green. 

1.  Life  in  a  New  England  parsonage. 

2.  Marriage  to  John  Adams. 

3.  Ten  years  at  Braintree. 

4.  Trying  days. 

5.  Managing  a  farm. 
C.  Life  in  London. 

7.  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

8.  Second  First  Lady — opens  the  new  White  House  in  Washington. 

9.  A  voluminous  letter  writer, 
10.  Back  to  Massachusetts. 

Special  References: 

Bobbe,  Dorothie,  Abigail  Adams,  the  Second  First  Lady. 

Brooks,  Geraldine,  Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days. 

Green,   H.   C.  and  Mary   W.,  Pioneer  Mothers   of  America,   Vols.   II 

and  III. 
Minnigerode,  Meade,  Some  American  Ladies. 
Richards,  Laura  E.,  Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times. 

Additional  References: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Portraits  of  American  Women. 

Ellet,  Elizabeth  E.,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  II. 

Subject  for  Study 

25.     Dolly   Madison:     The    Nation's    Hostess 

Dolly  Madison  had  already  won  such  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  any  one  who  did  not  have  a  cordial,  friendly  feeling  toward  her. 
This  First  Lady  of  the  Land  was  but  the  mature,  warm-hearted,  thoughtful 
Dolly  of  earlier  plantation  days,  as  genuine  a  favorite  amid  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  her  high  position  as  she  had  been  in  the  circumscribed  life  of 
her  Quaker  girlhood. — Elizabeth  L.  Dean. 

1.  A  North  Carolina  Quakeress. 

2.  Life  on  a  Virginia  plantation. 

3.  Removal  to  Philadelphia. 
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4.  Marriage  to  John  Todd. 

5.  The  dread  yellow  fever. 

6.  A   brilliant  event — marriage  of  Dolly  Payne  Todd  and  James 

Madison. 

7.  Life  at  Montpelier. 

8.  Washington  social  life. 

9.  The  nation's  hostess — Queen  Dolly. 

10.  Mrs.  Madison  flees  the  palace. 

11.  Montpelier  and  Virginia  again. 

12.  Entertaining  a  marquis. 

13.  Penury — sale  of  Montpelier. 

14.  Last  days  in  Washington. 

Special  References: 

Dean,  Elizabeth  L.,  Dolly  Madison,  the  Nation's  Hostess. 
Goodwin,  Maud  W.,  Dolly  Madison. 

Green,  H.  C.  and  M.  W.,  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,  Vol.  III. 
Minnigerode,  Meade,  Some  American  Ladies. 

Additional  References: 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Wives. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Dolly  Madison.  Edited  by  Her  Niece. 


CHAPTER     V 

BUILDERS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  the  radical  leaders  who  agitated 
for  independence  until  it  was  declared,  and  the  military  leaders 
who  fought  for  independence  until  it  was  won,  may  be  called 
builders  of  the  Republic.  And  yet  there  is  an  additional  group  of 
men  whose  work  was  essentially  in  the  field  of  constructive  states- 
manship. Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Washington  naturally  belong 
to  this  group  of  constructive  builders,  but  have  been  used  as  repre- 
sentative men  in  another.  And  some  of  the  men  included  in  the 
"builders"  might  also  have  been  considered  in  others. 

The  choice  of  men  to  represent  the  "builders"  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  wide  range  of  selection.  The  roster  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  alone  contains  the  names  of  fifty-five 
distinguished  Americans,  practically  every  one  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  upper  governing  class.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  along  with 
the  radical  democrats  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
Samuel  Adams  was  absent  from  the  Convention,  spoke  of  the  men 
gathered  at  Philadelphia  as  "an  assembly  of  demigods."  Others 
have  said  that  the  ability  of  the  body  could  be  duplicated  in  any 
one  of  two  or  three  other  representative  bodies  of  the  age. 

Whether  the  preceding  views  are  correct  or  not,  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  single  out  five  names  from  a  list  made  up  of  John 
Dickinson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Robert  Morris,  Edmund 
Pendleton,  Charles  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Joseph  Galloway,  Roger  Sherman,  James  Wilson, 
George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Henry 
Laurens,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Rufus  King,  James  Madison,  and 
John  Marshall.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  only 
a   few   of  the  constructive   thinkers   and  builders   of   their   day. 

Five  men  have  been  chosen  to  represent  this  group.  They  are 
Robert  Morris,  who  largely  financed  the  Revolution;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  work  as  a  diplomat  was  all  important;  Alexander 
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Hamilton,  whose  financial  policies  established  American  credit  and 
strengthened  the  federal  government;  James  Madison,  the  real 
father  of  the  Constitution;  and  John  Marshall,  whose  work  in  the 
Supreme  Court  did  so  much  to  weld  the  states  into  a  nation. 

Subject  for  Study 
26.     Robert   Morris:     Financier   of   the    Revolution 

Congress  turned  to  him  as  the  only  man  who  could  correct  the  public 
money  and  establish  a  sound  and  healthy  credit.  The  place  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Finances  was  offered  him.  He  took  it,  and  almost  immediately 
the  effect  of  his  business  habits  and  vigorous  mind  was  felt. — John  Bach 
McMaster. 

1.  English  background. 

2.  Youth  in  Philadelphia. 

3.  Business  ventures. 

4.  Courtship  and  marriage  to  Miss  White. 

5.  Leading  Philadelphia  merchant. 

6.  Conservative  patriot. 

a.  Non-importation. 

6.  Committee  of  Safety. 

r.  Pennsylvania  Assembly. 

d.  Continental  Congress. 

e.  Secret  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

7.  Financing  the  Revolution. 

a.  World  commerce. 

b.  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

c.  Bank  of  North  America. 

d.  Bills    of   Credit. 

e.  Contracts  and  supplies. 
/.  Paying  the  soldiers. 

8.  The  Philadelphia  Convention. 

9.  Land  speculations. 

a.  Wild  lands. 

b.  Washington   City  realtor. 
10.     Bankruptcy  and  debtor's  prison. 

Special  References: 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 
Sumner,  W.  G.,  Robert  Morris. 
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Subject  for  Study 

27.     Benjamin  Franklin:     First  American  Diplomat 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  American  philosopher,  the  first  American  in- 
ventor,the  first  American  electrician,  almost  the  first  American  man  of  letters, 
certainly  the  first  American  diplomat,  whose  skill  threw  the  arms  of  friendly 
France  into  the  scale  and  swung  the  balance  of  our  fortunes  from  despair 
to  victory.  He  lived  a  strangely  varied  life  and  perhaps  served  the  world 
in  more  directions  than  any  other  man  in  history. — Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 

1.  Rise  of  a  self-made  man. 

a.  Ancestry. 

b.  Education. 

c.  Printer's  apprentice. 

2.  Removal  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia. 

3.  First  trip   to  London. 

4.  Achievements  as  a  private  citizen. 

a.  Public  library. 

b.  Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

c.  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

d.  Philosophical  Society. 

e.  The  Franklin  stove  and  other  useful  inventions. 
/.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

g.  Union  fire  department. 
h.  Charity  hospital. 
i.  Street  lighting,  paving,  etc. 
j.  Electricity. 

5.  Public  service. 

a.  Clerk  of  Assembly. 

6.  Speaker  of  Assembly. 

c.  President  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Colonial  agent  in  England. 

7.  Statesman. 

a.  Albany  Plan  of  Union. 

b.  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

c.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

d.  Articles  of  Confederation. 

e.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention. 
/'.  Philadelphia  Convention  and  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

8.  Postmaster  General 

a.  Reorganization. 

b.  Civil  service. 
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9.     Diplomat. 

a.  Agent  to  Indians. 

b.  Mission  to  Canada. 

c.  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France,  1778. 

d.  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783. 

e.  Minister  to  France. 
10.     Versatility  of  the  man. 

Special  References : 

Fay,  Bernard,  Franklin,  the  Apostle  of  Modern  Times. 

Ford,  P.  L.,  The  Many  Sided  Franklin. 

Russell,  Phillips,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  First  Civilized  American. 

Smythe,  J.  H.,  The  Amazing  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Sparks,  E.  E.,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Additional  References : 

Bruce,  W.  C,  Benjamin  Franklin  Self  Revealed.  2  vols. 
Fisher,  S.  G.,  The  True  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  Autobiography. 
Guedalla,  Philip,  Fathers  of  the  Revolution. 
McMaster,  J.  B.,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Man  of  Letters. 
Morse,  J.  T.,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Oswald,  J.  C,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer. 

Subject  for  Study 

28.     Alexander  Hamilton:     Organizer  of  American   Finance 

He  smote  the  rock  of  natural  resources  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue 
gushed  forth;  he  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit  and  it  sprang  upon 
its  feet. — Daniel  Webster. 

1.  Uncertainty  of  parentage. 

2.  Boyhood  in  Nevis. 

3.  Merchant's  clerk. 

4.  New  York  and  King's  College. 

5.  A  youthful  patriot. 

a.  Speech  in  "the  Fields." 

b.  Replies  to  Samuel  Seabury. 

c.  Resists  mob  violence. 

d.  Organizes  a  company  of  artillery. 

6.  A  brilliant  soldier. 

a.  Captain  of  artillery. 

b.  Aide-de-camp  to  Washington. 

c.  Bravery  at  Yorktown. 

7.  Marriage  to  Elizabeth  Schuyler. 

8.  Legal  career. 
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9.     Work  for  a  stronger  union. 

a.  Letter  on  finance  and  taxation. 

b.  Letter  on  a  bank. 

c.  Letter  on  the  Constitution. 

d.  The  Annapolis  Convention. 

e.  The  Philadelphia  Convention — Hamilton's  Plan  of  Gov- 

ernment. 
/.  The  Federalist. 
g.  Leader  of  New  York  Ratification  Convention. 

10.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

a.  Report  on  public  credit. 

b.  Funding  and  assumption. 

c.  The  excise  tax. 

d.  The  United  States  Bank. 

e.  The  mint  and  coinage. 
/.  Manufactures. 

11.  Politics. 

a.  Leader  of  the  Federalist  Party. 

b.  Political  rivalries — Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Burr. 

c.  Duel  with  Burr. 

Special  References: 

Bowers,  C.  G.,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 
Ford,  Henry  J.,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Sparks,  E.  E.  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 

Warshow,    Robert    I.,   Alexander   Hamilton,    First   American   Business 
Man. 

Additional  References: 

Butler,  N.  M.,  Building  the  American  Nation. 

Hamilton,  A.  M.,  The  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Lodge,  H.  C.j  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Oliver,  F.  S.,  Alexander  Hamilton — An  Essay  on  American  Union. 

Sumner,  W.  G.,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Vandenburg,  A.    H.,   The   Greatest  American — Alexander  Hamilton. 

Subject  for  Study 

29.     James  Madison:     Father  of  the  Constitution 

June  28,  1836,  the  date  of  James  Madison's  death,  "the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  of  Virginia  in  1788  had 
affixed  the  seal  of  James  Madison  as  the  father  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." — John  Quincy  Adams. 

1.  A  modest  Virginia  youtb. 

2.  Education — Princeton. 
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3.  A  young  patriot. 

a.  Committee  of  Safety. 

b.  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention. 

c.  Legislator — religious   reform. 

d.  Member  of  Congress. 

4.  The  Philadelphia  Convention. 

a.  Madison's  leadership. 

6.  The  Madison  or  Virginia  Plan  of  Government. 

c.  Compromises. 

d.  Work  for  ratification. 

e.  The  Federalist. 

f.  Virginia  Ratification  Convention. 

5.  Marriage  to  Dolly  Payne  Todd — life  at  Montpelier. 

6.  Politics. 

a.  Member  of  Congress. 

b.  Leader  of  Jeffersonian  party. 

c.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions. 

7.  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  President  of  the  United  States. 

a.  Second  War  for  Independence, 
6.  Flight  from  Washington. 
c.  Nationalist  leader. 

9.  Later  career. 

a.  Work  for  education. 

6.  Member   of  the   Virginia   Constitutional   Convention   of 

1829-1830. 
c.  Sale  and  publication  of  Notes  on  the  Constitution  and 

other  papers. 

Special  References: 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  II. 
Farrand,  Max,  Fathers  of  the  Constitution. 
Gay,  Sidney,  James  Madison. 

Additional  References: 

Butler,  N.  M.,  Building  the  American  Nation. 
Hunt,  Gaillard,  James  Madison. 

Subject  for  Study 

30.     John    Marshall:     Exponent    of    Nationalism 

A  great  English  statesman  said,  "The  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man."  John  Marshall  became  and  was  the  great  expounder  of  its  dor- 
mant  and   far-reaching   powers.     He    helped    to   achieve    independence    by 
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his  sword  in  his  youth  and  in  his  manhood  created  a  nation  by  his  judicial 
pen.  Of  him  it  has  been  felicitously  said,  "Marshall  found  the  constitution 
paper  and  made  it  a  power;  he  found  it  a  skeleton  and  clothed  it  with  flesh 
and  blood." — Robert  Falligant. 

John  Marshall  was  born  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  any  country  in  which 
Providence  should  have  cast  him. — William  Pinckney. 

1.  Life  on  the  Virginia  frontier. 

2.  Education — William  and  Mary. 

3.  Military  career. 

a.  Captain  of  the  line. 

b.  Judge  advocate  of  the  army. 

4.  Leader  of  the  Virginia  bar. 

5.  Public  service. 

a.  Member  of  legislature. 

b.  Member  of  Virginia  Ratification  Convention — 

defends  Constitution. 

c.  Member  of  Congress. 

d.  The  French  mission. 

e.  Secretary  of  State. 

6.  Author,  Life  of  George  Washington. 

7.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

a.  Marbury  vs.  Madison. 

b.  The  Burr  trial. 

c.  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland. 

d.  Fletcher  vs.  Peck. 

e.  Dartmouth  College  case. 
/.  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden. 

8.  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  1829-1830. 

9.  Significance  of  his  work. 

Special  References: 

Bruce,  P.  A.,  The  Virginia  Plutarch.  2  vols. 
Magruder,  A.  B.,  John  Marshall. 

Additional  References : 

Beveridge,  A.  J.,  Life  of  John  Marshall.  4  vols. 
Butler,  N.  M.,  Building  the  American  Nation. 
Thayer,  J.  B.,  John  Marshall. 
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nam's. $12.00.  (18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25) 
Greene,  F.  V.  General  Greene.  Appleton.  1931.  $2.00.  (7) 
Harris,  Joel  C.  Stories  of  Georgia.  American  Book  Co.  76  cents.  (21) 
Harlow,  R.  V.  Samuel  Adams.  Holt.  1923.  $3.00.  (3) 
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Haworth,   Paul  Leland.   George    Washington,   Country    Gentleman.   Bobbs- 

Merrill.  1925.  $3.00.  (6) 
Holland,  Rupert  Sargent.  La  Fayette  for  Young  Americans.  Macrae-Smith. 

1922.  $1.75  (17) 

— Mad  Anthony.  Century.  1931.  $2.00.  (10) 

Hosmer,  J.  K.  Samuel  Adams.  Houghton.  1885.  $1.25.  (3) 

Humphreys,  Mary  Gay.  Catherine  Schuyler.  Scribner's.  1896.  $1.25.  (19) 

James,  James  Alton.  The  Life  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  Chicago  Press.  1928. 

$5.00.  (9) 
Jones,  John  Paul.  Commemoratio?i  at  Annapolis,  April  24,  1906.  Government 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  1907. 
Kapp,    Friedrich.   Life    of  Frederick    William   von  Steuben.    Mason   Bros. 

1859.  (16) 
Magruder,  A.  B.  John  Marshall.  Houghton.  1928.  $2.00.  (30) 
Minnigerode,    Meade.   Some   American   Ladies.   Putnam's.    1926.   $3.50.    (18, 

24,  25) 
Morgan,  George.  Patrick  Henry.  Lippincott.  1929.  $3.00.   (2) 

The  True  La  Fayette.  Lippincott.  1919.  $3.00.  (17) 

Moses,  Belle.  Paul  Revere,  Torch  Bearer  of  the  Revolution.  Appleton.  1929. 

$1.75.  (12) 
Parry,  Edwin  S.  Betsy  Ross,  Quaker  Rebel.  Winston.  1930.  $2.00.  (20) 
Pell,  John.  Ethan  Allen.  Houghton.  1930.  $5.00.  (13) 
Ravenel,  Harriott  H.  Eliza  Pinckney.  Scribner's.  1896.  $1.25.  (23) 
Richards,  Laura  E.  Abigail  Adams.  Appleton.  1931.  $2.00.  (24) 
Ritter,  Halstead  L.  Washington  as  a  Business  Man.  Sears.  1931.  $3.50.  (6) 
Russell,   Phillips.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  First   Civilized  American.  Bren- 

tano's.  1927.  $5.00.  (27) 

John  Paul  Jones.  Brentano's.  1927.  (Blue  Ribbon  Books.)  $1.00.  (8) 

Sellers,    Charles    C.   Benedict   Arnold,    the   Proud    Warrior.    Minton.    1930. 

$3.50.   (14) 
Sherwin,  Oscar.  Benedict  Arnold,  Patriot  and  Traitor.  Century.  1931.  $3.50. 

(14) 
Smythe,  J.   H.  The  Amazing  Benjamin  Franklin.  Stokes.  1929.  $3.00.   (27) 
Sparks,  Edwin  E.  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation.  Macmillan.  1930.  $1.50. 

(3,  4,  5,  6,  26,  27,  28) 
Sumner,  Yvr.  G.  Robert  Morris,  Financier,  and  Finances  of  American  Revo- 
lution. Dodd.  1912.  $1.00.  (26) 
Taylor,  Emerson  G.  Paid  Revere.  Dodd.  1930.  (12) 
Thayer,  Wm.  R.  George  Washington.  Houghton.  1922.  $3.50.  (6) 
Warshow,  Robert  Irvin.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Greenberg.  1931.  (28) 
Wilstach,  Paul.  Jefferson  and  Monticello.  Doubleday.   1925.  $5.00.  (5) 
Wharton,  Anne  H.  Martha  Washington.  Scribner's.  1897.  $1.60.  (18) 
Woodward,  W.  E.  George  W ashington,  The  Image  and  the  Man.  Liveright. 

1926.  $4.00.  (6) 


ADDITIONAL    REFERENCE    BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  books  in  the  following  list  are  not  in  the  University  Extension  Library, 
but  they  will  be  sent  from  the  General  Library  whenever  available.  Those 
following  this  course  are  requested  not  to  depend  on  the  Extension  Library 
Service  for  these  books  but  to  try  to  get  them  from  local  private  or  public 
libraries.  While  not  essential  to  the  course,  it  will  add  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  it  if  these  books  can  be  secured. 

The  numerals  following  each  title  indicate  the  meetings  in  which  they  occur. 

Armstrong,  John.  "Life  of  Anthony  Wayne."  Library  of  American  Biogra- 
phy. First  Series,  Vol.  IV.  (10) 
Barnes,  J.  Anthony  Wayne,  Hero  of  Stony  Point.  Appleton.  1916.  $1.75.  (10) 
Beveridge,  A.  J.  Life  of  John  Marshall.  4  vols.  Houghton.  1919.  $20.00.  (30) 
Bradford,  Gamaliel.  Portraits  of  American  Women.  Houghton.  1919.  $3.00. 
(24) 

Wives.  Harper.  1925.  $3.50.  (25) 

Brady,  C.  T.  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  Appleton.  1900.  $3.00.   (8) 
Brooks,  E.  S.  The  True  Story  of  La  Fayette.  Lothrop.  1899.  $2.00.  (17) 
Bruce,  W.  C.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Self  Revealed.  2  vols.   Putnam's.   1917. 

$10.00.  (27) 
Buell,  A.  C.  Paul  Jones.  Scribner's.  1900.  $2.00.  (8) 
Butler,   N.  M.  Building   the    American   Nation.   Scribner's.    1923.    (3,   5,   6, 

28,  29,  30) 
Carrington,  H.  B.  Washington  the  Soldier.  Scribner's.  1899.  $3.00.  (6) 
Chamberlain,  Mellen.  John  Adams.  Houghton.  1898.  $3.00.  (4) 
Conway,  M.  D.  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  2  vols.  Putnam's.  1928.  $5.00.  (15) 
Curtis,  W.  E.  The  True  Thomas  Jefferson.  Lippincott.  $3.50.  1926.  (5) 
Dodd,  W.  E.  Statesmen  of  the  Old  South.  Macmillan.  1911.  $2.00.  (5) 
Ellet,  Elizabeth  F.  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution.  2  vols.  Macrae- 
Smith.  1900.  $7.00.  (18,  19,  21,  22,  24) 
Everett,  A.  H.  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  Little.  1848.  (2) 
Farrington,  C.  C.  Paul  Revere  and  his  Famous  Ride.  Bedford  Print  Shop. 

1923.  $1.50.  (12) 
Fisher,  S.  G.  The  True  Benjamin  Franklin.  Lippincott.  1899.  $5.00.  (27) 
Ford,  Henry  J.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Scribner's.  1924.  $2.00.  (28) 
Ford,  P.  L.  The  True  George  Washington.  Lippincott.  1926.  $3.50.  (6) 
Franklin,  Benjamin.  Autobiography.  Dutton.  80  cents.   (27) 
Fraser,  C.  C.  John  Paul  Jones.  Barse  &  Hopkins.  1922.  (8) 
Glazier,  Willard.  Heroes  of  Three  Wars.  Hubbard  Bros.,  Philadelphia.  1884. 

(7,  10,  13) 
Golder,  F.  A.  John  Paul  Jones  in  Russia.  Doubleday.  1927.  (8) 
Gould,  F.  J.  Thomas  Paine.  Dodd.  1925.  $1.75.  (15) 

Greene,  G.  W.  The  German  Element  in  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  1876.  (16) 

Life    of  Major-General  Nathaniel   Greene.   3  vols.    Putnam's.    1928. 

$9.00.  (7) 
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Guedalla,  Philip.  Fathers  of  the  Revolution.  Garden  City.  1926.  $1.00.  (3,  6, 

17,  27,  28) 
Hamilton,  A.  M.  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Scribner's.  1911.  (28) 
Hartley,  C.  B.  Life  of  Major-General  Henry  Lee.  Derby.  1859.  (11) 
Henry,  W.  W.  Patrick  Henry,  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches.  3  vols. 

(2) 
Hill,  G.  C.  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Burt.  $1.25.  (14) 
Johnston,  R.  M.  Leading  American  Soldiers.  Holt.  $2.00.  1907.  (7) 
Lodge,  H.  C.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Houghton.  1898.  $2.00.    (28) 
Lossing,  B.  J.  Life  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington.  Harper.  1886.  (18) 
McCoy,  Samuel  D.  This  Man  Adams.  Brentano's.  1929.   (4) 
McMaster,  J.  B.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Man  of  Letters.  Houghton.  1928.  $2.00. 

(27) 
Memoirs   and  Letters  of  Dolly  Madison.  Edited  by  Her  Niece.   Houghton. 

1888.  (25) 
Morse,  J.  T.,  Jr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Houghton.  1928.  $2.00.  (27) 
Muzzey,  D.  S.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Scribner's.  1918.  $1.50.  (5) 
Nock,  A.  J.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Harcourt.  1926.  $2.75.  (5) 
Oliver,   F.   S.  Alexander  Hamilton — An   Essay   on  American    Union.   Put- 
nam's. $5.00.  (28) 
Oswald,  J.  C.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer.  Doubleday.  1917.  $2.00.   (27) 
Preston,  John  Hyde.   Gentleman  Rebel,  the   Exploits   of  Anthony   Wayne. 

Farrar.  1930.  $5.00.  (10) 
Prussing,  E.  E.  Estate  of  George  Washington  Deceased.  Little.  1927.  $6.00. 

(6) 
Sedgwick,  Henry  Dwight.  La  Fayette.  Bobbs.  1928.  (17) 
Seitz,  Don  C.  Uncommon  Americans.  Bobbs.  1925.  $3.00.  (13) 
Sparks,  Jared.  Ethan  Allen.  Harper.  1849.  (13) 

Life  and  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  Harper.  1849.   (14) 

Sumner,  W.  G.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Dodd.  1912.  $1.00.  (28) 

Thayer,  J.  B.  John  Marshall.  Houghton.  1912.  50  cents.  (30) 

Thomas,  Lowell  J.  Hero  of  Vincennes :  the  Story  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 

Houghton.  1930.  (9) 
Tower,  Charlemagne,  Jr.    The   Marquis  de  La   Fayette   in    the   Revolution. 

2  vols.  1901.  $4.00  each.  (17) 
Tudor,  William.  Life  of  James  Otis.  Wells  &  Lilly.  1823.  (1) 
Tyler,  M.  C.  Patrick  Henry.  Houghton.  1917.  $1.25.  (2) 

Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I.  (1) 

Vandenburg,  A.  H.  The  Greatest  American,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Putnam's. 

1921.  $2.50.   (28) 
Wells,  W.  V.  Samuel  Adams.  3  vols.  Little.  1865.  (3) 
Wilson,  Woodrow.  George  Washington,  Harper.  1903.  $1.50.  (6) 
Wirt,  William.  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  Burt.  1903.  $1.00.  (2) 
Wister,  Owen.  The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington.  Macmillan.  1917.  $2.00.   (6) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  program,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  us  review 
copies  of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Numerals  indicate  meetings  in  which  books  are  used. 

Appleton  (D.)  &  Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City.  (7,  12,  24) 

American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (21) 

Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc.,  448  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (8) 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  18  University  Sq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (6) 

Brentano's,  Fifth  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City.  (27) 

Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (10,  14,  27) 

Crowell  (Thomas  Y.)  Co.,  393  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (18,  23,  24) 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (12) 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York.  (5) 

Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc.,  160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.   (28) 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (15) 

Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (3) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (3,  5,  6,  9,  14,  15,  28,  29,  30) 

Lippincott  (J.  B.)  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia.  (2) 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (4,  5,  27) 

Liveright  (Horace),  29  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City.  (6) 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd  Co.,  275  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (25) 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (3,  4,  5,  6,  26,  27,  28) 

Macrae-Smith  Co.,  1712  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia.  (17) 

Minton,  Balch  &  Co.,  205  E  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  (14,  24) 

Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City.  (18,  20,  23,  24,  25) 

Scribner's   (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (5,  6,  10,  11,  18, 

19,  22,  23,  25,  28,  29,  30) 
Sears  Publishing  Co.,  114  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City.   (6,  15) 
Stokes  (F.  A.)  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.   (27) 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  (9) 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  (2,  5,  6,  9,  29,  30) 
Winston  (John  C.)  Co.,  1106  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  (28) 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.   (29) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course  Heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For 
this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary 
references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  chapter  or  club 
pays  transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that 
are  sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  chapters  or  clubs 
desiring  to  borrow  material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so 
by  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  members  of  registered  groups  have  the 
first  choice  of  material.  Postage  will  be  paid  on  all  material  sent  to 
North  Carolina  registered  groups. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  through  the 
second  year,  $5.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $7.00  elsewhere. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  re- 
quested to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which  the 
meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to  the 
date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of 
no  importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to  supply 
a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

The  Schedule  of  Meetings  is  based  on  the  five  chapters  of  the  foregoing 
bulletin,  to  which  page  numbers  are  given  for  each  subject.  The  titles  of 
the  books  following  each  topic  are  the  recommended  references.  Unless 
they  are  out  of  print,  they  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Extension  Division. 
If  they  are  out  of  print,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  found  in  local 
private  or  public  libraries. 

First  Meeting:  Vindicator  of  American  Rights  (PP-  9-10) 

Date 

1.  Otis'  Protest  against  the  Writs  of  Assistance  (Bowen,  James  Otis) 

Led   by 

2.  Rights  of  America  Proved  (Bowen,  James  Otis) 

Led   by 

3.  The  Eclipse  of  a  Patriot  (Bowen,  James  Otis) 

Led   by 

Second  Meeting:  The  First  Revolutionary  Leader  of  Virginia 

(p.  10) 

Date 

1.  Henry  Attacks  the  King's  Prerogative  in  the  Parson's  Cause  (Mor- 

gan, Patrick  Henry) 

Led   by 

2.  Henry  as  a  Leader  (Bruce,  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  I) 

Led   by 

3.  Henry  as  a  Revolutionary  Governor  (Morgan,  Patrick  Henry) 

Led   by 

Third  Meeting:  The  Promoter  of  the  Revolution  (p.  11) 

Date 

1.  Adams  as  the  Penman  of  the  Revolution  (Harlow,  Samuel  Adams) 

Led   by 

2.  Adams  Organizes  a  Party  of  Opposition  (Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams) 

Led   by 

3.  Adams  Advocates  Independence  (Sparks,  The  Men  Who  Made  the 

Nation) 

Led   by 
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Fourth  Meeting:  The  Statesman  of  the  Revolution     (pp.  11-12) 

Date 

1.  Adams  in  the  Continental  Congress  (Morse,  John  Adams) 

Led   by 

2.  Adams  and  State  Governments  (Morse,  John  Adams) 

Led   by 

3.  Adams  as  a  Diplomat  (Sparks,  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation) 

Led   by 

4.  Adams'  Significant  Contributions   (Adams,  The  Adams  Family) 

Led   by 

Fifth  Meeting:  The  Apostle  of  Democracy  (pp.  12-13) 

Date 

1.  Jefferson  Writes  the  Declaration  (Chinard,  Thomas  Jefferson) 

Led   by 

2.  Jefferson  the  Democratic   Planter   (Wilstach,  Jefferson  and  Mon- 

ticello) 

Led   by 

3.  Jefferson  a  Democratic  Reformer   (Bruce,  The  Virginia  Plutarch) 

Led   by 

Sixth  Meeting:  The  Foremost  American  (pp.  14-15) 

Date 

1.  Washington   the  Country  Gentleman   (Haworth,   George   Washing- 

ton) 

Led   by 

2.  Washington  the  Soldier  (Thayer,  George  Washington) 

Led   by 

3.  Washington  the  President  (Bruce,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  II) 

Led   by 

4.  Washington  the  Patriot  Leader  (Sparks,  The  Men  Who  Made  the 

Nation) 

Led   by 
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Seventh  Meeting:  Defender  of  the  South  (p.  16) 

Date 

1.  Greene  Reorganizes  the  Quartermaster  Department  (Greene,  Gen- 

eral Greene) 

Led  by 

2.  Greene  Defends  the  South  (Greene,  General  Greene) 

Led  by 

3.  Rewarded  by  the  Southern  States  (Greene,  General  Greene) 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Father  of  the  United  States  Navy  (pp.  16-17) 

Date 

1.  John  Paul  Jones's  Early  Career   (Russell,  John  Paul  Jones) 

Led   by 

2.  Jones  Builds  a  Navy  (Russell,  John  Paul  Jones) 

Led   by 

3.  Naval  Victories  Over  England  (Russell,  John  Paul  Jones) 

Led   by 

4.  Russian  Services  (Russell,  John  Paul  Jones) 

Led  by 

Ninth  Meeting:  Conqueror  of  the  Northwest  (PP-  17-18) 

Date 

1.  Pioneering  in  the  Ohio  Region  (Bodley,  George  Rogers  Clark) 

Led   by 

2.  Conquest  of  the  Northwest  (Bodley,  George  Rogers  Clark) 

Led  by 

3.  General  George  Rogers  Clark  (Bruce,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  I) 

Led  by 

4.  Clark  and  Foreign  Intrigues  (Bodley,  George  Rogers  Clark) 

Led  by 
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Tenth  Meeting:  Mad  Anthony  (p.  18) 

Date 

1.  Attempts  to  Colonize  Nova  Scotia   (Boyd,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne) 

Led   by 

2.  Military  Exploits  (Preston,  Gentleman  Rebel) 

Led   by 

3.  Wayne  in  Georgia  (Boyd,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne) 

Led   by 

4.  Wayne  in  the  Northwest  (Boyd,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne) 

Led   by 

Eleventh  Meeting:  Light  Horse  Harry  (p.  19) 

Date 

1.  A  Dashing  Cavalier  in  the  War   (Boyd,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee) 

Led   by 

2.  A  Federalist  Politician  (Boyd,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee) 

Led  by 

3.  Life  at  Stratford  (Boyd,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee) 

Led   by 

4.  Governor  of  Virginia  (Boyd,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee) 

Led   by 

Twelfth  Meeting:  A  Famous  Rider  (pp.  19-20) 

Date 

1.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  (Taylor,  Paul  Revere) 

Led   by 

2.  Paul   Revere's   Famous   Rides    (Taylor,  Paul  Revere,  and   Moses, 

Paul  Revere) 

Led   by 

3.  Revere  as  Coppersmith  (Taylor,  Paul  Revere) 

Led   by 

4.  Services  in  the  Army  (Moses,  Paul  Revere) 

Led   by 
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Thirteenth  Meeting:  A  Frontier  Fighter  (pp.  20-21) 

Date 

1.  Allen  Defends  the  Green  Mountain  Squatters  (Pell,  Ethan  Allen) 

Led  by 

2.  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  (Pell,  Ethan  Allen) 

Led  by 

3.  Allen's  Work  for  Vermont  Statehood  (Pell,  Ethan  Allen) 

Led  by 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Patriot  and  Traitor  (p.  21) 

Date 

1.  Brilliant  Exploits  of  Arnold  (Sellers,  Benedict  Arnold) 

Led   by 

2.  Arnold  Turns  Traitor  (Sherwin,  Benedict  Arnold) 

Led   by 

3.  Arnold  Invades  his  Native  Country  (Sellers,  Benedict  Arnold) 

Led  by 

4.  A  Traitor  Scorned  (Sherwin,  Benedict  Arnold) 

Led   by 

Fifteenth  Meeting:  The  Prophet  of  Democracy  (p.  23) 

Date 

1.  Paine's  Early  Career  (Best,  Thomas  Paine) 

Led   by 

2.  Services  in  America  (Best,  Thomas  Paine) 

Led   by 

3.  In  the  French  Revolution  (Creel,  Tom  Paine) 

Led   by 

Sixteenth  Meeting:  Drill  Master  of  Armies  (pp.  23-24) 

Date 

1.     Steuben  under  Frederick  the  Great  (Kapp,  Life  of  Steuben) 

Led   by 

4 
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2.  Steuben  Drills  Washington's  Army    (Greene,  German  Element  in 

the  War  of  American  Independence) 

Led   by 

3.  Steuben's  Work  as  Inspector  General  (Kapp,  Life  of  Steuben) 

Led   by 

4.  Later  Life  in  New  York  (Kapp,  Life  of  Steuben) 

Led   by 

Seventeenth  Meeting:  The  Friend  of  America  (PP«  24-25) 

Date 

1.  La  Fayette's  Youth  in  France  (Sedgwick,  La  Fayette) 

Led   by 

2.  La  Fayette  in  the  American  Revolution    (Morgan,   The    True  La 

Fayette) 

Led   by 

3.  La  Fayette  in  the  French  Revolution  (Sedgwick,  La  Fayette) 

Led   by 

4.  La  Fayette  in  Revolution  of  1830  (Morgan,  The  True  La  Fayette) 

Led  by 

Eighteenth  Meeting:  The  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 

(pp.  26-27) 

Date 

1.  Social  Life   in  Colonial  Virginia   (Wharton,  Martha  Washington) 

Led   by 

2.  Life  at  Mount  Vernon  (Wharton,  Martha  Washington) 

Led   by 

3.  Life  in  Camp  (Green,  Pioneer  Mothers) 

Led   by 

4.  Life  as  the  First  Lady  (Wharton,  Martha  Washington) 

Led   by 
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Nineteenth  Meeting:  An  Aristocratic  Rebel  (p.  27) 

Date 

1.  Life  in  a  New  York  Manor  House  (Humphreys,  Catherine  Schuy- 

ler) 

Led  by 

2.  Horrors  of  the  War  (Humphreys,  Catherine  Schuyler) 

Led   by 

3.  Social  Leader  after  the  War  (Humphreys,  Catherine  Schuyler) 

Led  by 

Twentieth  Meeting:  Quaker  Flag  Maker  (p.  28) 

Date 

1.  A  Business  Woman  (Parry,  Betsy  Ross) 

Led   by 

2.  Making  the    First  Flag   (Parry,  Betsy  Boss,  and  Green,  Pioneer 

Mothers) 

Led   by 

3.  The  Flag  Business  (Parry,  Betsy  Ross) 

Led   by 

Twenty-first  Meeting:  Georgia's  War  Woman  (p.  28) 

Date 

1.  Hardships  of  Frontier  Life  (Green,  Pioneer  Mothers) 

Led   by 

2.  Brave  Deeds  in  the    Revolution    (Harris,  Stories  of   Georgia,  and 

Green,  Pioneer  Mothers) 

Led   by 

Twenty-second  Meeting:   Patriot,   Poetess,   and   Historian 

(p.  29) 

Date 

1.  Life  of  a  New  England  Girl  (Brown,  Mercy  Warren) 

Led   by 

2.  Patriotic  Work  During  the  Revolution   (Brown,  Mercy  Warren) 

Led   by 
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3.     Historian  of  the  Revolution  (Brown,  Mercy  Warren) 

Led   by 

T xo enty -third  Meeting:  Mother  of  Distinguished  Sons 

(pp.  29-30) 

Date 

1.  Life  on  a  South  Carolina  Plantation  (Ravenel,  Eliza  Pinckney) 

Led   by 

2.  Hardships  During  the  Revolution  (Brooks,  Dames  and  Daughters, 

and  Ravenel,  Eliza  Pinckney) 

Led   by 

3.  Training    Leaders:     Thomas    and    Charles    Cotesworth    Pinckney 

(Ravenel,  Eliza  Pinckney) 

Led   by 

Txoenty-fourih  Meeting:  The  Second  First  Lady  (p.  30) 

Date 

1.  Early  Life  of  Abigail  Adams  (Bobbe,  Abigail  Adams) 

Led   by 

2.  Living  Alone  at  Braintree   (Richards,  Abigail  Adams) 

Led   by 

3.  Life  at  European  Courts  (Richards,  Abigail  Adams) 

Led   by 

4.  Second  First  Lady  (Bobb6,  Abigail  Adams) 

Led  by 

Twenty-fifth  Meeting:  The  Nation's  Hostess  (pp.  30-31) 

Date 

1.  A  Quaker  Maid  (Goodwin,  Dolly  Madison) 

Led   by 

2.  Life   at   Montpellier    (Goodwin,   Dolly   Madison,  and   Dean,  Dolly 

Madison) 

Led    by 

3.  The  Nation's  Hostess  (Dean,  Dolly  Madison) 

Led  by 

4.  A  Social  Leader  and  Favorite  (Dean,  Dolly  Madison) 

Led    by 
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Twenty-sixth  Meeting:  The  Financier  of  the  Revolution 

(p.  33) 

Date 

1.  Youth  in  Philadelphia  (Sumner,  Robert  Morris) 

Led   by 

2.  The    Leading   Merchant   of   the    United    States    (Sumner,    Robert 

Morris ) 

Led    by 

3.  Financier  of  the  Revolution  (Sumner,  Robert  Morris,  and  Sparks, 

Men  Who  Made  the  Nation) 

Led   by 

4.     Speculations,   Bankruptcy,   and   Debtor's    Prison    (Sumner,   Robert 
Morris,  and  Sparks,  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation) 

Led   by 

Twenty-seventh  Meeting:  First  American  Diplomat       (pp.  34-35) 

Date 

1.  A  Self-Made  Man  (Fay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Ford,  The  Many 

Sided  Franklin) 

Led    by 

2.  Achievements  as  a   Private  Citizen    (Russell,  Benjamin   Franklin, 

and  Ford,  The  Many  Sided  Franklin) 

Led    by 

3.  Franklin   as   a  Diplomat    (Fay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and    Russell, 

Benjamin  Franklin) 

Led    by 

4.  Franklin's  Versatility  (Ford,  The  Many  Sided  Franklin,  and  Sparks, 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation) 

Led    by 

Twenty-eighth  Meeting:  The  Organizer  of  American  Finance 

(pp.  35-36) 

Date 

1.     Hamilton    in    the    Revolution    (Ford,    Alexander    Hamilton,    and 
Guedalla,  Fathers  of  the  Revolution) 

Led   by 
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2.  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  State   (Ford,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 

Sparks,  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation) 

Led    by , 

3.  Hamilton  as  Party  Leader  (Bowers,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton) 

Led   by 

4.  Hamilton  as  a  Business  Man  (Warshow,  Alexander  Hamilton) 

Led   by 

Twenty-ninth  Meeting:  The  Father  of  the  Constitution 

(pp.  36-37) 

Date 

1.  Madison,  the  Virginia    Reformer    (Bruce,   The   Virginia  Plutarch, 

Vol.  II,  and  Hunt,  James  Madison) 

Led   by   

2.  Madison    and    the    Constitution     (Bruce,    The    Virginia    Plutarch, 

Vol.  II,  and  Farrand,  Fathers  of  the  Constitution) 

Led   by 

3.  Madison  as  President  (Bruce,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  II,  and 

Hunt,  James  Madison) 

Led   by 

Thirtieth  Meeting:  The  Exponent  of  Nationalism        (pp.  37-38) 

Date 

1.  Marshall  in  the  Revolution  (Magruder,  John  Marshall) 

Led   by 

2.  Marshall    as    an    Exponent    of    Strong    Government    (Bruce,    The 

Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  II,  and  Magruder,  John  Marshall) 

Led   by 

3.  Marshal]  as  Chief  Justice  (Bruce,  The  Virginia  Plutarch,  Vol.  II, 

and  Magruder,  John  Marshall) 

Led   by 
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PREFACE 

Professor  S.  E.  Leavitt  and  his  associates  have  worked  out  a 
two-year  plan  for  teaching  Spanish  in  high  school  on  the  basis  of 
an  "indispensable  minimum"  and  "the  expected  achievement." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  arrangement  of  the  two-year  program 
will  be  very  helpful  to  teachers,  and  I  commend  it  to  their  most 
thoughtful  and  favorable  consideration. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages.  This  improvement  has  been  due  to  intelligent 
investigation  and  constructive  efforts  on  the  part  of  foreign  lang- 
uage teachers.  An  honest  effort  is  being  made,  for  example,  by 
teachers  of  Spanish  to  employ  modern  methods  of  instruction  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  students. 

Let  me  express  here  my  warm  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  given  by  Professor  Leavitt  and  those  who  have  worked 
with  him  in  all  that  we  have  endeavored  to  do  to  improve  our  high 
schools  and  to  increase  their  efficiency. 


Director,  Division  School  Inspection 
December  17,  1931. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  directed  its 
attention  to  the  formulation  of  "An  Adequate  Program  of  Educa- 
tion for  North  Carolina."  Committees  were  appointed  from  the 
various  department  groups ;  programs  were  drawn  up  and  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association;  details  were  discussed; 
and  necessary  changes  were  pointed  out  and  authorized.  As  a  part 
of  this  extensive  plan  a  committee  for  Spanish  presented  a  program 
which  was  duly  considered,  modified,  and  accepted.1 

It  was  the  original  plan  to  have  all  the  reports  appear  in  a 
general  handbook  of  the  Association,  but  certain  developments 
made  it  seem  advisable  to  publish  the  Spanish  program  separately. 
It  was  of  course  evident  that  the  report  would  be  more  convenient 
in  a  separate  pamphlet,  but  there  were  other  and  more  important 
reasons  for  desiring  it  in  this  form.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  felt 
that  much  good  would  come  from  having  students  as  well  as  teachers 
possess  the  report,  since  this  would  put  into  their  hands  a  summary 
of  the  work  expected  and,  more  especially,  would  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  most  important  feature  of  the  program,  the 
"indispensable  minimum."  Furthermore,  it  was  hoped  that  a  single 
pamphlet  would  open  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  program  by 
the  colleges  in  the  state  as  a  basis  for  their  elementary  instruction. 
The  advantages  of  a  state-wide  standard,  set  forth  for  high  schools 
in  the  report  which  follows,  would  be  enormously  increased  if  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  alike  could  work  in  the  same  way 
toward  the  same  end.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  already  signified 
their  willingness  to  make  such  an  experiment. 

The  committee  welcomes  criticism  of  this  program,  and  is 
anxious  to  receive  any  suggestions  that  will  make  a  second  edition, 
if  such  is  feasible  later,  a  decided  forward  step  in  the  advancement 
of  Spanish  instruction  in  North  Carolina. 

Committee  :  F.  K.  Fleagle  (Davidson  College);  A.  La 
Rochelle  (North  Carolina  College  for  Women);  H.  T. 
Tighe  (Leaksville  High  School)  ;  S.  A.  Stoudemire  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina)  ;  S.  E.  Leavitt  (University  of 
North  Carolina),  Chairman. 


xThe  work  of  the  committee  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  cooperation  and  help 
of  Professor  C.  C.  Rice  of  Catawba  College,  Chairman  of  the  Spanish  Section.  Mr. 
A.  K.  Shields  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  copy. 
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IMPORTANCE   AND   VALUE   OF   SPANISH 

The  importance  of  foreign  language  instruction  needs  no  demon- 
stration to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  our  citizens  who  travel 
abroad.  Those  who  have  had  such  an  opportunity  have  found 
themselves  in  many  a  situation  in  which  their  pleasure  and  comfort 
would  have  been  enhanced  by  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  countries  they  visited.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  advantages  of  travel  are  reserved  as  yet  for  a  relatively 
small  minority.  For  the  rest  the  justification  for  foreign  language 
instruction  is  to  be  sought  in  a  wider  application:  in  its  cultural 
and  broadening  aspect,  in  the  pleasure  and  indirect  profit  to  be 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  another  tongue.  On  the  cultural 
side,  it  may  be  stated  without  reservation  that  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  psychology  of 
other  peoples  than  an  acquaintance  with  their  language.  A  knowl- 
edge of  other  customs  extends  one's  sympathy  and  understanding, 
tends  to  reduce  provincialism,  and  adds  an  important  element  in 
the  furthering  of  world  peace.  From  the  practical  standpoint,  lang- 
uage training  affords  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  mental 
discipline  through  the  performance  of  definite  and  regular  tasks, 
the  student's  knowledge  of  English  is  extended,  and  his  habits  of 
enunciation  are  improved. 

Spanish  is  particularly  important,  both  from  a  practical  and 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view.  On  this  account  it  has  long  been 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  in  progressive  high 
schools  and  an  acceptable  college  entrance  requirement.  This  is 
also  true  of  North  Carolina,  where  this  language  has  been  success- 
fully taught  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Students  from  North 
Carolina  high  schools  have  satisfactorily  continued  the  study  in 
college,  and  in  no  few  cases  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  has 
been  of  material  assistance  in  their  life  work.  Men  and  women  with 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish  have  been,  and  still  are,  sought  by  educa- 
tional institutions  and  commercial  firms  of  high  standing.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  North  Carolina  should  continue  to  contribute 
her  share  to  the  corps  of  men  and  women  constantly  being  recruited 
for  teaching  and  for  service  in  foreign  fields. 
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But  an  acquaintance  with  Spanish  is  of  value  to  the  great 
majority  who  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it 
commercially.  The  rich  field  of  Spanish  literature,  with  its  many 
contributions  to  poetry,  prose  fiction  and  drama,  lies  open  to  the 
student  who  fits  himself  to  appreciate  it.  In  history  the  study  of 
Latin-America  and  our  own  Southwest  can  be  greatly  furthered  by 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Politically  and  economically,  the  United 
States  is  more  closely  connected  with  Spanish-America — the  two 
most  important  languages  of  the  western  hemisphere  being  English 
and  Spanish — than  with  any  other  group  of  nations.  An  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  problems,  customs,  industries, 
institutions,  and  culture  of  the  republics  to  the  South  have  become 
a  matter  of  ever-increasing  moment.  Our  cultural  knowledge  should 
keep  pace  with  the  material  connections  that  are  being  improved 
daily.  More  and  more  steamships  are  being  added  to  the  lines 
serving  Latin-American  ports,  a  hard  surface  road  to  Mexico  City 
and  beyond  is  now  assured,  and  radio  programs  from  several 
stations  in  Spanish-speaking  America  are  now  within  reach. 

It  is  pertinent  to  add  that  the  study  of  Spanish  has  been 
endorsed  by  men  prominent  in  private  and  public  affairs.2  The  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  Herbert  Hoover,  is  an  example  which 
has  been  frequently  quoted: 

The  Spanish  language  occupies  in  this  continent  a  place  of  importance 
second  only  to  that  of  English,  and  even  in  territory  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  In  most  of  the  other  Republics  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish has  become  compulsory  in  the  public  schools  during  the  last  decade. 
We  must  take  particular  care  to  see  that  the  study  of  Spanish,  if  not  made 
compulsory,  is  at  least  made  possible  in  all  our  secondary  schools.  Im- 
provement of  our  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  continent  will 
require  a  far  wider  knowledge  of  their  economic  conditions,  their  institu- 
tions, and  their  culture  than  we  now  possess,  and  the  gateway  to  any  such 
knowledge  is  the  correct  use  of  the  languages. 

A  Two-Year  Course 
A  two-year  high  school  course  in  Spanish  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  complete  equipment  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advan- 
tages set  forth  above,  but  it  can  attain  certain  definite  objectives 
which   will   be    of   cultural   and   practical   value,   of   service   to   the 


aSee    L.    A.    Wilkins,    Concerning   the    Study    of    Spanish    in    the    United    States. 
Educational  Review,  LXIV:  409-414. 
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student  who  continues  his  work  in  college  and  to  the  one  to  whom 
this  privilege  is  denied.  Within  the  limits  of  the  time  specified,  a 
student  can  attain  a  reasonably  good  pronunciation,  can  gain  a 
comprehension  of  the  essential  principles  of  Spanish  construction, 
can  acquire  a  fair  working  vocabulary,  learn  to  read  Spanish  of 
moderate  difficulty,  and  understand  Spanish  if  spoken  slowly.  He 
can  also  gain  an  insight  into  the  customs  and  psychology  of  the 
people  and  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Spain  and 
Spanish- America. 

Division   of   Essentials 

The  following  outline  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — an 
"indispensable  minimum"  and  an  "expected  achievement" — for 
definite  reasons.  The  "indispensable  minimum"  will  insure  a  degree 
of  uniformity  in  instruction  that  will  not  only  reduce  the  difficulties 
of  the  individual  student  who  transfers  from  one  school  to  another, 
but  will  also  provide  the  same  advantage  for  the  whole  class  when- 
ever the  work  in  the  second  year  is  continued  with  another  teacher. 
This  "indispensable  minimum"  will  likewise  make  it  easier  for  the 
teacher  who  takes  up  work  already  begun  by  another.  Furthermore, 
in  the  case  of  students  entering  college  from  different  high  schools, 
a  basic  similarity  of  preparation  will  materially  increase  their 
chances  of  success. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  "indispensable  mini- 
mum" does  not  reduce  the  teaching  to  a  highly  standardized  pro- 
gram. On  the  contrary,  this  requirement  is  set  low  enough  to  allow 
ample  freedom  to  develop  individuality  in  accord  with  the  teacher's 
preparation  and  experience.  Differences  in  conditions  and  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  expected,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  this  in 
the  "expected  achievement"  which,  though  stated  in  general  terms, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  normal  attainment.  In  brief,  the  first  section 
should  be  rigidly  followed,  and  the  second  taken  as  a  standard  of 
achievement.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  intended  to  guide  the 
inexperienced  instructor,  to  stabilize  the  instruction  of  the  expe- 
rienced teacher,  and  to  give  to  both  the  assurance  that  basically 
the  same  sort  of  work  is  being  done  throughout  the  state. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

Indispensable  Minimum 
In  both  years  it  will  be  noted  that  in  this  part  of  the  work 
emphasis   is   placed   on   pronunciation,    vocabulary    building,    and 
understanding  of  short  units  of  expression. 

1.  Pronunciation.  Ability  to  pronounce  individual  words  and 
brief  units  of  expression  (two  to  five  words  in  combination).  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  accentuation ;  vowels ;  diphthongs ;  the 
pronunciation  of  b-v,  d,  t,  r,  rr,  g  (in  all  combinations),  j,  11,  n; 
the  principles  of  Spanish  syllabification  and  their  application  to 
the  linking  of  words. 

2.  Vocabulary.  Recognition  and  reproduction  knowledge  of 
the  following  400  words  :3 


abrir,  to  open 

acd,  here 

acabar,  to  end,  finish 

acaso,  perhaps  » 

acercar,  to  bring  near 

acompanar,  to  accompany 

adelante,  forward 

ademds,  besides 

advertir,  to  warn,  advise 

agua,  water 

ahora,  now 

aire,  air 

alcanzar,  to  reach,  attain 

alma,  soul 

algo,  something 

alguno,  some,  any 

alto,  high,  tall 

alia,  there 

alii,  there 

amar,  to  love 

ambos,  both 

amigo,  friend 


amo,  master 

amor,  love 

andar,  to  go,  walk 

antes,  before 

anadir,  to  add 

ano,  year 

aparecer,  to  appear 

apartar,  to  divide,  withdraw 

apenas,  scarcely 

aqui,  here 

arrojar,  to  throw 

asi,  thus 

asunto,  subject,  matter 

atreverse,  to  dare 

aun,  even,  yet,  still 

aunque,  although 

ayer,  yesterday 

ayudar,  to  aid 

bajar,  to  lower 
bajo,  low 
bastante,  enough 


3The  words  in  the  indispensable  minimum  have  been  taken  from  Buchanan's 
Graded  Spanish  Word  Book,  Toronto,  1927.  The  lists  given  here  actually  represent 
about  550  words  for  the  first  year  and  about  900  words  for  the  second  year,  since 
words  similar  in  form  to  English  have  been  omitted.  It  was  felt  that  the  acquisition 
of  these  by  the  student  could  normally  be  taken  for  granted. 
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bastar,  to  be  enough 
beber,  to  drink 
bello,  beautiful 
besar,  to  kiss 
bien,  well 
bianco,  white 
boca,  mouth 
bonito,  pretty 
brazo,  arm 
bueno,  good 
buscar,  to  seek 

caballero,  gentleman 

caballo,  horse 

cabeza,  head 

cabo,  end 

cada,  each 

caer,  to  fall 

collar,  to  remain  silent 

calle,  street 

camino,  road 

campo,  field 

cantar,  to  sing 

cara,  face 

came,  meat 

carta,  letter 

casa,  house 

casar,  to  marry 

casi,  almost 

caso,  case 

cerca,  near 

cerrar,  to  close 

cielo,  sky,  heaven 

ciudad,  city 

clara,  clear 

coger,  to  seize 

colocar,  to  place 

comer,  to  eat 

como,  how,  as,  like 


companero,  companion 

comprender,  to  understand 

con,  with 

conocer,  to  know 

conseguir,  to  obtain 

contar,  to  count,  relate 

contestar,  to  answer 

contra,  against 

convenir,  to  agree,  suit 

corazon,  heart 

correr,  to  run 

cortar,  to  cut 

cosa,  thing 

creer,  to  believe 

crlado,  servant 

cuarto,  room 

cubrir,  to  cover 

cuenta,  bill 

cuerpo,  body 

cuidado,  care 

cumplir,  to  fulfill 

chico,  small 

dar,  to  give 
deber,  to  owe;  ought 
decir,  to  say,  tell 
dejar,  to  leave;  let 
delante,  in  front  (of) 
demas,  other 
dentro,  within 
derecho,  right 
descubrir,  to  discover 
desde,  since;  from 
desear,  to  desire 
deseo,  desire 
despertar,  to  awaken 
despues,  afterwards 
detener,  to  detain 
dm,  day 
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digno,  worthy 
dinero,  money 
Dios,  God 
dirigir,  to  direct 
disponer,  to  dispose 
dolor,  pain,  sorrow 
donde,  where 
dormir,  to  sleep 
duda,  doubt 
dueno,  owner,  master 
dulce,  sweet 
durante,  during 
duro,  hard 


f altar,  to  lack,  to  be  lacking 

fe,  faith 

feliz,  happy 

fin,  end 

flor,  flower 

fondo,  depth;  background 

frances,  French 

f  rente,  front,  forehead 

frio,  cold 

fuera,  out,  outside  (of) 

fuego,  fire 

fuerte,  strong 

fuerza,  force 


echar,  to  throw 
edad,  age 
ejemplo,  example 
empezar,  to  begin 
emplear,  to  employ 
encontrar,  to  find 
enganar,  to  deceive 
entender,  to  understand 
entero,  entire 
entonces,  then 
entre,  between,  among 
entregar,  to  hand  over 
enviar,  to  send 
escribir,  to  write 
escuchar,  to  listen  to 
esperanza,  hope 
esperar,  to  hope ;  wait 
espiritu,  spirit 
esposo,  husband 
estado,  state 
estar,  to  be 
evitar,  to  avoid 
extrano,  strange 

falta,  lack 


ganar,  to  gain 
gente,  people 
gozar,  to  enjoy 
gracia,  grace 
grande,  large 
guerra,  war 
gustar,  to  please 
gusto,  pleasure 

haber,  to  have 
hablar,  to  speak 
hacer,  to  do,  make 
hacia,  towards 
hollar,  to  find 
hasta,  until 
hermano,  brother 
hermoso,  beautiful 
hi  jo,  son 
hombre,  man 
from,  hour 
/io^,  today 
TiwzV,  to  flee 

igual,  equal 

importar,  to  be  of  importance 
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ir,  to  go 

jamas,  never 
joven,  young 
junto,  near,  together 

lagrima,  tear 

lado,  side 

largo,  long 

leer,  to  read 

lejos,  far 

lengua,  tongue ;  language 

levantar,  to  raise 

ley,  law 

libre,  free 

libro,  book 

foco,  insane 

lograr,  to  succeed  in 

luego,  then 

lugar,  place 

Zms,  light 

llamar,  to  call 

llegar,  to  arrive 

llenar,  to  fill 

lleno,  full 

llevar,  to  carry;  wear 

llorar,  to  weep 

madre,  mother 

malo,  bad;  sick 

mandar,  to  order ;  send 

mano,  hand 

manana,  morning;  tomorrow 

mar,  sea 

marido,  husband 

mas,  more,  most 

matar,  to  kill 

mayor,  larger ;  older 


medio,  half 

mejor,  better 

menos,  less 

merecer,  to  merit 

mes,  month 

mesa,  table 

meter,  to  place 

miedo,  fear 

mientras,  while 

mirar,  to  look 

mismo,  same,  self,  very 

morir,  to  die 

mostrar,  to  show 

mozo,  boy;  waiter 

mucho,  much,  a  great  deal 

muchacho,  boy 

muerte,  death 

mujer,  woman 

mundo,  world 

TOMjf,  very 

nacer,  to  be  born 
nada,  nothing 
nadie,  nobody 
naturaleza,  nature 
necesitar,  to  need 
negar,  to  deny 
negro,  black 
ni,  neither,  nor 
ningun(o),  none 
nino,  child,  boy 
noche,  night 
nombre,  name 
nuevo,  new 
nunca,  never 

objeto,  object 
obra,  work 
ofrecer,  to  offer 
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oir,  to  hear 

ojo,  eye 

olvidar,  to  forget 

orden,  order 

oro,  gold 

otro,  other,  another 

padre,  father 

pagar,  to  pay 

•pais,  country 

palabra,  word 

pan,  bread 

papel,  paper 

parecer,  to  seem 

partir,  to  depart;  divide 

pasar,  to  pass ;  happen 

paso,  step 

patria,  country 

paz,  peace 

pecho,  breast 

pedir,  to  ask,  beg 

pena,  penalty;  sorrow 

pensamiento,  thought 

pensar,  to  think;  intend 

peor,  worse 

pequeno,  small 

perder,  to  lose 

perdonar,  to  pardon 

pero,  but 

pesar,  to  weigh ;  grieve 

pie,  foot 

piedra,  stone 

placer,  to  please;  pleasure 

pobre,  poor 

poco,  little 

poder,  to  be  able,  can 

poder,  power 

poner,  to  place,  put 

preciso,  necessary;  exact 


preguntar,  to  ask 

principe,  prince 

principio,  beginning 

procurar,  to  procure ;  attempt 

pronto,  quick 

propio,  one's  own;  proper 

proposito,  proposition 

pueblo,  people ;  town 

puerta,  door 

pues,  then 

punto,  point 

quedar,  to  remain 
querer,  to  wish 
quien,  who 
quitar,  to  remove 
quizd(s),  perhaps 

real,  royal 
recibir,  to  receive 
recoger,  to  gather  up 
recordar,  to  remember 
referir,  to  refer ;  relate 
reir,  to  laugh 
rey,  king 
r£o,  river 
romper,  to  break 
rostro,  face 

saber,  to  know 

sacar,  to  take  out 

salir,  to  leave 

sangre,  blood 

santo,  holy;  saint 

seguir,  to  follow,  continue 

segiin,  according  to,  as 

seguro,  sure 

semejante,  similar 

sentar,  to  seat 
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sentido,  feeling;  sense 

senalar,  to  point  out,  signal 

ser,  to  be 

siempre,  always 

siglo,  century 

siguiente,  following 

sin,  without 

sino,  but 

sitio,  place 

sobre,  upon,  on 

sol,  sun 

soler,  to  be  accustomed  to 

sombra,  shadow 

subir,  to  ascend 

suceder,  to  happen 

suelo,  floor,  ground 

sueno,  sleep ;  dream 

suerte,  luck 

suponer,  to  suppose 

tal,  such 

tambien,  also 

tarde,  late ;  afternoon 

temer,  to  fear 

tener,  to  have 

termino,  end 

tiempo,  time 

tierra,  land 

i£o,  uncle 

tocar,  to  touch ;  to  play 

(instrument) 
todavia,  yet,  still 
fo^Oj  all 
tomar,  to  take 


trabajar,  to  work 
trabajo,  work 
traer,  to  bring;  wear 
tratar,  to  try;  treat 
triste,  sad 

ultimo,  last 
unico,  sole,  only 
wnz'r,  to  unite 

valer,  to  be  worth 

valor,  value ;  valor 

vecino,  neighbor;  neighboring 

veneer,  to  conquer 

venir,  to  come 

syer,  to  see 

verdad,  truth 

verdadero,  true 

vestir,  to  dress;  wear 

aes,  time 

viaje,  trip 

»ie?a,  life 

vie jo,  old 

viento,  wind 

syz'rao,  wine 

vista,  sight 

vivir,  to  live 

»i»o,  lively 

voluntad,  will 

volver,  to  return 

cos,  voice 

?/a,  already,  now 


The  following  are  suggestions  for  the  presentation  of  vocabu- 
lary. During  the  first  few  days  of  the  course,  when  attention  is 
largely  devoted  to  pronunciation,  twenty  to  twenty-five  words  illus- 
trative of  the  sounds  under  discussion  should  be  taken  from  the  list 
given  above  and  assigned  to  the  student  for  memorizing.  As  words 
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occur  in  the  grammar  or  reader,  the  students  should  be  required  to 
underline  them  and  note  any  variation  from  the  meaning  given  here. 
Have  the  students  classify  the  words :  parts  of  body,  clothing,  food, 
colors,  family  relationships,  architectural  and  building  terms, 
natural  phenomena,  etc. ;  lists  of  synonyms  and  antonyms ;  lists  of 
words  with  a  common  root  (amar,  amable,  amor,  amante,  etc.). 
Have  an  occasional  "vocabulary  bee."  Words  once  assigned  or  en- 
countered in  the  text  should  be  used  frequently  in  oral  and  written 
quizzes.  Toward  the  end  of  the  term  words  not  previously  learned 
should  be  memorized. 

3.  Articles.  Forms.  Contractions  with  a  and  de. 

4.  Nouns.  Formation  of  plural. 

5.  Adjectives.  Masculine  and  feminine  forms;  principles  of 
agreement.  Formation  of  plural.  Position  of  adjectives.  Comparison 
of  adjectives.   Cardinal  numerals. 

6.  Pronouns.  Knowledge  of  the  forms  used  as  subject  and 
object,  direct  and  indirect  (except  reflexive)  of  a  verb;  their  posi- 
tion; forms  used  as  object  of  a  preposition.  Possessive  pronouns — 
forms,  position,  and  use. 

7.  Verbs.  Knowledge  of  the  regular  verbs,  radical  changing 
verbs,  and  the  irregular  verbs,  ser,  tener,  ir,  haber,  decir,  estar, 
ver,  saber,  hacer,  querer,  poder,  dar  in  the  following  tenses  of  the 
indicative:  present,  preterite,  present  perfect,  future,  and  imper- 
fect ;4  the  meaning  of  the  tenses ;  and  ability  to  demonstrate  this 
knowledge  by  understanding,  writing,  and  speaking  simple  sen- 
tences  illustrating  their   use. 

8.  Adverbs.   Their   formation. 

Knowledge  of  this  "minimum"  can  be  tested  by  frequent  vocab- 
ulary drill,  oral  and  written ;  by  simple  composition ;  dictation ;  and 
reading  aloud  for  comprehension. 

Expected  Achievement 
1.     Grammar.    Understanding  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
first  half  of  the  grammar.  Usually  the  subjunctive  can  be  omitted 
until  the  second  year. 


4See  E.  C.  Hills  and  J.  O.  Anderson,  Frequency  of  Verbs  and  Tenses  in  Recent 
Spanish  Plays.    Hispania,  XIII:   413-41G. 
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2.  Reading.  Development  of  ability  to  read  simple  Spanish 
prose  of  the  type  represented  in  the  list  of  readers  given  under 
recommended  texts.  Reading  of  100  to  150  pages  from  this  list, 

3.  Comprehension.  Development  of  ability  to  understand  short 
units  of  expression,  such  as  subject- verb-object,  when  spoken  at  a 
moderate  speed. 

4.  Oral  and  written  composition.  Development,  as  time  allows, 
of  ability  to  express  one's  self,  orally  or  in  writing,  within  the 
limits  of  the  vocabulary  for  this  year. 

5.  General.  Acquisition  of  some  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Spain  and  South  America. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 
Indispensable  Minimum 

1.  Pronunciation.  Continuation  of  the  work  as  outlined  for 
the  first  year,  with  special  attention  to  the  understanding  and 
reproduction  of  short  units  of  expression. 

2.  Vocabulary.  Recognition  and  reproduction  knowledge  of 
the  words  listed  for  the  first  year,  and  the  following  additional 
500  words : 

abajo,  below,  beneath  aguardar,  to  wait,  expect 

abrazar,  to  embrace  ahi,  there 

abuelo,  grandfather  ahogar,  to  stifle,  drown 

aceite,  oil  ajeno,  another's 

acerca,  about  ala,  wing 
acertar,  to  succeed,  hit  the  mark    alcalde,  mayor 

aconsejar,  to  advise  alegrar,  to  gladden 

acordar,  to  remember  alegre,  happy 

acostumbrar,  to  accustom  alegria,  joy,  happiness 

acudir,  to  attend,  go  to  ale  jar,  to  remove 

adelantar,  to  advance  aliento,  breath;  courage 

adios,  good  bye  alrededor,  around 

adquirir,  to  acquire  altura,  height 

afdn,  desire,  eagerness  alumbrar,  to  light  up 

afligir,  to  afflict  alzar,  to  raise 

agradar,  to  please  amante,  lover 

agradecer,  to  be  grateful  for  amargo,  bitter 

agregar,  to  collect  amargura,  bitterness 
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amenazar,  to  threaten 

amistad,  friendship 

ancho,  wide 

animar,  to  encourage 

dnimo,  spirit;  courage 

apagar,  to  put  out 

aplicar,  to  apply 

apoyar,  to  lean 

aprender,  to  learn 

apretar,  to  press,  squeeze 

aprovechar,  to  take  advantage  of 

drbol,  tree 

arder,  to  burn 

arrancar,  to  tear  away 

arrastrar,  to  drag 

arreglar,  to  arrange 

arriba,  above 

asegurar,  to  secure ;  affirm 

asiento,  seat 

asistir,  to  be  present,  attend 

asomar,  to  appear,  show 

cfcr,  to  tie 

atender,  to  attend 

atrds,  behind,  back 

atravesar,  to  cross 

aumentar,  to  increase 

auxilio,  aid 

awe,  bird 

azucar,  sugar 

aswZ,  blue 

bailor,  to  dance 
banar,  to  bathe 
barba,  beard ;  chin 
batir,  to  beat 
belleza,  beauty 
bendecir,  to  bless 
6^*0,  kiss 
6ien,  good 


boda,  wedding 
bondad,  kindness 
bosque,  forest 
breve,  short,  brief 
brillar,  to  shine 
burla,  joke,  jest 
burlar,  to  joke,  jest 

cabello,  hair 

caber,  to  be  contained 

cadena,  chain 

cc/e,  coffee 

caida,   fall 

caja,  box 

color,  heat 

cama,  bed 

cambiar,  to  change 

cambio,  change 

caminar,  to  walk 

campaiia,  campaign;  country 

cansar,  to  tire 

c ant i dad,  quantity 

canto,  song 

capaz,  capable 

capitulo,  chapter 

cdrcel,  prison 

cargar,  to  load 

cargo,  load,  burden 

cariiio,   affection 

carrera,  race;  career 

carro,  cart 

castellano,  Castilian 

castigar,  to  punish 

castigo,  punishment 

celebre,  famous 

cenir,  to  gird  on 

cercano,  nearby 

ciego,  blind 

cobrar,  to  collect 
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cocer,  to  cook 

colgar,  to  hang 

cometer,  to  commit 

comida,  meal,  dinner 

companero,  companion 

comparar,  to  compare 

complacer,  to  please 

comprar,  to  buy 

concebir,  to  conceive 

conde,  count 

conducir,  to  conduct,  lead 

confianza,  confidence 

co?ifiar,  to  trust,  confide 

conmover,  to  disturb 

conocimiento,  acquaintance 

consagrar,  to  devote,  dedicate 

consejo,  advice 

consuelo,  consolation 

contener,  to  contain 

convencer,  to  convince 

convidar,  to  invite 

corriente,  current 

corte,  court;  cut 

corto,  short 

costa,  coast 

costar,  to  cost 

crecer,  to  grow 

criar,  to  raise 

cruz,  cross 

cruzar,  to  cross 

cuadro,  picture 

cuello,  neck 

cuento,  story 

cuidar,  to  care  for 

culpa,  fault,  guilt 

cura,  priest 

dano,  harm 

debajo,  below,  beneath 


deber,  duty,  debt 
debil,  weak 
dedo,  finger 
demasiado,  too  much 
demostrar,  to  display,  show 
derramar,  to  spill 
desaparecer,  to  disappear 
descansar,  to  rest 
descanso,  rest,  repose 
desconocer,  to  fail  to  recognize 
desesperar,  to  dispair 
desgracia,  misfortune 
desgraciado,  unfortunate 
deshacer,  to  undo;  destroy 
despedir,  to  dismiss 
despreciar,  to  scorn 
destruir,  to  destroy 
diablo,  devil 
diario,  daily 
dicha,  happiness 
dichoso,  fortunate 
diente,  tooth 
dificil,  difficult 
discurrir,  to  discuss 
dudar,  to  doubt 
dulzura,  sweetness 

ejercer,  to  exercise 
ejercito,  army 
elegir,  to  elect,  select 
empenar,  to  pledge 
emprender,  to  undertake 
empresa,  undertaking 
enamorar,  to  inspire  love  in 
encanto,  charm 
encargar,  to  entrust 
encender,  to  fire,  kindle 
encerrar,  to  enclose 
encima,  on,  above 
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encuentro,  meeting 

engano,  deceit 

enojo,  anger;  vexation 

ensenanza,  instruction 

ensenar,  to  teach 

enter ar,  to  acquaint  with ;  inform 

entrada,  entrance 

envolver,  to  wrap  up 

escaso,  scarce 

esclavo,  slave 

escoger,  to  choose 

esconder,  to  hide 

escritor,  writer 

escuela,  school 

esfuerzo,  effort 

espada,  sword 

espalda,  back,  shoulder 

espeso,  thick 

establecer,  to  establish 

estilo,  style 

estrecho,  narrow 

estrella,  star 

estudiar,  to  study 

ex'igir,  to  demand 

explicar,  to  explain 

exporter,  to  expose 

extranjero,  foreigner 

falda,  skirt 
jama,  reputation 
feo,  ugly 
fiar,  to  trust 
fiel,  faithful 
fiesta,  festival 
fijar,  to  fix 
fijo,  fixed 
fingir,  to  pretend 
fuente,   fountain 
fundar,  to  found 


galdn,  gallant 
gastar,  to  spend 
gitano,  gypsy 
golpe,  blow 
gota,  drop 
grado,  degree;  step 
grandeza,  grandeur 
gr'iego,  Greek 
gr'itar,  to  shout 
gr'ito,  shout,  cry 
guiar,  to  guide 

habitation,  room 
hacienda,   farm 
hambre,  hunger 
harto,  sufficient 
hecho,  deed;  fact 
helar,  to  freeze 
herida,  wound 
herir,  to  wound 
hermosura,  beauty 
hervir,  to  boil 
hierro,  iron 
hilo,  thread,  strand 
hogar,  hearth ;  home 
hoja,  leaf 
hombro,  shoulder 
hondo,  deep 
huerta,   garden 
hueso,  bone 
huevo,  egg 
humo,  smoke 
hundir,  to  sink 

iglesia,  church 
impedir,  to  impede,  hinder 
imprimir,  to  impress ;  print 
infeliz,  unhappy 
ingenio,  talent,  mind 
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interrumpir,  to  interrupt 
inutil,  useless 
invierno,  winter 
isla,  island 
izquierdo,  left 

jardin,  garden 
jefe,  chief 
juego,  game 
juez,  judge 
jugar,  to  play 
juicio,  judgment 
juntar,  to  join 
jurar,  to  swear 
juventud,   youth 
jus  gar,  to  judge 

labio,  lip 
ladron,  thief 
lance,  predicament 
lanzar,  to  hurl 
lastima,  pity 
lavar,  to  wash 
lector,  reader 
lecho,  bed 
lejano,  distant 
lento,  slow 
Ze&e,  light 
librar,  to  free 
ligero,  light;  swift 
limpio,  clean 
Undo,  pretty 
locura,  madness 
lucha,  struggle 
luchar,  to  struggle 
luna,  moon 

llano,  level 

llanto,  complaint;  grief 


Have,  key 

mal,  evil;  badly 
maldecir,  to  curse 
mantener,   maintain 
mdquina,  machine 
maravilla,  marvel 
medida,  measure 
medir,  to  measure 
mejorar,  to  better,  improve 
mentir,  to  lie 
mentira,  lie 
merced,  gift,  favor 
mezclar,  to  mix 
mirada,  look,  glance 
misa,  mass 
mitad,  half 
montafia,  mountain 
montar,  to  mount,  go  up 
monte,  mountain;  woods 
mudar,  to  change 

negocio,  business 
nombrar,  to  name 
novio,  sweetheart,  fiance 
nube,  cloud 

obedecer,  to  obey 

obtener,  to  obtain 

ocultar,  to  hide 

oculto,  hidden 

oficio,  trade,  occupation 

o£do,  hearing;  ear 

oZor,  odor 

oponer,  to  oppose 

oracion,  oration ;  prayer ;  sentence 

ordenar,  to  order 

oreja,  ear 

orgullo,  pride 
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orilla,  bank 

padecer,  to  suffer 

pagina,  page 

pdjaro,  bird 

parar,  to  stop 

pared,  wall 

partida,  departure;  certificate 

partido,  game 

pasear,  to  go;  walk 

paseo,  walk 

pecado,  sin 

pedazo,  piece 

pegar,  to  stick;  hit 

peligro,  danger 

peligroso,  dangerous 

peZo,  hair 

per'wdtco,  newspaper 

permanecer,  to  remain 

perro,  dog 

perseguir,  to  pursue;  persecute 

pertenecer,  to  belong  to 

peso,  weight;  dollar 

picar,  to  pierce ;  prick 

pico,  beak;  small  amount 

piel,  skin,  hide 

pieza,  room 

pintar,  to  paint 

pisar,  to  step  on 

plata,  silver 

plaza,  square 

pluma,  pen 

poderoso,  powerful 

polvo,  dust 

porvenir,   future 

poseer,  to  possess 

precio,  price 

pregunta,  question 

prenda,  pledge ;  garment 


prender,  to  take,  seize 
prestar,  to  lend 
primo,  cousin 
prisa,  haste 
privar,  to  deprive  of 
probar,  to  prove,  test 
prometer,  to  promise 
proponer,  to  propose 
proseguir,  to  pursue;  prosecute 
prueba,  proof,  test 
puerto,  port 
punt  a,  point 

quejarse,  to  complain 
quemar,  to  burn 
querido,  dear 

rama,  branch 

ra^o,  period  of  time 

rayo,  ray,  beam 

raza,  race 

reconocer,  to  recognize 

recorrer,  to  go  over;  travel 

recuerdo,  memory;   souvenir 

regalar,  to  present  Avith 

regla,  rule 

reina,  queen 

reino,  kingdom 

rendir,  to  overcome;  surrender 

renir,  to  quarrel 

reparar,  to  notice 

repartir,  to  allot;  divide 

respirar,  to  breathe 

respuesta,  reply 

retrato,  picture 

rincon,  corner 

riqueza,  riches 

risa,  laughter 

rodar,  to  roll 
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rodear,  to  surround 
rodilla,  knee 
rogar,  to  beg 
rojo,  red 
ropa,  clothes 
ruido,  noise 

sabio,  wise 

sacerdote,  priest 

sagrado,  sacred 

sal,  salt 

■saZa,  room 

salida,  exit 

saltar,  to  spring,  jump 

salud,  health 

saludar,  to  greet,  speak  to 

salvar,  to  save 

satisfacer,  to  satisfy 

seco,  dry 

semana,  week 

sencillo,  simple 

seno,  bosom,  breast 

serial,  sign 

senas,  address 

ser,  being 

silla,  chair 

siquiera,  even 

soberbio,  proud 

sobrino,  nephew 

soldado,  soldier 

soledad,  solitude 

soltar,  to  loosen 

sombrero,  hat 

someter,  to  submit 

sonar,  to  sound 

sonido,  sound 

sonreir,  to  smile 

sonar,  to  dream 

sordo,  deaf 


sorprender,  to  surprise 
sorpresa,  surprise 
sospechar,  to  suspect 
sostener,  to  sustain 
suceso,  event 
suelto,  free,  loose 
suspirar,  to  sigh 

tabla,  board 

tampoco,  neither 

tardar,  to  delay;  be  late 

temblar,  to  tremble 

temor,  fear 

temprano,  early 

tender,  to  stretch 

terreno,  earthly;  land 

tesoro,  treasure 

testigo,  witness 

tienda,  shop 

tierno,  tender 

tirar,  to  throw ;  draw 

tonto,  fool;  foolish 

torcer,  to  twist,  turn 

tornar,  to  turn 

torno,  turn;  lathe 

£oro,  bull 

torre,  tower 

traje,  suit 

fras,  after,  behind 

trasladar,  to  transfer 

trato,  treatment;  association 

traves,  reverse 

tristeza,  sadness 

tropezar,  to  stumble 

turbar,  to  disturb 

wh'Z,  useful 

vacio,  empty 
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varon,  male  verano,  summer 

v aso,  glass  veras,  de  — ,  truly 

vela,  candle ;  vigil  verde,  green 

velar,  to  watch  over  vestido,  dress 

vender,  to  sell  viudo,  widower 

venganza,  vengeance  volar,  to  fly 

ventana,  window  voto,  vow;  vote 

ventura,  fortune  vuelta,  turn,  revolution 

3.  Adjectives.  Demonstrative  and  indefinite  adjectives.  Ordi- 
nal numerals,  first  to  fifth. 

4.  Pronouns.  Demonstrative,  indefinite,  and  interrogative  pro- 
nouns. Reflexive  pronouns.  Use  and  meaning  with  the  verbs  acordar, 
acostar,  apresurar,  despedir,  detener,  divertir,  equivocar,  figurar, 
ir,  levantar,  llamar,  poner,  sentar,  servir,  vestir;  and  with  other 
verbs  as  a  substitute  for  the  passive. 

5.  Verbs.  Knowledge  of  the  verbs  given  for  the  first  year; 
orthographic  changing  verbs ;  and  the  following  irregular  verbs — 
venir,  poner,  oir,  traer,  salir — in  all  persons  and  tenses,  indicative 
and  subjunctive  (except  future  subjunctive  and  pluperfect  indica- 
tive in  -ra).  Knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  impera- 
tive; with  verbs  of  command,  demand,  request,  prohibition;  after 
expressions  of  feeling,  denial,  or  doubt ;  with  relative  pronouns ; 
with  conjunctions;  with  impersonal  expressions;  and  in  contrary 
to  fact  conditions. 

6.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Understanding  of  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  por  and  para;  use  of  a  before  a  direct 
object;  differences  between  pero  and  sino. 

7.  Idioms, 
hacer 

hace  bueti  tiempo,  mal  tiempo,  frio,  color,  fresco,  etc. 
hace  una  hora,  ocho  dias,  un  mes,  un  ano,  etc. 
hdgame  el  favor, 
tener 

tiene  frio,  color,  sed,  hambre,  etc. 

tiene  (dos)  anos,  etc. 

tiene  que  (trabajar),  etc. 

tiene  (dos  lecciones)  que  (estudiar),  etc. 

tiene  razon. 

SQue  tiene  usted? 
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haber 

hay  que  (hacerlo),  etc. 

hay  (dos  hombres  aqui),  etc. 

ha  de  (salir  manana),  etc. 

hay  polvo,  etc. 
gustar 

le  gusta  (el  libro),  etc. 
acabar  de 

acaba  de  (levantarse),  etc. 
al  -J-  infinitive 

al  volver,  etc. 
en  seguida 
sobre  todo 
tal  vez 
de  repente 

son  las  (dos,  tres),  etc. 
de  vez  en  cuando 

Knowledge  of  this  minimum  may  be  tested  as  recommended  for 
the  "indispensable  minimum"  of  the  first  year. 

Expected  Achievement 

1.  Grammar.  Understanding  of  the  grammatical  principles 
included  in  the  grammar.  Ordinarily  enough  time  should  be  left 
to  review  the  work  of  both  years. 

2.  Reading.  Development  of  ability  to  read  simple  Spanish 
prose  of  the  type  represented  in  the  list  of  readers  recommended 
for  the  second  year.  Reading  of  150  to  200  pages  from  this  list. 

3.  Comprehension.  Ability  to  understand  short  sentences  when 
spoken  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed. 

4.  Oral  and  written  composition.  Development,  as  time  allows, 
of  ability  to  express  one's  self  orally  and  in  writing  within  the 
limits  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  years. 

5.  General.  Some  information  about  Spanish  literature,  history, 
and  customs. 

METHOD 

In  regard  to  method,  a  combination  of  the  direct  and  grammar 
method  is  recommended,  except  for  the  teacher  who  has  had  the 
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advantage  of  long  residence  abroad.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  direct 
method  is  used,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  students 
learn  the   "indispensable  minimum." 

Pronunciation.  For  all  teachers,  during  the  first  five  periods  of 
the  first  year  intensive  practice  and  drill  in  pronunciation  is  recom- 
mended. Drill  in  unison  will  be  found  helpful  here.  Pronunciation 
drill  after  the  first  week  should  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
groups  of  words  (units  of  expression),  the  errors  carefully  checked, 
with  repetition  by  the  student  until  a  reasonably  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  particular  group  of  words  is  obtained. 

Grammar.  Constant  attention  to  the  "indispensable  minimum" 
with  frequent  reviews  of  points  not  clearly  understood  by  a 
majority  of  the  class.  Neat  exercise  books  generally  mean  good 
preparation,  but  too  much  time  should  not  be  spent  in  formal  note- 
book work  and  in  writing  sentences  on  the  board.  If  written  work 
is  required,  it  should  be  carefully  checked.  Frequent  reviews  and 
constant  check  on  the  progress  of  the  class  are  strongly  urged. 
Tests  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  should  be  infrequent;  students 
should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  tenses  rather  than  an 
ability  to  reproduce  paradigms.  Recitation  of  the  Spanish  exercises 
in  the  grammar,  with  the  book  closed,  is  a  valuable  practice  in 
comprehension.  Free  composition  is  not  recommended  unless  stu- 
dents  can  be  given  individual  attention. 

Vocabulary.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  use  economical 
methods  of  study,  such  as  the  use  of  mnemonic  devices,  association 
of  Spanish  words  with  their  English  equivalent  and  with  similar 
words  in  Spanish. 

Translation.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  translate  in  full 
at  all  times,  but  formal  translation  should  be  used  mainly  to  test 
accuracy  and  preparation.  Practice  in  comprehension  of  word 
groups  can  be  obtained  by  the  teacher's  reading  aloud  sentences 
from  the  grammar,  or  selected  passages  from  the  reader  in  which 
complex  sentences  have  been  reduced  to  simple  sentences.  Students 
should  not  be  expected  to  know  rare  words. 

Dictation.  Dictation  should  be  carefully  checked,  the  mistakes 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  passages  missed  by  a  majority  of  the  class 
repeated  on  other  occasions. 
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Conversation.  Conversation  should  be  confined  to  simple  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  should  be  practiced  sparingly,  except  when 
the  class  is  small  and  of  unusual  excellence.  If  students  understand 
the  language  when  spoken,  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  rejoinder 
can  be  taken  for  granted. 

General.  Variation  of  the  lesson  from  time  to  time  tends  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  stereotyped.  Written  work  promptly  re- 
turned with  the  mistakes  explained  is  encouraging  to  the  student. 
Memorizing  of  short  passages  in  prose  or  poetry  will  be  found 
helpful  in  the  acquirement  of  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  alike. 

WHEN  SPANISH  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 

Spanish  should  be  taught  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school  course  in  order  to  permit  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
instruction  in  case  the  student  continues  his  work  in  college.  Spanish 
should  be  introduced  in  new  schools  only  when  a  competent  teacher 
can  be  engaged.  Preferably  the  teacher  should  teach  only  Spanish, 
or  Spanish  and  French.  Classes  of  twenty  students  or  less  are  most 
desirable. 

A  THIRD  YEAR 

In  the  larger  schools  a  three-year  course  in  Spanish  is  entirely 
feasible  whenever  an  exceptionally  good  teacher  is  available.  For 
list  of  grammars,  readers,  and  minimum  vocabulary  for  the  third 
year,  see  Appendix. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Teachers  of  Spanish  should  have  a  thorough  foundation  in 
Spanish  grammar  and  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  phonetics.  Courses 
in  Spanish  literature  are  likewise  essential  and  some  residence 
abroad  is  strongly  recommended.  In  this  connection  the  summer 
schools  of  Spain  and  Mexico  are  especially  recommended.  Next  in 
value  are  summer  schools  like  that  at  Middlebury,  where  Spanish 
is  used  exclusively  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere. 

Teachers  should  be  encouraged  by  principals  and  superin- 
tendents to  attend  periodically  some  of  the  above  schools,  and  the 
corresponding  improvement  in  efficiency  should  in  all  cases  be 
recognized  by  an  increase  in  salary.  Summer  schools  in  the  state 
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will  also  provide  extensive  training,  and  are  strongly  recommended 
for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  institutions  mentioned  above. 

The  meetings  of  the  language  associations  and  the  magazines, 
Hispania  and  the  Modern  Language  Journal,  often  give  helpful 
suggestions.  Schools  should  purchase  maps  of  Spain  and  South 
America,  and  the  school  library  should  contain  a  representative 
number  of  the  books  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Texts 

Grammars:  First  and  Second  Year. 

Crawford.    First  Book  in  Spanish.    Macmillan. 

De  Vitis.    Spanish  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Dorado.    Primeras  lecciones.    Ginn. 

Segundas   lecciones.    Ginn. 

Espinosa  and  Allen.    Beginning  Spanish.    American  Book. 

Hills  and  Ford.    First  Spanish  Course.    Heath. 

Imbert  and  Pinol.    Fundamentals  of  Spanish.    Silver,  Burdett. 

Segundo  cur  so  de  espanol.    Silver,  Burdett. 

Marden  and  Tarr.    Beginners'  Spanish  Grammar.    Ginn. 

Seymour   and   Carnahan.    Practical  Spanish   Grammar.    Longmans,   Green. 

Spanish  Book  One;  Book  Two.   Scott,  Foresman. 

Torres.    Essentials  of  Spanish.    Doubleday. 

Readers  Recommended:  First  Year5 

(Arranged  according  to  difficulty) 

Wilkins.    Intermediate  Spanish  Reader.    Holt. 

Hills  and  Cano.    Cuentos  y  leyendas.    Heath. 

Berge-Soler  and  Hatheway.  Elementary  Spanish-American  Reader.  Sanborn. 

Nichols  and  Rivera.    Cuentos  y  leyendas  de  Espaiia.    Doubleday,  Doran. 

Pittaro  and  Green.    Cuentos  contados.    Heath. 

Harrison.    Elementary  Spanish  Reader.    Ginn. 

Readers    Recommended:   Second   Year 

(Arranged  according  to  difficulty) 

Wilkins.    Intermediate  Spanish  Reader.    Heath. 
Hendrix.    Elementary  Spanish.    Heath. 
Weems.    Un  verano  en  Espana.    Heath. 
Wofsy.    Lecturas  para  principiantes.    Century. 
Schevill.    A  First  Reader  in  Spanish.    Ginn. 


BComputed  from   a  sampling   of  pages   and   comparison   of  the   vocabulary  with 
Buchanan's  Graded  Spanish   Word  Book. 
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Roessler  and  Remy.    First  Spanish  Reader.    American  Book. 

Olmsted  and  Sirich.    First  Spanish  Reader.    Holt. 

Hills.    Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners.    Holt. 

Harrison.    Intermediate  Spanish  Reader.    Ginn. 

Castillo.    Lecturas  introductoras.    Chicago  Press. 

Wilkins  and  Luria.    Lecturas  fdciles.    Silver,  Burdett. 

Escrich.    Fortuna.    Ginn. 

For  tuna-Tony.    Allyn  and  Bacon. 

Teacher  Aids6 
Dictionaries 

Alemany  y  Bolufer,  Jose.  Nuevo  diccionario  de  la  lengua  espahola.  Barce- 
lona, R.  Sopena.  1928. 

Cuyas,  Arturo.  New  Spanish  Dictionary ,  Spanish-English,  English-Spanish. 
Appleton.  1928. 

Pequeno  Larousse  Ilustrado.    Heath.    1927. 

Velazquez.  Nuevo  diccionario  de  pronunciacion  de  las  lenguas  inglesa  y 
espafiola.    Appleton.   1907. 

Reference  Grammars 

Ramsey.   A  Text-Book  of  Modern  Spanish.    Holt.  1894. 

A  Spanish  Grammar  with  Exercises.    Holt.  1902. 

Spaulding.    Syntax  of  the  Spanish   Verb.    Holt.   1931. 

Phonetics 

Navarro-Tomas,  T.    Elementos  de  pronunciacion  espafiola.    Madrid.   1921. 
Manual  de  pronunciacion  espafiola.    Madrid.  1918. 


Navarro    and    Espinosa.     A    Primer   of   Spanish   Pronunciation.     Sanborn. 

1926. 
Moreno-Lacalle,  J.   Elements  of  Spanish  Pronunciation.    Scribner's.  1918. 

Methods  of   Teaching   Modern   Foreign   Languages 

Handschin,  C.  H.  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  World  Book. 
1923. 

Patterson,  Wm.  R.    Language  Student's  Manual.    Dutton.  1917. 

Ruch  and  Stoddard.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  High  School  Instruction. 
World  Book.  1927. 

Ruch,  G.  M.  The  Improvement  of  the  Written  Examination.  Scott,  Fores- 
man.     1925. 

de  Sauze,  E.  B.  The  Cleveland  Plan  for  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 
Winston.  1924. 

Touton  and  Struthers.    Junior  High  School  Procedure.    Ginn.   1926. 

Wilkins,  L.  A.    Spanish  in  the  High  Schools.    Sanborn.  1921. 


6For  a  more  extensive  bibliography,  see  C.  Sturgis,  "A  suggested  bibliography  for 
teachers   of   Spanish,"   Hispania,   XIII:   35-54. 
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Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on 
Modern   Languages  of  the   Modern   Language   Study. 

Vol.  1.  New  York  Experiments  with  New-Type  Modem  Language  Tests. 

By  Ben  D.  Wood. 
Vol.  2.  A  Laboratory  Study  of  the  Reading  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

By  G.  T.  Buswell. 
Vol.  3.  A  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book.  Compiled  by  Milton  A.  Buchanan. 
Vol.  4.  Enrollment   in   the   Foreign  Languages   in  Secondary   Schools   and 

Colleges   of   the    United   States.     Compiled   by   C.   A.   Wheeler   and 

others,  with  an  introduction  and  analysis  by  Robert  Herndon  Fife. 
Vol.  5.  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modem  Foreign  Languages.    By  V.  A.  C. 

Henmon. 
Vol.  8.  An   Annotated   Bibliography    of   Modem   Language   Methodology. 

Compiled  by  M.  A.  Buchanan  and  E.  D.  MacPhee. 
Vol.  11.  Spanish  Idiom  List.    Compiled  and  edited  by  Hayward  Keniston. 
Vol.  12.  The   Teaching  of   the  Modern  Foreign  Languages.    By  Algernon 

Coleman. 
Vol.  13.  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages.    By 

C.  M.  Purin. 
Vol.  14.  Prognosis  Tests  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages. 
Vol.  17.  Studies  in  Modern  Language   Teaching. 

Periodicals   for   Teachers 
Hispania,   Stanford   University. 
Modem  Language  Journal. 

Reaxia7 

Clubs 

Sparkman,  C.   F.    Games  for  Spanish  Clubs.    New  York,   Instituto   de  las 

Espafias.  1926. 
Suggestions  for  Spanish  Clubs.    New  York,  Instituto  de  las  Espanas.  1928. 

Periodicals   for   Students 
El  Eco.    Doubleday,   Page. 
La  Prensa,  245  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

General 
Spain,  South  America 
Bates,  K.  L.    Spanish  Highways  and  Byways.    Macmillan.   1912. 
Bensusan,  S.  L.   Home  Life  in  Spain.   Macmillan.  1910. 
Borrow,  George.   The  Bible  in  Spaiji.    Putnam's,  1923;  Everyman's  Library, 

1916. 
Bryce,  J.    South  America.    Macmillan.  1917. 
Caffin,  C.  H.    Story  of  Spanish  Painting.    Century.  1910. 
Chase,  S.    Mexico.    Macmillan.  1931. 
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Review  Grammars 
Seymour  and  Carnahan.    A  Spanish  Review  Grammar.    Heath. 
Alternate  Spanish  Review  Grammar.    Heath. 

Readers 
El  Abencerraje.    Sanborn. 
Crawford.    Los  Abencerrajes.    Macmillan. 
Escrich.    Amparo.    American  Book. 
Hills  and  Goggio.    Cuentos  hitmoristicos.    Macmillan. 
Marmol.    Amalia.    Heath. 
La  viola  de  un  picaro.    Macmillan. 


Minimum 

Vocabulary7 

(600  words) 

abatir 

agotar 

amparar 

arreglar 

abogado 

agradecimiento 

amparo 

arrepentirse 

abonar 

agudo 

aruplio 

arrimar 

aborrecer 

aguila 

anhelo 

arroyo 

abrigar 

aguja 

anoche 

arruinar 

abril 

aislar 

ansia 

asar 

aburrir 

alabanza 

antojarse 

asimismo 

acariciar 

alabar 

apacible 

asombrar 

acero 

alargar 

apasionar 

asombro 

acierto 

alba 

apellido 

astro 

acoger 

alborotar 

apoderarse 

asustar 

acometer 

alcance 

aposento 

atraer 

acontecer 

aldea 

apoyo 

audaz 

acontecimiento 

aleman 

apresurar 

aumento 

acostar 

alhaja 

aprobar 

aurora 

acuerdo 

alimentar 

aproximar 

auxiliar 

adentro 

alimento 

apuntar 

avergonzar 

adivinar 

altivo 

apurar 

averiguar 

adorno 

amanecer 

apuro 

ayuda 

ancion 

amarillo 

arco 

aflcionarse 

ambiente 

arena 

baile 

agosto 

ameno 

arrebatar 

banco 

7The  words  for  the  indispensable  minimum  have  been  taken  from  Buchanan's 
Graded  Spanish  Word  Book,  Toronto,  1927.  The  list  given  here  actually  represents 
about  1,200  words. 
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bandera 

caricia 

contraer 

desengano 

bano 

carifioso 

copa 

desenvolver 

barato 

caro 

copla 

designar 

barco 

casta 

cordero 

deslizar 

barraca 

Castillo 

coro 

desmayar 

barrio 

casualidad 

corral 

desnudo 

bebida 

caudal 

corregidor 

despacho 

benedicion 

caza 

corregir 

desplegar 

beneficio 

celeste 

corro 

despojar 

bienestar 

celo 

cortes 

despojo 

bola 

celoso 

cosecha 

desprecio 

bolsa 

cena 

coser 

desprender 

bolsillo 

cenar 

cuadrado 

destacar 

borde 

ceniza 

cubierta 

desvanecer 

borrar 

cetro 

cuchillo 

deuda 

botella 

cima 

cuerda 

devolver 

brindar 

cita 

cuero 

dibujar 

brio 

clamar 

cuidadoso 

diestro 

broma 

clavar 

cumbre 

dilatar 

brotar 

clavo 

cuna 

disculpar 

buey 

clima 

disfrutar 

bulto 

cobarde 

chiste 

disimular 

buque 

cocina 

chocar 

disminuir 

burro 

cocinero 

disparar 

busca 

cojo 

dato 

disparate 

colegio 

deleite 

dispensar 

caballeria 

comarca 

delicia 

distraer 

cabra 

comerciante 

delgado 

doler 

cadaver 

comodidad 

delito 

doloroso 

calar 

compas 

derribar 

domingo 

caliente 

comprometer 

desafio 

dorninio 

camara 

compuesto 

desarrollar 

doncella 

camisa 

concurrir 

desatar 

dorar 

campana 

conferencia 

descargar 

duelo 

caneion 

con junto 

descuidar 

caila 

consiguiente 

descuido 

efectuar 

cansancio 

constar 

desdicha 

ejemplar 

carecer 

contestacion 

desdichado 

ejercicio 

carga 

contorno 

desempenar 

empeno 
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empleo 

exito 

gozo 

juramento 

empujar 

extranar 

grato 

encaminar 

grosero 

labrar 

encantador 

fabrica 

grueso 

lago 

encargo 

facilitar 

guapo 

lana 

encomendar 

faz 

gufa 

leal 

enderezar 

fecha 

lectura 

enfadar 

ferrocarril 

habil 

leehe 

engendrar 

fiebre 

habilidad 

lento 

enredar 

fiera 

habito 

libra 

ensueno 

fiero 

halagar 

licencia 

entendimiento 

fila 

harina 

lienzo 

enterrar 

firma 

hazana 

limosna 

entonar 

firmar 

henchir 

limpiar 

entrafia 

flaco 

heredar 

lucir 

entretanto 

florecer 

heredero 

lujo 

entretener 

foro 

herencia 

lumbre 

envidiar 

fortaleza 

hidalgo 

equivocar 

forzoso 

hielo 

llama 

erguir 

fraile 

hierba 

llanura 

escala 

freir 

horno 

llegada 

escalera 

frescura 

hueco 

Hover 

escritura 

fumar 

huella 

lluvia 

esfera 

fundamento 

huesped 

espantar 

madera 

espanto 

gallardo 

impio 

maldicion 

espantoso 

gallego 

incendio 

maneha 

esparcir 

gallo 

indignar 

manchar 

espina 

ganado 

indigno 

mane  jar 

espuma 

garganta 

indole 

manjar 

esquina 

gasto 

informe 

manso 

estacion 

gato 

ingeniero 

manteea 

estallar 

gemir 

inmovil 

manto 

estampa 

gentil 

insigne 

martirio 

estancia 

gigante 

instruir 

matiz 

estorbar 

girar 

media 

estrechar 

giro 

Jornada 

mediar 

estremecer 

goce 

j°ya 

mediodia 

exaltar 

gordo 

junta 

me  j  ilia 
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menear 

olvido 

picaro 

rechazar 

menguar 

onda 

pierna 

recto 

mente 

oprimir 

pintura 

red 

menudo 

orgulloso 

piso 

redondo 

miel 

oriente 

playa 

regalo 

milagro 

osar 

plazo 

regir 

misericordia 

ostentar 

pleito 

registrar 

moda 

pleno 

regresar 

irtojar 

pacffico 

poblar 

reja 

moler 

paisaje 

pobreza 

relampago 

molino 

paja 

porcion 

reloj 

moneda 

palo 

postrero 

remediar 

monje 

paloma 

potencia 

remitir 

monton 

pafio 

preceder 

remontar 

morder 

pailuelo 

preciar 

renta 

moreno 

paraje 

predicar 

repente 

mosca 

pardo 

preocupar 

repentino 

muchedumbre 

parecer 

presa 

reponer 

mudo 

pare  j  a 

presion 

requerir 

mueble 

pariente 

preso 

resonar 

muelle 

participar 

presto 

resplandor 

muestra 

pasajero 

presumir 

retroceder 

muro 

pastor 

pretension 

reventar 

patron 

prevenir 

revista 

nariz 

pecador 

primavera 

rezar 

necio 

pecar 

prodigio 

ribera 

nido 

pelear 

provecho 

riesgo 

nieto 

pendiente 

proveer 

risuefio 

nieve 

penoso 

puente 

roca 

novedad 

pena 

romance 

percibir 

quebrar 

rubio 

obispo 

perdida 

queja 

rueda 

obrar 

perecer 

ruego 

obrero 

peregrino 

rabia 

rugir 

obstante 

perezoso 

raiz 

rumbo 

ocasionar 

pesadumbre 

ramo 

odio 

peseado 

rasgo 

sabroso 

ola 

pez 

recelo 

sacudir 

oler 

piadoso 

recio 

salon 
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salsa 

sombrio 

templar 

vara 

salto 

son 

temporada 

via  jar 

salvaje 

sonrisa 

tentar 

vejez 

sangriento 

sopa 

tenir 

velo 

sazon 

soplar 

ternura 

veloz 

sazonar 

sosegar 

tinieblas 

vena 

secar 

subito 

tinta 

vencedor 

sed 

sueio 

tiro 

vengar 

seda 

sudar 

tormenta 

venta 

sello 

sudor 

tormento 

ventaja 

semblante 

sueldo 

torpe 

verbigracia 

senibrar 

sujetar 

toseo 

verdugo 

sencillez 

superficie 

trabajador 

verificar 

senda 

suspiro 

traducir 

verter 

sensible 

sustentar 

tragar 

via 

sepulcro 

susto 

traspasar 

viajero 

sepultura 

sutil 

trastornar 

vidrio 

sierra 

trazar 

villa 

silbar 

talle 

trigo 

villano 

simpatico 

taller 

trocar 

vuelo 

soberbia 

tamaiio 

tropa 

vulgo 

sobra 

tapar 

trozo 

sobrar 

tarea 

trueno 

zapato 

socorrer 

techo 

zozobra 

socorro 

tejer 

vaca 

solar 

tela 

vacilar 
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PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 

6 :00  p.m.     The  Carolina  Inn 

Dinner  to  the  Members  of  the  Conference  given  by  the  University 

of  North  Carolina. 
Address   of  Welcome:   Frank  Porter   Graham,   President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
"Education   and   Depression/'   by  William   Louis    Poteat,  Wake 

Forest  College. 
"Cooperating   in    Economy/'    by    Thomas    H.    Briggs,    Columbia 

University. 
"The   Place   of   Universities   in  the    Southern   Renaissance,"   by 

Edwin  R.  Embree,  President  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 

Chicago. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 

9 :30  a.m.     Gerrard  Hall 

Presiding:  J.  J.  Doster,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

Education  and  the  Depression 

In  Virginia:  Sidney  B.  Hall,  Superintendent. 
In  North  Carolina:  A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent. 
In  South  Carolina:  J.  H.  Hope,  Superintendent. 
In  Tennessee:  J.  A.  Roberts,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

"The    Responsibility    of    Educational    Leadership,"    by    Holland 
Holton,  Duke  University. 

12:30  p.m.     The  Carolina  Inn.   Luncheon  Meeting. 

"Adult  Illiteracy  in  the  South,"  by  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University 
of  Virginia. 

2 :30  p.m.     Gerrard  Hall 

Presiding:  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University  of  Virginia. 
Education  and  the  Depression 

In  Georgia:  M.  L.  Duggan,  Superintendent. 
In  Alabama:  A.  F.  Harman,  Superintendent. 
In   Florida:   J.    S.   Rickards,   Secretary,   Florida   Education 
Association. 
"The   Responsibility  of   Educational  Leadership,"   by  Albert   S. 
Cook,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland. 
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8:00  p.m.      Hill  Music  Auditorium 

(In  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association) 

Presiding:  John  H.  Cook,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Music  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Glee  Club,  Harold  S. 
Dyer,  Director. 

"The  Present  Economic  Crisis  and  Education,"  by  Paul  Monroe, 
Columbia   University. 

"Is  the  South  Advancing  or  Retreating,?"  by  Edwin  Mims,  Van- 
derbilt  University. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 
11:30  a.m.      Durham  Junior  High  School  Auditorium 

Presiding:  C.  W.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

1.  Report   of   the    Committee   on   Nominations   and   Election   of 

Officers. 

2.  Report   of  the   Committee   on   Resolutions. 

3.  Address  by  Paul  Monroe,  Columbia  University. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Frank  P.  Graham 

I  am  very  glad  to  come  from  that  monastic  cell  and 
find  out  for  the  first  time  what  has  caused  this  depression. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  bid- 
ding you  welcome  here  to  this  place  and  to  this  occasion 
made  possible  by  the  excellent  management  and  the  gen- 
erous faith  of  the  two  gentlemen  on  my  right.  We  might 
say  that  nature  herself  has  conspired  with  these  gentlemen 
to  bid  you  welcome  here  now,  as  our  beautiful  out-of-doors 
open  their  life  and  glory  to  you.  There  is  no  question  about 
our  welcome  to  you.  In  fact,  I  think  we  may  say  that 
there  is  no  question  about  the  depression.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent admits  that.  But  there  is  some  question  about  the 
quality  of  our  education,  and  maybe  the  depression  will 
teach  us  the  need  for  improving  it. 

Three  of  the  greatest  problems  of  mankind  that  have 
thrown  their  shadows  across  the  present  world  are  the 
problem  of  war,  the  problem  of  race  relations,  and  the 
problem  of  economic  life.  The  problem  of  the  workings  of 
the  economic  order  has  either  been  neglected  or  inade- 
quately taught  in  our  American  colleges  and  universities. 
We  may  say  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  join  these  two  matters 
of  education  and  the  depression.  And  it  is  well  for  us  in 
these  times,  as  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  education,  to  search  ourselves  through.  The  question 
has  become  not  whether  we  have  a  depression;  it  is  not 
altogether  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  quality 
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of  education.  This  depression  has  raised  the  question  in 
some  quarters  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have  as  good 
education  as  we  now  have.  It  does  us  good,  it  cheers  us 
tonight,  to  have  you  muster  here  to  hearten  us  all  on  our 
way  as  we  fight  through  this  depression  to  a  better  educa- 
tion and  a  more  spiritual  life.  We  know  that  with  the 
despair  and  the  defeatism  of  this  day  we  must  ourselves 
gather  together  and  close  ranks  and  see  that  the  mood  of 
this  depression  shall  not  set  the  tone  in  the  policy-making 
of  great  commonwealths.  We  know  that  population  does 
not  wax  and  wane  with  the  business  cycle,  that  children 
grow  in  size  and  needs  without  regard  to  the  budgets  of 
states,  and  that  we  cannot  plot  the  opportunity  of  youth 
along  the  zigzag  line  of  a  business  cycle.  A  people  who 
know  what  they  owe  themselves  and  their  children  will 
keep  constantly  high,  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times,  the 
level  of  training  that  they  would  provide  for  their  children. 
After  all,  on  them,  their  training,  their  technique,  their 
scientific  and  social  research,  and  their  idealism,  is  the 
turning  of  the  commonwealths,  with  all  their  problems  of 
race  relations,  peace  and  war,  and  the  workings  of  our 
economic  order. 

In  these  times  of  the  great  depression,  burdens  bear 
in  upon  us  with  such  terrific  power  that  we  are  almost  in 
the  mood  to  run  out  on  the  great  values  for  which  these 
investments  were  made.  May  we  here  tonight  resolve 
to  pay  off  our  long-running  debts  by  the  long-running 
building  up  of  the  capacities  and  the  powers  of  our 
people.  To  tear  down  is  a  wasteful  way  to  pay  up  and,  as 
my  friend  from  Alabama  on  the  left  here  has  just  said,  we 
must  learn  in  gathering  together  to  tighten  up  our  belts, 
we  must  cut  to  the  bone  in  recognition  of  these  times.  But 
we  must  hold  on,  for  after  all,  with  all  our  cuts,  we  cannot 
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pinch  our  way  out.  We  must  develop,  build,  and  educate ; 
we  must  create  our  way  out  from  depression  into  prosper- 
ity and  from  poverty  into  power.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  welcomes  you,  as  your  institutions  would  wel- 
come us  in  this  joint  high  adventure  of  building  here,  and 
throughout  the  South  and  the  world,  a  more  human  and 
more  beautiful  civilization. 


EDUCATION  AND  DEPRESSION 

William  Louis  Poteat 

In  a  period  of  national  loss  and  depression  Frederick 
William  III  founded  the  University  of  Berlin  to  be,  as 
he  said,  a  weapon  of  defense  and  the  nursery  of  better 
times.  National  intelligence,  in  his  view,  was  the  condition 
and  means  of  national  recovery. 

Joseph  McCabe  has  given  us  detailed  contrasts  be- 
tween the  England  of  1825  and  the  England  of  1925.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  period  80  per  cent  of  the  nation  were 
illiterate  and  inconceivably  ignorant.  It  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  governing  authority  to  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance, 
for  learning  would  lead  to  disobedience  and  threaten  the 
status  quo.  One  does  not  marvel  to  learn  that  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  then  only  one-tenth  of  what  it  now  is 
and  was  less  evenly  distributed,  and  that  the  wage  of  the 
vast  majority  of  even  the  adult  workers  was  less  than 
twelve  shillings  a  week. 

The  first  president  of  this  university,  in  an  important 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
in  1832,  insisted  that  the  backward  economic  conditions  in 
the  state  were  due  to  backward  education,  and  that  the 
thousands  who  were  in  the  worst  plight  were  precisely 
those  who  could  not  read. 

Governor  Aycock,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  confronted  with  a  large  and  growing  deficit  in 
the  public  funds.  He  met  it,  not  by  compromising  econ- 
omies in  public  education  but  by  boldly  increasing  the 
assessment  of  railroad  property  and  equalizing  the  assess- 
ment of  other  property,  and,  without  increasing  the  tax 
rate,  enlarged  the  appropriation  to  public  education. 
When  vested  interests  sought  to  defy  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  he  showed  the  highest  civic  courage  and,  as 
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Ashe  says,  upheld  the  honor  of  the  state  and  crushed  the 
conspirators  to  the  wall.  He  did  not  kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  He  did  not  even  pluck  her.  He  fed  and 
fattened  her  with  ampler  provision,  and  Superintendent 
Allen  himself  can  hardly  enumerate  the  golden  beauties 
in  our  big  nest  today. 

These  illustrations  suggest  the  twofold  relation  of  edu- 
cation to  economic  prosperity.  Education  lifts  the  standard 
of  living  and  enlarges  the  range  of  one's  interests.  It 
therefore  increases  the  number  of  human  wants,  and  so 
increases  the  demand  for  the  products  of  industry.  For 
example,  industries  which  thrive  in  America  would  die  in 
Borneo.  Education  stimulated  consumption  before  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  erected  it  into  a  duty.  In  yet  an- 
other way  education  operates  in  the  economic  field.  Just 
as  a  literate  population  is  required  to  consume  manufac- 
tured products  on  a  profitable  scale,  so  a  literate  popula- 
tion is  required  to  create  and  drive  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  to  distribute  the  products.  It  appears, 
accordingly,  that  the  entire  apparatus  of  the  industrial 
system  is  directly  dependent  upon  intelligence,  upon 
science  and  its  applications.  Whether  its  prosperity  is 
diffused  or  concentrated  depends  on  the  motive  with  which 
it  is  operated. 

We  are  not  forgetting  here  that  economic  prosperity  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  though  practically  it  is  so  regarded 
quite  generally,  certainly  by  many  industrialists.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  means  to  an  end.  It  supplies  the  foundation  of 
higher  forms  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  not  justified  apart 
from  them.  What  we  want  out  of  economic  prosperity  is 
the  enhancement  of  life  in  volume  and  quality  for  a  fuller 
happiness  and  a  wider  service.  We  deny  to  industry  any 
exclusive  predominance  among  human  interests.  The  mere 
provision  of  the  material  means  of  existence  is  not  fit  to 
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occupy  such  a  position.  The  temptation  and  habit  of  in- 
dustrialized communities  are  the  other  way.  "They  neglect 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  acquire  riches  in 
their  feverish  pre-occupation  with  the  means  by  which 
riches  can  be  acquired." 

Education  is  the  enemy  of  economic  depression  and  of 
the  men  and  agencies  that  sow  the  seeds  of  its  misery  and 
disaster.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  also  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger  of  the  manipulation  and  the  devices  by 
which  the  privileged  few  exploit  the  many. 

Distressingly  familiar  as  it  is,  we  come  now  to  survey 
the  economic  scenery  in  order  to  establish  our  point  of 
view.  God  clear  our  eyes  for  this  business.  Let  no  veil  of 
habit  into  which  we  may  have  drifted,  or  prejudice,  or 
envy  or  self-interest,  intervene.  We  are  teachers  profes- 
sionally dependent,  but  let  us  for  once  be  true  as  well  as 
considerate,  deferential  but  unintimidated. 

On  a  September  night  a  little  man  in  overalls  appeared 
at  my  door  and,  with  an  excess  of  reserve  and  politeness, 
explained  that  he  and  his  wife  were  out  of  work  and  were 
moving  on,  and  would  I  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  some 
newspapers  to  spread  on  the  ground  to  keep  the  lady — it 
was  his  word — from  taking  a  chill;  for,  said  he,  we  have 
to  sleep  out  tonight.  A  little  later  I  sank  deep  in  layers  of 
down  to  dream  of  the  lady  out  in  the  dew  under  the  cold 
stars.  And  that  is  it,  precisely  it — down  and  newspapers. 
A  million  dollar  ball  on  one  end  of  a  Washington  street 
and  on  the  other  starvation  in  line  for  soup.  I  am  told  a 
New  York  debutante  cannot  have  a  coming-out  party 
unless  she  can  pay  $2,000  for  her  dress,  $5,000  for  the 
flowers,  and  $20,000  for  the  dinner.  And  people  die  of 
hunger  outside  the  illuminated  windows  of  this  gaiety  and 
extravagance.  We  are  victims  of  our  success.  Last  year 
our  total  income  was  68  billion  dollars.  It  yields  us  this 
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year  7,000,000  unemployed.  We  suffer  from  over-produc- 
tion. We  have  too  much  food,  and  so  some  of  us  starve — 
already  100  a  day.  We  have  made  too  many  clothes,  and 
so  some  of  us  are  naked  even  now,  in  preparation  for  the 
biting  winter  (25,000  children  of  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky miners  are  now  wearing  flour-sacks)  ;  too  many 
houses,  and  so  some  of  us  sleep  by  the  roadside  and  in 
city  parks.  And  there  is  the  uncharted  anguish  of  the 
strong  man  watching  helplessly  the  pallor  grow  into  the 
roses  of  his  children's  cheeks — "anguish  which  sleeps  on 
his  heart  all  day  like  a  heavy  worm  and  wakes  up  at  night 
to  feed."  Who  wonders  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
suicides,  many  not  reported  in  the  press,  that  the  psycho- 
pathic wards  of  the  hospitals  are  crowded  with  people 
gone  stark  mad  under  the  pressure  of  hopeless  adversity? 
Who  wonders  that  desperation  growls,  that  eyes  swollen 
with  bitter,  unshed  tears  see  spectres  in  the  dark?  that  the 
structure  of  our  organized  life  trembles  on  the  edge  of 
revolution?  And  men  are  asking  everywhere  if  God  is 
dead  or,  since  his  universe  has  grown  so  big  lately,  has 
forgot  the  drifting  mote  on  which  we  live  and  suffer. 

So  this  is  what  we  call  euphemistically  the  economic 
depression,  as  if  we  had  not  struck  bottom.  This  is  Amer- 
ica, the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth;  this, 
North  Carolina,  pace-setter  of  the  South  in  industrial 
progress,  the  second  largest  producer  of  federal  revenue 
in  the  whole  sisterhood  of  states ;  this,  the  sorry  plight  and 
extremity  to  which  we  are  reduced  by  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  American  business.  It  is  irrational,  mon- 
strous, intolerable. 

But  let  us  discriminate.  We  must  not  include  all  busi- 
ness men  in  the  same  condemnation.  Many  men  who  con- 
trol the  labor  of  other  men  have  been  caught  in  the  system 
and  weep  with  us  at  the  injustice  and  disaster  of  its  trend 
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and  issue.  General  Butler  says  he  knows  fourteen  men 
with  an  aggregate  wealth  of  five  billion  dollars  willing  to 
surrender  50  per  cent  of  their  holdings  in  taxes.  And  some 
in  large  benefactions  share  generously  with  the  public. 
But  they  have  been  powerless  to  resist  or  deflect  the  sys- 
tem's monstrous  momentum.  Individual  industries  have 
been  reorganized  here  and  there  with  intelligence  and  hu- 
manity, but  with  little  effect  on  the  general  situation. 
Please  be  kind  enough  to  hold  this  recognition  in  mind 
throughout  this  discussion. 

Discriminate  again.  This  net  of  calamity  has  caught 
the  civilized  world  in  its  meshes.  It  is  therefore  not  local. 
It  is  not  American,  though  America  had  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility in  precipitating  it.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that 
American  business,  under  the  most  favoring  conditions, 
has  been  impotent  to  escape  it.  Like  a  blind  Samson, 
America  pulled  down  the  crowded  temple  on  her  own 
head.  And  it  helps  us  little  to  know  that  Germany  and 
England  are  in  like  misfortune  with  ourselves. 

The  President  himself  has  at  length  admitted  that  the 
country  is  not  as  prosperous  as  he  thought  it  was.  He 
blamed  the  condition  on  the  war  and  its  aftermath  in  Eu- 
rope. More  recently  he  has  said,  "We  are  met  with  diffi- 
culties not  of  our  own  making."  Well  now,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  see.  Has  the  absorption  of  three-fourths  of  the 
national  income  in  the  expense  of  past  and  future  wars 
nothing  to  do  with  it?  Does  the  annual  cost  of  the  army 
and  navy — around  seven  hundred  million  dollars — to  de- 
fend us  from  an  enemy  nobody  can  name,  does  this  stag- 
gering sum  add  nothing  to  the  burden  which  has  broken 
our  backs?  Has  the  stupid  policy  of  isolation  in  a  world 
organized  to  promote  the  common  good  laid  no  restraint 
on  conference  and  cooperation  to  solve  common  economic 
problems?  And  our  industrial  system  itself — have  its  poli- 
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cies  and  processes  no  bearing?  It  shed  its  handicaps  in 
1866.  That  year  congressmen  of  the  agricultural  South 
left  Washington  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  make  a  living 
for  their  families.  The  control  of  agriculture  in  national 
policy  they  resigned,  and  gave  the  farm  into  slavery  to  the 
factory.  Every  passing  decade  since  that  historic  and  fate- 
ful date  has  witnessed  the  growing  power  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  industrial  system.  Machine  is  added  to  machine, 
plant  to  plant,  in  blind  confidence  that  the  consumer  will 
always  be  hungry  and  by  divine  decree  belongs  to  us  and 
not  another.  In  reality,  production  goes  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  natural  market  areas,  and  foreign  markets 
must  be  secured  and  developed  even  at  the  hazard  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  At  length  these  markets  in  one  way 
or  another  come  to  be  supplied,  and  then  products  pile  up 
around  the  machines  which  poured  them  out.  Like  Abra- 
ham on  the  eve  of  the  Mount  Moriah  sacrifice,  industry 
said,  "God  will  provide  the  lamb  for  the  offering."  But 
the  lamb  did  not  appear  in  the  thicket,  and  Lancashire  is 
under  the  hammer  and  America  goes  hungry  in  sight  of 
her  full  granaries.  And  here  is  the  highest  protective  tariff 
in  history,  imposed  subserviently  at  the  demand  of  big 
business,  with  inevitable  retaliation  abroad — has  it  built 
no  walls  across  the  channels  of  international  trade?  There 
was,  for  example,  an  eleven  million  dollar  watch  industry 
in  Switzerland.  Big  business  dictated  its  destruction  by 
act  of  Congress,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  forty-five  mil- 
lion of  exports  to  that  country.  The  poor  silly  sawed  off 
the  limb  on  which  he  sat. 

Now,  frankly,  what  are  we  to  say  about  these  several 
features  of  the  economic  landscape?  Have  they  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  present  distress?  Are  they  not  precisely  the 
prime  causes  of  it? 

We  come  now  to  survey  the  educational  scenery.  And 
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here  also,  against  some  odds,  we  need  to  face  the  facts 
resolutely  and  report  unflinchingly  what  we  see. 

What  may  be  called  the  apparatus  of  education  has 
developed  rapidly  since  1900:  the  organization  of  the 
public  school  system,  its  articulation  throughout,  the  cur- 
riculum, schedules,  reports,  buildings,  consolidation,  and 
transportation.  How  about  personnel  and  output? 

There  has  been  distinct  advance  in  the  requirement  of 
training  of  the  high  school  teacher.  In  North  Carolina  he 
must  not  only  be  a  college  graduate  but  also  must  have 
majored  in  the  two  subjects  which  he  proposes  to  teach. 
And  there  are  certain  requirements  in  the  field  of  method. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  college  graduate  has  for  four 
years  been  observing  and  participating  in  the  method  of 
competent  teaching,  these  added  methodistic  requirements 
are  by  many  of  us  held  to  be  excessive.  We  shall  probably 
agree  that  the  best  equipment  to  teach  is  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  And  there  is  ground  for  com- 
plaint that  these  latter  requirements  are  at  times  admin- 
istered with  absurd  mechanical  exactness.  A  graduate  of 
a  standard  senior  college  and  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Latin  of 
a  great  university  is  not  acceptable  in  her  native  state  be- 
cause she  did  not  accumulate  enough  college  credits  in 
pedagogy. 

But  even  with  improved  equipment  and  better  trained 
teachers  our  region  remains  the  last  stronghold  of  illit- 
eracy. The  illiteracy  of  the  country  is  southern  illiteracy. 
You  know  the  several  factors  considered  in  determining 
the  educational  rank  of  each  of  our  forty-eight  states. 
Start  at  the  middle  rank,  24,  and  go  up  the  list  to  Iowa 
at  the  top  with  .8  per  cent  of  illiteracy.  In  that  section  of 
the  list  you  will  not  find  one  southern  state.  Go  down  from 
that  middle  point,  and  you  will  find  all  the  southern  states. 
In  the  bottom  fourth  of  the  list  every  state  is  a  southern 
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state.  North  Carolina  ranks  forty-second.  We  used  to 
thank  God  for  South  Carolina  and  New  Mexico  because 
they  saved  us  from  absolute  ignominy.  To  the  list  of  our 
blessings  we  now  add  Arizona,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana.  Ten  of  every  hundred  of  our  people  cannot 
read  and  write.  We  have  the  largest  body  of  white  illit- 
eracy in  the  United  States  except  Alabama  and  Texas. 
The  education  of  the  average  citizen  of  our  country  is 
something  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  What  must  it  be  in 
our  region?  And  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  literacy  is  not 
intelligence. 

What  a  field  for  exploitation!  Demagogue  and  propa- 
gandist are  at  home  with  us.  Wicked  or  pious,  they  flourish 
like  the  green  bay  tree.  Mr.  Coolidge,  I  understand,  did 
speak  once.  He  spoke  then  truly.  He  said,  "The  business 
of  the  United  States  is  business."  And  along  comes  Am- 
bassador Gerard  to  say  in  corroboration  that  America  is 
ruled  by  sixty-four  business  men,  and  he  names  them,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  none  of  them  has  denied  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. Of  course,  we  eighth  and  sixth  graders  acquiesce, 
never  suspecting  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  us  are 
manipulated  by  two  per  cent  of  us  in  their  own  interest. 
We  are  quite  content  to  gape  and  stare  at  the  vulgar  dis- 
play of  fabulous  wealth,  erecting  it,  indeed,  into  a  sort 
of  order  of  nobility.  Do  we  not  already  speak  of  the  house 
of  Astor,  of  Vanderbilt,  of  Whitney,  of  Morgan,  of  Mel- 
lon, a  nobility  of  pelf  over  against  the  English  nobility  of 
blood  and  the  French  nobility  of  culture?  Any  propagan- 
dist can  find  a  following  among  us,  if  he  will  only  say  the 
same  thing  loud  enough  and  often  enough,  no  matter  what 
iniquity  or  folly  he  announces.  As  some  one  has  said  acute- 
ly, few  will  undertake  to  persuade  the  people  except  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  deceiving  them.  Witness  the  paid 
dissemination  of  anti-prohibition  fallacies  and  misrepre- 
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sentation  through  newspapers,  syndicated  news  writers 
and  columnists,  speeches  in  Congress,  and  the  suppression 
of  free  speech.  For  evidence  detailed,  specific  (calling 
names),  and  fully  documented,  read  Ernest  Gordon's 
book,  "When  the  Brewer  Had  the  Strangle  Hold."  Wit- 
ness the  shameless  professional  and  commercial  war  prop- 
aganda issuing  from  Washington  through  various  patri- 
otic societies  and  buying  its  way  into  our  schools  and  col- 
leges to  an  extent  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world  except 
in  Japan.  If  the  War  Department  still  trembles  childishly 
before  a  nameless  terror,  let  it  take  its  hands  off  our 
schools,  where  the  social  engineers  of  the  new  order  are  in 
training,  and  find  elsewhere  the  material  for  its  obsolete 
and  dangerous  machinery. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  another  feature  of  our 
educational  scenery.  It  is  intangible  and  so  does  not  ap- 
pear in  statistical  charts.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  real  and 
deeply  significant.  Our  education  is  meagre,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  such  as  we  give  is  in  chains.  It  is  not  free.  As 
a  group,  we  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  orders  and, 
like  the  chameleon,  we  reflect  the  color  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  can  teach  the  flat  or  the  round  theory,  the  fiat 
or  the  evolutionary  theory  of  creation.  We  are  "safe"  and 
have  developed  an  admirable  skill  in  presenting  matters 
in  dispute  without  ever  taking  sides.  If  we  do  not  defend 
the  status  quo,  we  dare  not  attack  it.  The  trustees  see  to 
that.  There  are,  of  course,  many  and  notable  exceptions, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  privately  endowed  universities. 
For  example,  the  director  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  was  complaining  not  long  ago  that  the  univer- 
sities were  teaching  heresies  which  undermined  good  Re- 
publican doctrine,  as  free  trade,  internationalism,  public 
ownership,  and  other  radical  and  socialistic  theories. 
Whereupon  Heywood  Broun  suggested  the  founding  of 
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G.  O.  P.  university,  100  per  cent  American  and  1,000  per 
cent  Republican.  But  the  great  body  of  us  are  acquiescent 
and  timid.  Does  Millay  sing  for  us? — 

My  chains  throughout  their  iron  length 
Make  such  a  golden  clank  upon  my  ear. 

And  the  students  take  the  school  attitude  as  certainly  as 
the  butter  takes  the  flavor  of  the  cantaloupe  in  the  ice  box. 
American  children,  says  Professor  Kilpatrick,  are  vacci- 
nated against  thinking  on  economic  and  political  problems. 
One  wonders  if  this  thinking  immunity  is  not  more  gen- 
eral. They  make  little  contact  with  the  vital  questions  of 
social  justice,  peace  and  war,  nationalism  and  humanism, 
and  are  rarely  able  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
class.  In  short,  they  are  educated  not  for  independence 
and  freedom  but  for  a  dumb  conformity. 

Well,  now,  what  of  the  prospect  ?  I  know  this :  a  crown 
of  honor  and  blessing  for  all  time  is  already  made  and 
waiting  for  the  man  who  will  renounce  self  and  rise  to 
champion  the  rights  of  man  against  Mammon,  fight  relent- 
lessly inveterate  social  wrongs  intrenched  in  vested  inter- 
ests, and  lead  the  way  to  the  reorganization  of  society  after 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Perhaps  the  Moses  of  our  emancipa- 
tion will  come  out  of  the  back  side  of  the  wilderness.  Let 
him  come.  But  if  the  only  engineers  of  the  new  social  order 
for  whom  we  may  hope  come  out  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  out  of  this  atmosphere  of  subserviency,  with  no 
training  in  matters  of  paramount  social  interest,  with  no 
contact  under  expert  guidance  with  the  actual  problems 
they  will  be  called  on  to  solve — if  intelligence  is  bought  by 
greed,  what  may  we  expect?  What  will  our  children  get? 
They  will  get  the  old  tyranny  administered  in  the  old  way 
for  the  old  ends.  The  present  demonstration  of  its  blun- 
dering and  bankruptcy  will  not  matter.  It  will  rise  pain- 
fully out  of  this  debacle  for  another  cycle  of  privileged 
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prosperity  only  to  decline  again  into  the  abyss.  This 
vicious  alternation  of  abyss  and  pinnacle  will  keep  going 
until  intelligence  is  high  enough  and  wide  enough  and  free 
enough  to  understand  and  revolt.  Then  will  fall  the  crack 
of  doom  for  a  system  whose  greed  and  injustice  fore- 
ordained it  to  ultimate  collapse. 

You  say  this  is  pessimism.  Let  it  be.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  an  abstract  noun.  There  are  worse  things  than  pessi- 
mism— blindness,  for  instance,  or  misrepresentation.  And 
if  you  object,  do  not  fancy  you  can  divert  attention  by 
calling  names.  Answer  the  argument. 

The  political  tinkerers  have  at  last  been  spurred  to  their 
tinkering,  and  their  clatter  now  reminds  one  of  the  brass 
shops  of  Damascus.  They  delay  and  delay,  and  then  ap- 
point a  commission.  And  we  get  out  of  Washington  two 
brass  gongs,  polished  and  resounding:  one,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  optimis- 
tic, that  is,  to  keep  back  unpleasant  facts;  the  other,  that 
society  as  a  whole  can  prosper  only  if  the  incomes  of  the 
rich  are  protected  from  becoming  "diminishing  returns." 
More  recently  the  President  has  called  a  conference  and 
made  a  suggestion  to  bankers.  The  National  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  probably  prove  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the 
bond  market,  but  Farmer  Jones,  poor  devil,  will  not  get 
a  peep  in.  At  Raleigh  the  serious  minded  and  patriotic 
tinkerers,  by  a  majority,  I  believe,  of  two  in  the  senate  and 
seven  in  the  House,  cut  school  maintenance  five  million 
dollars  and  now  ask  the  people  to  believe  that  school  effi- 
ciency, already  low,  is  not  impaired.  Teachers  are  dis- 
missed by  the  thousand  and  the  remainder  teach  a  larger 
number  of  pupils.  Schools  are  closed  and  others  over- 
crowded. Here  is  a  teacher  in  an  eastern  town  who  is 
required  to  teach  eleven  different  subjects  to  fifty-five 
children  in  six  hours.  Here  is  another  school  for  which 
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three  busses  were  adequate  last  year;  now  it  takes  twelve. 
In  the  same  school  the  allowance  for  coal  last  year  was 
$1,000;  for  this  year  it  is  $300.  The  state  saves  $700  on 
one  school,  o-ho!  and  if  the  children  don't  shiver  in  the 
cold,  somebody  else  must  foot  the  bill.  The  state  must 
protect  its  infant  industries.  The  capable  and  aspiring 
Commissioner  of  Revenue,  doubtless  in  harmony  with  the 
administration,  approves  the  cut  in  the  schools  from 
grammar  grade  to  university,  and  then  tells  us  that  in- 
creased taxation  of  our  great  industries  would  arrest  our 
further  industrial  development,  and  we  must  go  forward 
there.  What — at  the  expense  of  going  backward  in  educa- 
tion? Beware,  the  gulf  yawns  close  in  our  rear. 

What  we  want — and  there  is  no  time  for  elaboration — 
is  first  of  all  emancipation.  The  slogan  of  the  new  "Fede- 
ration of  American  Business  Men"  is,  "Get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  Private  Business."  Our  slogan  is,  "Get  Private 
Business  out  of  the  Government."  The  despotism  of  a 
faction,  says  DeTocqueville,  is  not  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  despotism  of  an  individual.  Certainly  the  faction  of 
big  business  has  Washington  by  the  throat  and  dictates 
its  national  and  international  policy.  And  recent  events 
suggest  that  much  the  same  is  true  of  Baleigh.  We  need 
to  draw  up  and  sign  and  publish  a  new  declaration  of 
independence  and  pledge  our  honor  and  fortunes  in  de- 
fense of  it — independence  of  business  tyranny  in  govern- 
ment and  in  education.  We  want  government  regulation 
and  control  of  finance;  we  have  enough  of  bottle-feeding 
our  giants.  We  must  substitute  guidance  for  drift,  plan- 
ning for  this  riot  of  disorder,  cooperation  for  competition, 
service  for  profit,  social  justice  for  organized  greed — 
political  and  economic.  We  want  enlightenment  and 
brotherhood  throughout  all  the  land  of  our  pride  and 
loyalty. 


COOPERATING  IN  ECONOMY 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

In  times  like  these  it  is  becoming  for  every  man  to 
think  well  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth.  With  its 
strength  in  our  sinews  and  its  spirit  in  our  blood,  we  are 
met  in  this  conference  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  a  plan 
of  action  that  will  promote  its  happiness  and  its  pros- 
perity. In  the  face  of  economic  depression,  the  result 
partly  from  local  shortsight  but  more  from  disastrous 
causes  for  which  we  are  not  responsible,  we  turn  our  eyes 
forward  and  ask  what  we  can  do  now  to  insure  that  the 
future  will  bring  a  better  world  for  those  who  come  after 
us.  Only  petty  men  will  continue  with  reverted  vision  to 
depreciate  the  present;  only  the  pusillanimous  will  be 
paralyzed  in  despair. 

The  Old  South  left  us  a  splendid  heritage,  for  which 
we  shall  be  forever  grateful.  But  times  change  and  we 
change  with  them. 

Das  Alte  stiirzt,  es  andert  sich  die  Zeit, 
Und  neucs  Leben  bliiht  aus  den  Ruinen.* 

This  new  life  is  our  responsibility  and  our  hope.  I  have 
often  thought  that  the  great  tragedy  of  the  passing  gen- 
eration is  that  it  spent  its  life  regretting  the  gradual  loss 
of  the  old  mores,  old  unquestioned  ideals  and  manners, 
without  actively  concerning  itself  that  new  ones  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  new  times 
should  develop.  Ideals  and  manners  do  not  rise  of  them- 
selves, and  other  forces,  not  always  beneficent,  have  been 
active  and  potent.  It  is  not  too  late  for  education  in  its 
best  sense  to  concern  itself  with  ways  of  action  as  well  as 
with  pure  knowledge. 


'The  old  falls,  time  changes,  and  new  life  blossoms  out  of  the  ruins. 
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Formal  education  was  slow  in  coming  to  the  South. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  aristocratic  and  benevolent.  Rela- 
tively late  educational  evangelists — in  North  Carolina, 
Bailey,  Mebane,  Mclver,  Alderman,  and  Aycock — 
aroused  a  popular  belief  in  education  as  a  right  of  every 
individual ;  but  this  belief,  slow  to  start,  rapidly  developed 
into  a  fetish,  a  blind  if  beautiful  belief  that  education  of 
whatever  kind  should  be  universally  furnished.  Breaking 
traditions  and  straining  resources,  the  South  struggled 
forward  toward  achievement  of  a  democratic  ideal.  School 
houses  multiplied  in  number  and  steadily  improved  in 
beauty  and  usefulness.  Pupils  crowded  into  them  and 
continued  in  embarrassing  numbers  into  higher  institu- 
tions. Teachers  were  recruited  from  every  possible  source, 
many  of  them  hastily  and  unsatisfactorily  trained;  and 
the  state's  most  ambitious  project  was  under  way. 

So  generally  has  it  made  progress  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  recent  the  movement  for  popular  higher  edu- 
cation is.  The  first  public  high  school  law  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  passed  in  1907,  less  than  a  quarter  century  ago. 
Now  there  are  more  than  nine  hundred  public  high  schools 
enrolling  116,410  boys  and  girls  in  1930.  This  increased 
enrollment  is  reflected  in  all  our  colleges,  both  public  and 
private.  The  people  have  faith  in  higher  education. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  present  it  seems  a  great 
pity  that  the  democratic  project  of  universal  and  ad- 
vanced education  at  public  expense  could  not  have  had 
a  sounder  basis  than  sentiment,  and  a  better  planning.  It 
can  hardly  be  questioned  now  that  the  fundamental  reason 
why  society  furnishes  education  and  legally  compels  at- 
tendance at  schools  is  that  it  may  perpetuate  and  improve 
the  ideals  that  determine  the  conduct  of  men  and  women 
in  a  democracy.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  state — that  is, 
organized  society — provides  education  in  order  that  it  may 
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be  made  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  a  better  place 
in  which  to  make  a  living.  There  is  no  other  reason  that 
justifies  society  in  taking  taxes  out  of  every  pocket  to 
furnish  education  for  every  child. 

Having  accepted  this  principle  because  it  is  irrefutable, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  because  it  was  not 
clearly  understood  in  the  formative  days  of  the  public 
school  it  has  largely  been  disregarded  in  the  direction  and 
development  of  the  educative  program.  The  fetish  is  so 
strong,  in  the  profession  as  well  as  among  the  general 
public,  that  tradition  has  to  a  tragic  extent  determined  the 
curriculum  and  the  methods  of  its  presentation.  Even 
those  whose  position  in  society  should  make  them  leaders 
toward  a  new  light  have  been  the  most  stubborn  defenders 
of  the  traditional  because  they  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  criteria  by  which  values  should  be  measured.  If  the 
purpose  of  public  education  is  to  make  every  individual 
better  able  and  better  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  society,  then  a  large  part  of  the  popular  school 
program  is  resulting  in  lamentable  wastes  of  public  funds 
and  in  prostitution  of  the  labors  of  large  numbers  of 
pupils.  The  most  common  curricula  can  be  shown  to  have 
little  relation  to  societal  welfare.  If  the  individual  is  to 
better  society,  he  must  first  be  bettered  himself.  The  same 
program  is  not  suited  to  all  individuals,  and  fortunately 
society  has  need  of  many  different  kinds  of  members.  If 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  great  investment  that  is  being  made,  it  is  doubtful 
if  one  in  five  receives  such  profit  from  the  studies  he 
pursues  as  to  enable  him  to  contribute  better  to  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  society. 

The  economic  depression  has  now  begun  to  cause 
people  to  question  where  money  can  be  saved;  and,  inas- 
much as  the  appropriation  for  education  constitutes  the 
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largest  single  item  in  the  public  budget,  it  is  but  natural 
that  responsible  officers  should  prune  the  most  flourishing 
tree.  Unfortunately  in  seeking  to  effect  economies,  which 
are  to  a  large  extent  made  necessary  by  reckless  expendi- 
tures in  other  branches  of  government,  the  public  gen- 
erally is  using  no  long-sighted  policy.  The  business  man, 
who  during  prosperity  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  our 
national  hero,  in  cooperating  with  the  politician  is  forget- 
ting sound  principles  of  economics  in  his  effort  to  curtail 
expenditures  regardless  of  consequences.  Insurance  for 
the  future  is  more  necessary  than  luxuries  and  even  than 
some  accustomed  comforts  in  the  present. 

Some  communities  and  even  entire  states  have  cut  the 
salaries  of  all  teachers,  regardless  of  their  competence  or 
of  their  needs.  Economies  should  not  begin  with  teachers ; 
the  last  to  profit  from  prosperity  should  not  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  depression.  Salaries  must  be  kept  at 
such  a  level  that  not  only  will  competent  teachers  be  re- 
tained with  morale  high  enough  for  efficient  work,  but 
also  that  promising  young  men  and  women  will  be  attract- 
ed to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession.  When  re- 
adjustment of  teachers'  salaries  is  necessary,  horizontal 
reductions  for  all  are  neither  good  business  nor  good  soci- 
ology. When  used,  they  are  an  admission  of  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  of  inability  to  determine 
who  are  the  best  teachers,  or  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  public 
to  support  a  schedule  that  assigns  pay  in  proportion  to 
effective  work.  From  a  sociological  point  of  view,  it  is 
entirely  proper  to  discriminate  between  two  teachers  of 
equal  competence  in  favor  of  the  one  with  greater  family 
obligations.  But  the  schools  should  never  be  a  means  of 
charity:  whatever  needs  a  teacher  may  have,  he  should  be 
retained  and  assigned  only  because  of  ability  and  zeal  to 
do  required  educational  work.  When  those  in  authority 
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look  through  the  needy  but  incompetent  individual  to  the 
more  important  present  and  future  needs  of  the  thirty 
children  to  be  educated,  they  can  gain  courage  to  do  their 
duty  to  society,  which  provides  other  agencies  of  charity. 

In  their  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures  a  few  communi- 
ties are  dismissing  or  retiring  teachers  on  the  higher  levels 
of  salary  schedules — those  who  have  proved  their  compe- 
tence and  their  efficiency — and  are  replacing  them  with 
others  of  less  experience  and  of  doubtful  promise,  some- 
times with  those  who  are  glad  or  fortunate  to  receive  any 
remuneration  whatever  for  professional  service.  This  is, 
of  course,  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The  pinch  of 
poverty  is  not  yet  so  keen  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
eat  bad  eggs. 

Sometimes  in  our  devotion  to  professional  tenure  we 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  staffing  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  schools  we  have  accepted  many  as  teachers 
who  are  not  and  never  can  be  significantly  competent. 
Some  are  limited  by  nature,  others  by  training  and  atti- 
tude. Necessary  economies  provide  a  rare  opportunity 
to  weed  out  such  people.  If  administrators  are  incompe- 
tent or  reluctant  to  do  this,  they  themselves  should  be 
replaced  by  others  who  feel  their  professional  responsi- 
bility and  have  both  judgment  and  courage  to  perform  a 
manifest  duty.  One  important  economy  is  to  make  the 
public  money  buy  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  means  of  false  economy  is  the  reduction  or 
omission  of  expenditures  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  expenditures  for  an  enlarged  and  enriched 
curriculum,  medical  inspection,  health  promotion,  provi- 
sions for  maladjusted  pupils,  and  the  like.  Such  activities 
have  been  slowly  added  in  the  schools  because  by  the  most 
careful  and  convincing  study  of  facts  they  have  been 
found  necessary.  They  are  abundantly  justified  by  the 
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principle  of  sound  investment — that  public  money  should 
be  so  laid  out  that  the  largest  and  most  important  divi- 
dends may  be  returned  to  society.  They  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  the  most  serious  consequences. 

To  the  layman,  and  even  to  the  school  man  of  narrow 
vision,  some  of  those  activities  may  seem  "fads"  and 
"frills."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  the  essentials.  In 
devotion  to  the  fetish  of  education  men  and  women  often 
forget  to  define  what  education  is.  Traditional  subjects 
and  traditional  details  of  other  subjects  are  identified  in 
their  minds  with  education,  and  in  consequence  they  fail 
to  consider  what  returns  they  make  to  society  for  the  great 
investment  in  the  schools.  As  we  are  all  pragmatists 
today,  we  should  begin  our  thinking  with  the  postulate 
that  nothing  is  important  that  does  not  make  a  difference. 
If  foreign  languages,  higher  mathematics,  grammar,  and 
history  make  such  differences  in  boys  and  girls  that  they 
are  happier  and  better  citizens,  then  these  subjects  are 
justifiable.  They  do  make  such  differences  in  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  school  population.  But  the  fact  is  obvious  to 
any  informed  and  fair-minded  judge  that  for  the  great 
majority  of  pupils  who  are  required,  encouraged,  or  per- 
mitted to  take  these  subjects  at  public  expense  (it  is 
doubtful  if  many  parents  would  actually  pay  for  them 
out  of  their  own  pockets)  the  results  are  altogether  insig- 
nificant and  in  many  cases  actually  maleficent.  One  place 
for  true  economy  is  in  those  subjects  or  topics,  new  or  old, 
that  do  not  make  an  ultimate  difference  for  the  social 
good. 

Another  means  of  economy  that  is  being  used  is  the 
shortening  of  the  school  year.  This  may  be  wise.  We  do 
not  know  just  what  length  of  school  year  or  week  is  best. 
But  before  acquiescing  in  a  policy  for  which  nothing  has 
been  argued  except  expediency  it  would  be  wise  to  con- 
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sider  several  neglected  phases  of  the  matter.  If  the  educa- 
tion that  is  offered  does  not  materially  affect  the  pupils 
for  good  or  for  bad,  the  amount  of  it  is  immaterial.  It 
might  just  as  well  be  abolished  altogether.  But  if  it  is 
beneficent  or  can  be  made  so,  then  the  more  the  better. 
Any  shortening  of  the  year  is  a  direct  harm  not  only  to  the 
children  but  also  to  society  that  is  making  the  investment. 
If  the  educational  programs  of  two  communities  or  states 
are  equally  good,  those  of  the  one  that  provides  a  seven- 
month  year  for  seven  or  eleven  years  cannot  be  expected 
to  compete  with  those  that  have  nine  months  of  oppor- 
tunity for  eight  or  twelve  years.  The  mathematics  is  per- 
fectly simple;  the  ratios  of  opportunity  are  49:72  and 
77:108 — or,  roughly,  7:10.  One  group  has  an  all  but 
insuperable  handicap.  Then,  too,  we  must  ask  what  boys 
and  girls  are  doing  in  the  months  that  schools  are  not  in 
session.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  urbanization  of  even 
our  most  rural  states  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  opportunities  for  systematic  home  chores, 
for  parental  oversight,  and  for  the  development  of  steady 
habits  of  responsibility  by  means  of  assigned  obligations. 
On  the  other  hand,  modern  civilization  has  brought  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  opportunities  for  amuse- 
ment, diversion,  and  temptation  that  have  large  possibili- 
ties for  evil,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  boys  and  girls. 
With  the  tragic  number  of  unemployed  adults  industry 
has  today  no  need  for  youth.  Every  one  employed  tends 
to  displace  an  adult.  It  can  be  fairly  questioned  if  boys 
and  girls  are  not  better  off  in  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  schools,  even  if  they  are  learning  nothing  of  permanent 
value,  than  when  freed  from  all  restraint  other  than  that 
which  can  be  given  by  the  busy  modern  parent. 

A  final  means  that  has  been  used  to  secure  economy 
is  a  reduction  of  supervision.  Under  the  most  ideal  condi- 
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tions  imaginable  supervision  would  still  be  a  necessity  and 
a  wise  investment.  Conditions  are  not  ideal  in  our  schools ; 
in  the  best  systems  teachers  vary  incredibly  in  ability, 
preparation,  devotion,  and  consequent  effectiveness; 
courses  of  study  are  only  beginning  to  get  enrichment 
and  application  to  life  from  directed  concerted  action, 
and  coordination  is  obviously  impossible  without  a  co- 
ordinator. In  the  poorer  schools  conditions  are  far  worse. 
Supervisors  are  found  an  economic  necessity  in  all  indus- 
trial plants  that  must  pay  dividends.  In  our  schools  they 
are  not  a  luxury  but  an  insurance.  Doubtless  there  are 
poor  supervisors  as  there  are  poor  teachers.  True  economy 
would  result  from  replacing  rather  than  from  eliminating 
them.  If  a  supervisor  could  coordinate  the  work  of  a  fac- 
ulty, direct  its  activities  toward  sensible  goals,  and  improve 
each  teacher  only  ten  per  cent  (which  is  a  modest  enough 
estimate ) ,  he  would  easily  earn  his  salary.  The  large  num- 
ber of  beginning  teachers  and  of  transfers  in  our  schools 
emphasizes  the  need  of  supervisors.  If  I  had  the  entire 
responsibility  of  directing  any  unit  of  education,  with  due 
regard  to  economy  and  assured  achievement,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  increase  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the 
supervisors. 

Economies  in  school  expenditures,  as  in  all  other  activi- 
ties, are  undoubtedly  necessary.  This  is  a  time  neither  for 
selfishness  nor  for  narrow  vision.  As  citizens  as  well  as 
professional  educators,  we  must  cooperate.  It  is  our  chal- 
lenge to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  see  that  economies 
are  wise  and  not  short-sightedly  foolish,  that  the  future 
welfare  of  society  is  assured  through  the  best  possible 
education  of  the  children.  Unless  the  professional  educator 
busies  himself  to  cut  the  budget  where  the  least  harm  re- 
sults, the  public,  without  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
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without  his  vision,  will  continue  to  cut  it  to  the  lasting  harm 
of  the  advance  of  education  and  of  social  welfare. 

How  can  the  professional  educator  serve  in  this  crisis? 

First,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation and  with  criteria  emanating  from  his  experience,  he 
can  voluntarily  eliminate  items  and  cut  what  can  be  spared 
with  least  harm  to  education.  It  is  only  natural  that  in 
some  phases  of  our  work  we  should  have  expanded  farther 
than  necessary.  So  have  other  men,  in  their  private  as  well 
as  in  their  business  activities.  We  all  recognize  some  lux- 
uries that  are  proper  in  prosperity  but  improper  in  de- 
pression. It  is  a  civic  as  well  as  a  professional  duty  to 
begin  economies  by  paring  down  these  luxuries  in  order 
to  retain  and  improve  the  essentials.  It  will  be  a  pro- 
fessional accomplishment  of  high  order  to  confine  reduc- 
tions to  them. 

Second,  the  professional  educator  can  apply  the  find- 
ings of  educational  research  to  budgeting,  administration, 
classification  of  pupils,  determining  class  size,  prognosis, 
the  reduction  of  failures  through  the  proper  placement  of 
pupils,  individual  attention  and  better  teaching,  guidance, 
the  elimination  of  incompetent  teachers  and  of  unjustifi- 
able subject  matter,  restriction  of  unwise  elections  of 
pupils,  and  so  on.  Not  all  advances  in  education  cost  addi- 
tional money.  If  the  administrator  is  properly  trained  and 
competent  in  his  job,  he  will  know  better  than  anyone  else, 
certainly  better  than  the  laymen  who  determine  the  total 
of  the  budget,  where  economies  may  be  effected  by  effi- 
ciency. More  than  this,  he  should  continuously  inform  the 
public  of  conditions,  of  the  reasons  for  proposed  changes, 
and  of  the  results  achieved.  Ordinarily  the  public  trusts 
too  much  to  inaccurate  reports  by  pupils,  the  dissatisfied 
ones  being  most  active,  or  to  casual  conversations,  usually 
with  complaining  parents.  Frequent  publicity  reports  to 
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the  patrons  and  stockholders  in  the  great  investment  of 
education  are  a  part  of  sensible  business  administration. 
If  the  public  had  more  real  information  about  the  schools, 
education  would  not  be  as  embarrassed  as  it  now  is. 

Third,  the  professional  educator  can  check  up  current 
practices  by  sound  educational  principles  and  act  on  the 
consequent  conclusions.  We  undoubtedly  have  more  items 
of  sound  and  generally  accepted  educational  philosophy 
than  have  been  put  into  practice.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation.  What  we  want  to  do  in  improving 
education,  certainly  on  the  secondary  school  level,  prob- 
ably would  cost  no  more  than  is  wasted  now  in  doing  what 
we  know  we  should  not  do.  Educational  advance  might 
well  begin  with  the  elimination  of  dead  wood  in  the  curric- 
ulum and  the  forbidding  of  pupils  to  continue  at  public 
expense  studies  for  which  they  have  manifested  no  compe- 
tence. Such  economies  cannot  be  made  arbitrarily,  but  they 
are  possible  when  justified  by  a  principle  or  a  policy  to  the 
acceptance  of  which  the  public  has  been  educated.  The 
one  principle  that  education  is  a  public  investment  to 
perpetuate  its  ideals  and  to  promote  its  interests,  to  make 
the  supporting  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  in  which  to  make  a  living  would,  even  if  liberally 
applied,  revolutionize  the  practice  of  our  schools  and  effect 
significant  economies. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  economies  that  would  result  from 
a  sensible  reform  of  the  curriculum  practices  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  fact  that  education,  especially  above  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  has  become  a  fetish.  The  public  has  an 
unreasoning  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  traditional  subjects, 
regardless  of  unproved  and  unprovable  beneficent  results 
on  individuals.  The  fact  that  a  few  men  and  women  have 
mastered  them  and  found  them  useful  has  led  them  to 
think  that  democracy,  in  the  name  of  which  so  many  sins 
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are  committed,  requires  all  pupils  to  have  the  same  diet. 
As  well  have  one  menu  or  one  type  and  size  of  clothing 
for  all.  Any  detailed  proposal  for  economic  reform  of  the 
curriculum  would  undoubtedly  disturb  the  vocal  minority 
who  wish  their  children  to  follow  the  fetish,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would,  after  proper  preparation  through 
publicity,  tremendously  please  those  who  pay  the  taxes 
and  expect  some  obvious  return  from  the  societal  invest- 
ment. Any  sound  proposal  for  reform  can  show  by  com- 
mon sense  principles  what  is  essential  and  what  is  merely 
luxurious.  If  the  public  is  willing  to  provide  funds  for 
the  latter,  it  assumes  the  responsibility.  But  if  retrench- 
ment is  necessary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  economic 
depression  will  provide  such  an  opportunity  for  curricu- 
lum reform  as  every  sensible  and  informed  educator  knows 
is  long  overdue. 

Fourth,  the  professional  educator  can  at  this  time  pre- 
pare a  forward-looking  comprehensive  plan  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  his  community.  It  may  not  be  a 
perfect  plan,  but  it  will  be  better  than  none.  It  will  be  a 
tentative  goal  and  guide.  Hand-to-mouth  procedure 
should  be  a  relic  of  the  past,  an  advertisement  of  incom- 
petence. It  was  never  creditable  to  any  educator  who 
claimed  to  be  professional  and  competent.  By  this  com- 
prehensive plan  for  social  betterment,  the  best  that  he 
with  all  possible  professional  assistance  can  honestly  make, 
every  educational  practice  should  be  examined  and  by  it 
every  proposed  change  should  justify  itself.  Probably  not 
in  this  generation  has  the  need  of  such  a  plan  been  so 
great  or  a  hospitable  consideration  of  the  public  so  likely. 
If  the  plan  is  sound,  it  can  be  understood  by  John  Citizen. 
If  it  is  to  have  effective  support,  it  must  be. 

Fifth,  the  professional  educator  can  by  his  activities 
convince  the  public  that  teachers  are  citizens  as  well  as 
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public  servants.  They  should  make  their  influence  felt  in 
determining  public  policies,  especially  those  affecting  edu- 
cation; they  can  and  should  exert  themselves  to  show  the 
importance  of  education  as  contrasted  with  other  public 
activities;  they  can  and  should  support  its  rights  against 
those  of  road  building,  policing  the  country,  protecting  it 
from  fires,  collecting  garbage,  and  cleaning  the  streets. 
The  divorce  of  education  from  politics,  for  which  we 
have  fought  so  long  and  on  the  whole  so  successfully,  is 
proper.  But  it  has  also  resulted  in  too  much  of  a  divorce 
of  educators  from  politics,  which  is  improper.  The  poli- 
ticians probably  know  more  workers  in  every  other  com- 
munity service  than  in  education,  know  them  and  look  out 
for  their  interests,  partly  through  friendships  and  partly 
through  respect  for  their  votes.  As  a  result  they  are  too 
frequently  more  interested  in  other  civic  departments  than 
they  are  in  the  schools.  They  are  supported  by  many  selfish 
patrons  of  private  schools.  Of  course  teachers  should  not 
become  obligated  to  politicians  and  should  not  tolerate  any 
influence  by  them  on  appointments,  promotions,  and  poli- 
cies. But  that  is  "not  saying  that  the  profession  should 
abandon  its  rights  and,  let  us  emphasize,  its  duty  to  work 
actively  to  influence  public  opinion  to  support  the  right 
kind  of  education  as  liberally  as  it  deserves.  Teachers 
should  never  become  civic  eunuchs. 

This  is  a  dangerous  and  easily  misunderstood  topic. 
But  this  is  a  dangerous  time  for  education.  In  this  period 
of  economic  depression  the  professional  educator,  what- 
ever his  position,  must  be  active  to  influence  the  public  to 
maintain  all  the  essential  activities  of  the  schools.  To  do 
this  he  must  first  of  all  clean  house,  cooperating  in  econ- 
omy by  saving  wherever  there  has  been  waste.  He  must 
have  and  he  must  popularize  a  program  for  promoting 
a  better  type  of  education.  He  must  be  not  only  ready 
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but  also  active  to  justify  before  the  public  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  what  is  of  most  worth.  He  must  rally 
all  possible  influences  to  gain  the  support  of  an  informed 
and  an  interested  citizenry.  And  he  must,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  subordinate  his  personal  and  selfish  interests. 
If  physicians  in  their  conventions  spent  their  time  in 
discussing  fees  instead  of  fits  and  fevers,  as  Arnold 
Tompkins  used  to  say,  they  would  become  discredited. 
In  our  conventions,  then,  we  must  concentrate  on  the 
meaning  of  education  and  on  the  means  of  making  it 
effective.  We  must  cooperate  in  economy  that  it  may  not 
be  foolish,  short-sighted,  and  socially  harmful.  The  truest 
economy  will  begin  in  making  every  educational  activity 
return  the  largest  dividends  on  the  great  social  investment 
in  the  schools. 

I  have  faith  in  the  land  that  gave  me  birth.  Fated  to 
work  elsewhere,  I  have  been  jealous  of  those  who  have 
actively  and  directly  contributed  to  its  great  achievements. 
Its  steady  and  at  times  marvelous  advance  has  made  me 
thrill  with  pride.  I  have  admired  the  honesty  with  which 
in  this  period  of  economic  depression,  the  seriousness  of 
which  I  appreciate,  it  has  laid  aside  pretense  and  sought 
to  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  facts  that  it  may  build  again 
substantially.  But  I  know  that  it  can  build  only  with  edu- 
cation. As  in  economics,  so  in  education  it  must  get  down 
to  the  bed-rock  of  facts  and  with  the  tentative  blueprints 
of  the  whole  structure  build  with  the  principles  of  common 
sense  and  social  idealism.  Education  is  no  benevolence 
and  no  charity.  It  is  the  only  instrument  that  society  has 
to  perpetuate  and  to  improve  the  democracy  to  which  we 
are  devoted.  The  depression  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for 
leadership,  nowhere  more  needed  than  in  education.  The 
time  is  ripe.  While  cooperating  in  economy,  at  the  same 
time  be  audacious  to  lead.  The  future  of  society  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmaster  of  today. 


THE  PLACE  OF  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  RENAISSANCE 

By  Edwin  R.  Embkee 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  praise  the  southern  tradi- 
tion. Every  schoolboy  knows,  possibly  too  romantically, 
the  glories  of  our  fathers — the  white  pillared  mansions 
rising  beautifully  among  the  great  oaks,  the  earlier  states- 
manship of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Calhoun  and 
Lee,  the  way  of  life  of  the  old  South,  comparable  in  its 
magnificance  to  that  of  the  grandees  of  medieval  Europe 
or  the  noble  Samurai  of  Japan. 

We  are  apt  to  give  less  heed  to  the  state  of  the  South 
today  and  to  the  very  rich  gifts  which  it  may  offer  to 
American  life.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  old  South  not  only, 
but  in  the  new.  The  South  today  and  tomorrow  may  show 
a  way  of  life  more  glorious  in  its  reality  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation  than  anything  in  its  romantic  past. 

American  life,  especially  in  the  North  and  West, 
suffers  from  the  excessive  development  of  two  strong 
forces:  Puritanism  and  industrialism.  These  are  good  in 
themselves,  but  their  extremes  make  life  bare  and  mechan- 
ical. Puritanism  in  its  extreme  form  takes  all  joy  out  of 
earthly  life.  Anything  that  is  pleasant  is  by  definition  sin. 
In  order  to  get  into  a  future  heaven  of  bliss,  the  preachers 
have  taught  that  we  must  give  up  all  enjoyment  on  earth. 
A  full  life,  even  high  thinking,  is  outlawed  by  this  doc- 
trine and  the  naked,  begging  fakir  of  India  is  its  logical 
ideal.  Industrialism,  beneficial  in  moderation,  also  limits 
life  when  carried  to  the  extremes  of  recent  times  in 
America.  It  sets  up  success  in  place  of  the  Puritan  heaven 
and  demands  that  all  life  be  sacrificed  to  dull  work  and 
miserly  saving  in  order  to  reach  that  goal. 
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The  South  may  temper  these  forces  and  humanize 
them.  Because  of  its  traditions  and  history  and  its  under- 
standing that  life  is  something  to  be  lived  to  the  fullest 
right  here  on  earth,  there  is  hope  that  the  South  will  not 
sell  its  birthright  either  for  a  golden  streeted  heaven  or 
for  a  gold  standard  success. 

There  are  signs  of  a  renaissance  in  the  South  of  fine 
living  and  high  thinking.  But  this  will  not  come  by  lazy 
idolizing  of  the  past  or  by  sleeping  in  the  present.  Those 
who  wish  to  take  their  "stand  in  Dixieland,  to  live  and  die 
in  Dixie,"  must  take  a  stand,  their  lives  must  be  full,  and 
death  must  be  no  mere  rotting  away  from  hookworms  and 
stupidity  but  a  glorious  burning  out  for  a  way  of  life 
that  is  sacred  because  it  is  divinely  human. 

The  chief  sources  of  intellectual  progress  in  the  South 
as  elsewhere  must  be  the  universities.  While  the  South 
has  a  number  of  fairly  good  institutions,  including  three 
which  are  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versities, it  has  not  a  single  one  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
American  universities — not  one  which  compares  with  two 
dozen  leaders  in  the  North  and  West  in  distinction  of 
faculty  and  scholarly  standards,  to  say  nothing  of  physical 
plant  and  financial  resources.  Of  them  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is,  "They  are  pretty  good  for  the  South."  What 
is  required  is  that  about  a  few  of  them  it  be  said,  "They 
are  good,  judged  by  any  standard,  national  or  inter- 
national." 

For  two  generations  the  South  has  been  suffering  from 
a  process  of  natural  selection  which  has  drained  off  many 
of  its  ablest  and  most  ambitious  men  to  careers  in  the 
North  and  West.  There  is  no  lack  of  capable  men  born  in 
the  South,  but  to  a  shocking  extent  the  men  of  ability  and 
ambition  emigrate  to  the  North  and  West.  Their  notable 
achievements  add  to  the  eminence  of  those  sections  but 
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give  nothing  to  the  prosperity,  distinction,  and  enrichment 
of  life  of  the  South  where  they  were  born.  In  the  case  of 
a  series  of  fellowships  recently  granted  to  southern  stu- 
dents, it  was  found  that  most  of  the  men,  while  they 
wanted  to  work  on  southern  problems  and  chose  southern- 
born  professors  to  study  under,  had  to  go  to  northern 
universities  to  find  these  eminent  southern  scholars  and 
teachers.  The  South  cannot  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
the  American  bandwagon  until  the  best  of  its  own  sons 
make  their  careers  here,  and  until  it  begins  to  receive  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  its  fair  share  of  able  men. 

One  of  the  ways  of  holding  the  best  men  in  the  South 
and  of  attracting  the  ablest  men  from  other  sections  is  by 
offering  universities  of  the  highest  scholarship  at  which 
students  may  carry  on  not  only  their  undergraduate 
courses  but  also  their  graduate  study.  It  is  in  the  higher 
intellectual  reaches  that  the  southern  universities  today 
are  lamentably  weak;  it  is  the  graduate  school  faculties 
that  compare  most  poorly  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  South  has  a  number  of  universities  of  distinguished 
history,  which  can  be  brought  to  the  very  front  rank  of 
eminence  whenever  the  South  really  makes  up  its  mind 
to  do  it.  The  universities  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
were  the  first  state  universities  in  America.  Virginia,  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  had  wide 
influence.  Tulane  in  New  Orleans  and  Vanderbilt  and 
Peabody  in  Nashville  have  good  histories  and  fascinating 
possibilities.  Duke  University,  with  its  great  new  wealth, 
has  a  chance  for  distinction  if  it  will  do  a  few  things  su- 
premely well  instead  of  scattering  its  resources  in  expen- 
sive bricks  and  mortar  and  over  a  dozen  mediocre  depart- 
ments. Emory  in  Atlanta,  with  commendable  modesty,  is 
emphasizing  quality  rather  than  size  and  is  avoiding  the 
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ballyhoo  of  intercollegiate  football.  Any  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions could  be  made  great  if  the  states  concerned  or  the 
South  as  a  whole  really  wanted  them  to  be. 

It  is  customary  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  ground  that 
the  South  is  poor  and  cannot  afford  the  best.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  cannot  afford  anything  but  the  best.  And  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  much  lack  of  money  as  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  strategy.  The  South  does  not  lack  in  numbers  of 
colleges.  There  are  about  as  many  institutions  of  learning 
here  as  in  other  sections  of  this  country,  which  so  naively 
pins  its  faith  to  mass  education.  Strategy  would  concen- 
trate funds,  both  public  and  private,  that  are  dissipated 
over  a  hundred  mediocre  colleges  and  so  make  possible  at 
least  a  few  institutions  of  supreme  excellence.  Leadership 
would  bring  in  outside  wealth,  which  has  always  flowed 
freely  to  centers  of  distinction  regardless  of  sectional 
lines.  Even  in  times  of  depression  money  is  much  easier 
to  find  than  brains  and  leadership. 

Since  I  have  called  attention  to  the  present  shortcom- 
ings of  southern  universities,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  present 
positive  suggestions  for  possible  improvements.  A  depres- 
sion is  a  good  time  in  which  to  make  plans.  Since  such 
proposals  involve  some  tearing  down  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  of  building  up,  I  make  no  apologies  for  suggesting 
these  plans  at  a  time  when  the  South  and  the  whole  country 
are  in  financial  stringency.  I  make  three  suggestions: 

First,  I  recommend  that  the  South  engage  in  no  more 
building  up  of  expensive  specialized  schools  or  elaboration 
of  vocational  courses.  The  millions  that  can  be  saved  by 
avoiding  and  eliminating  over-specialized  schools  will  be 
ample  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  a  few  institutions  of 
supreme  excellence.  I  urge  applying  the  axe  ruthlessly 
to  narrow  vocational  or  specialty  training  in  order  that 
we  may  concentrate  upon  fundamental    education    and 
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sound  scholarship.  Medicine  is  probably  the  most  learned 
of  all  the  professions.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  uni- 
versity that  can  afford  it.  But  in  America  we  already  have 
nearly  twice  as  many  doctors  per  capita  as  in  other  civil- 
ized countries.  The  existing  medical  schools  are  turning 
out  graduates  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  this  country  over- 
staffed medically  for  many  years  to  come.  The  South  may 
very  well  determine  to  build  no  more  medical  schools  any- 
where in  the  entire  section.  That  in  itself  will  save  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  for  no  department  is  so  expensive  as 
medicine.  Forestry  is  a  romantic  as  well  as  a  learned 
profession,  but  there  are  now  in  America  almost  as  many 
schools  of  forestry  as  there  are  forests.  This  is  not  a 
department  into  which  the  South  needs  to  put  any  more 
money.  Schools  of  journalism  and  commerce,  institutions 
for  training  in  the  vocational  tricks  of  agriculture,  and  in 
superficial  methods  in  education — these  all  have  been  over- 
developed in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  South  can 
save  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  sound  general  education 
if  it  refuses  to  squander  any  more  of  its  funds  in  any  of 
these  expensive  specialties. 

Second,  if  we  are  to  build  up  a  few  centers  of  highest 
standing,  the  South  must  engage  in  some  regional  plan- 
ning. It  is  not  probable  that  this  section  will  need  or  can 
afford  more  than  four  or  five  great  universities,  especially 
in  the  graduate  branches.  By  way  of  suggestion,  I  will 
name  five  centers  which  seem  to  me  most  strategic:  the 
University  of  Virginia;  North  Carolina,  where  both  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke  would  play  a 
part ;  the  Atlanta  area,  where  Emory  University,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Agnes  Scott  College  for  Wom- 
en, and  the  University  of  Georgia  are  the  nuclei  from  one 
or  more  of  which  a  great  center  may  grow;  Nashville, 
where  Vanderbilt  and  Peabody  and  other  institutions  are 
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well  established  and  are  already  beginning  to  plan  for 
unified  work  in  the  graduate  branches;  New  Orleans, 
which  some  day  should  come  into  a  fine  educational  heri- 
tage, worthy  of  the  traditions  of  that  city  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  deep  South.  If  these  five  centers  could  be  raised  to 
distinction,  the  higher  education  of  the  whole  South  would 
be  transformed.  If  even  two  or  three  of  them  could  be 
greatly  improved,  the  influence  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  section. 

Third  and  most  important  of  all,  the  salary  scale  for 
university  professors  must  be  greatly  increased.  While 
other  considerations  influence  a  professor  in  his  choice  of 
a  place  to  work — library  and  laboratory  facilities,  the 
presence  of  stimulating  colleagues  and  of  able  students, 
especially  graduate  workers — salary  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
crete and  powerful  factor.  The  whole  character  of  univer- 
sity leadership  in  the  South  might  be  transformed,  simply 
by  the  establishment  of  a  dozen  chairs  with  annual  salaries 
of  $10,000.  If  four  or  five  of  those  professorships  were 
centered  at  each  of  two  or  three  universities  and  were  filled 
with  men  of  the  ability  that  could  be  attracted  by  such 
salaries,  the  difference  in  university  standing  in  the  South 
would  be  immediate  and  far-reaching. 

This  suggestion  may  seem  too  simple  a  solution  of  a 
complex  problem.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  aca- 
demic standards  were  set  throughout  the  Midwest  by 
almost  exactly  this  device.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  set  out  to  fill  a  half  dozen  chairs  at 
salaries  of  $7,000.  This  was,  at  the  time,  an  unheard-of 
price  for  a  professor.  It  was  a  far  more  radical  idea  than 
that  of  $10,000  salaries  today  in  the  South.  President 
Harper  succeeded  (in  no  small  part  because  of  the  spec- 
tacular wage  scale )  in  concentrating  at  this  new  institution 
a  number  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  New  World. 
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These  professors  created  an  intellectual  standard  which 
has  endured  at  the  University  and  which,  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  has  brought  about  the  amazing  growth 
of  a  dozen  strong  institutions,  chiefly  under  state  auspices, 
in  America's  middle  empire.  Of  course  expensive  facili- 
ties for  research  and  teaching  followed;  but  salaries  were 
the  initial  force  in  assembling  the  distinctive  faculty. 

The  recent  eminence  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  largely  due  to  the  distinguished  professors  ap- 
pointed on  the  Kenan  endowment,  which  was  given  by  a 
wise  donor  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  increasing  salaries, 
and  to  the  notable  group  of  scholars  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  and  Social  Science  which,  supported  by  private 
funds,  is  outside  the  limitations  of  the  regular  salary  scale. 

If  the  South  is  to  regain  intellectual  leadership,  the 
universities  must  point  the  way.  The  best  brains  of  the 
South  and  a  fair  share  of  able  men  from  other  sections 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  here  and  to  carry 
on  here  intellectual  careers  of  distinction.  Those  who  wish 
to  take  their  "stand  in  Dixieland,  to  live  and  die  in  Dixie" 
may  well  take  their  stand  behind  this  principle:  that  the 
ablest  sons  of  the  South  be  given  a  chance,  not  to  disinte- 
grate and  die  but  fully  and  richly  to  live  in  Dixie. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION  UPON  EDUCATION 

James  J.  Doster 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  this  group  of 
educational  leaders  and  others  interested  when  I  say  that 
we  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  of  meeting  here  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  present  economic  depression  upon 
education.  This  topic  is  just  now  of  special  concern  to  us 
in  the  South,  since  our  public  school  systems  are  relatively 
new  and  for  this  reason  are  likely  to  suffer  serious  injury 
from  a  lack  of  financial  support  at  this  particular  stage  of 
their  development.  In  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  the  people 
are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  prosperity  to  re- 
turn. They  are  depressed  because  of  inability  to  meet  their 
just  obligations  and  to  maintain  present  standards  of  liv- 
ing on  account  of  shrinkage  of  values,  low  prices,  general 
business  inactivity,  and  lack  of  employment.  In  their 
efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  actual  conditions  they  are 
seeking  to  reduce  expenses  on  every  hand.  Public  expendi- 
tures of  all  kinds  are  being  challenged  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  tax  burden  and  checking  at  the  same  time 
what  appears  to  be  waste  or  extravagance.  Along  with 
other  state-supported  activities,  public  education  is  under 
fire.  Unless  those  responsible  for  educational  administra- 
tion and  control  can  withstand  the  attacks  by  advancing 
strong  reasons  for  continuing  undiminished  present  appro- 
priations the  schools  must  suffer.  Already  in  many  states 
educational  appropriations  have  been  reduced,  or  have 
been  unpaid  so  long  that  the  morale  of  the  teaching  force 
is  seriously  threatened,  and  in  many  instances  the  teachers 
are  actually  in  want.  Inevitably,  shortened  terms  or  un- 
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duly  restricted   programs   must   follow   unless   financial 
relief  comes  soon. 

In  our  efforts  to  obtain  relief  at  the  present  time  and 
to  finance  education  in  general  in  the  South,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  two  fundamental  difficulties  that  have  not 
received  adequate  study  and  treatment  by  our  leaders. 
In  the  first  place,  the  southern  states  as  a  group  have  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  of  any  states  of  the  Union.  The 
lower  earning  power  of  our  people  necessarily  restricts 
the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  made  available  for  edu- 
cation and  also,  of  course,  for  other  public  enterprises. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  we  must  try  to  persuade  our  people 
to  make  relatively  greater  sacrifices  for  education  than 
the  people  of  other  sections  are  called  upon  to  make.  We 
are  in  a  vicious  circle.  Lack  of  wealth  and  income  have 
prevented  our  maintaining  educational  facilities  equal  to 
those  in  the  wealthier  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lack 
of  educational  advantages,  especially  along  technical  and 
scientific  lines,  has  kept  us  relatively  poorer  than  the  peo- 
ple of  other  sections.  We  must  break  this  vicious  circle  by 
showing  our  people  that  wise  expenditures  for  education 
are  an  investment  and  not  an  "expense,"  and  that  in- 
creased expenditures  will  bring  greater  wealth  and  earn- 
ing power  and  eventually  easier  tax  burdens.  The  question 
is:  Can  we  convince  the  people  that  the  way  to  start  this 
process  is  to  tax  ourselves  at  relatively  greater  rates  in 
order  to  achieve  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  sections? 
If  we  wish  the  youth  of  this  section  to  be  in  position  to 
compete  with  that  in  other  sections,  we  must  do  this.  The 
alternative  is  to  remain  at  the  bottom  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  progress.  This  point  was  stressed 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  a  report  to  the  board  of  trustees,  as  follows: 
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Sometime  ago  a  great  Southern  banker,  appearing 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  was  asked,  according  to 
the  public  press,  just  why  such  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  failures  involving  such  a  disproportion- 
ately large  amount  of  money  occurred  in  the  South.  His 
answer,  as  reported,  was  "poor  or  inefficient  manage- 
ment." By  this  he  must  have  meant  a  certain  lack  of 
training.  And  he  undoubtedly  diagnosed  the  situation 
correctly.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  overstating  the  matter 
to  say  that  Alabama,  in  the  field  of  banking  alone,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  has  lost  on  the  basis  of 
inefficiency  of  training,  over  and  above  any  amount  that 
would  probably  have  been  lost  on  the  basis  of  efficient 
management  during  the  same  period,  an  amount  of 
money  that  would  have  maintained  its  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  time. 
How  different  the  story  might  have  been,  if  Alabama 
had  a  generation  ago  made  available  to  its  prospective 
bankers  sound  college  training  in  money  and  banking! 
There  can  be  no  semblance  of  economy  in  denying  to 
the  youth  of  our  State  a  proper  opportunity  to  fit  them- 
selves for  positions  of  responsibility  in  our  economic 
life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  support  of  education,  as  well 
as  other  public  enterprises,  is  greatly  handicapped  in  some 
of  our  states  by  obsolete  systems  of  taxation.  There  must 
be  a  remodeling  of  state  tax  machinery  in  order  for  educa- 
tion to  survive  the  present  crisis,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  further  progress.  Some  of  our  southern 
states  have  already  awakened  to  this  need  and  have  pro- 
vided inheritance  and  income  taxes  and  other  forms  of 
taxation  more  in  harmony  with  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  general,  when  need  for  thorough- 
going revision  is  indicated  it  is  desirable  that  changes  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  each  particular  state  situa- 
tion by  experts  in  government  and  public  finance. 
"States,"  as  some  authority  has  said,  "are  notorious  copy- 
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ists."  This  is  quite  evident  in  the  field  of  taxation. 
Recently,  the  legislatures  in  some  of  the  states  in  the 
lower  South  attempted  to  secure  an  income  tax  by  substi- 
tuting it  for  the  state  property  tax.  Such  action,  of  course, 
had  the  sanction  of  sound  theory — a  theory  which  has  been 
applied  with  success,  I  am  informed,  in  a  state  like  New 
York.  However,  the  total  abolition  of  the  state  property 
tax  in  a  state  predominantly  agricultural  and  with  pos- 
sibly the  lowest  per  capita  income  of  any  state  in  the 
United  States  would  be  unwise  and  a  calamity  to  the 
public  school  system  of  a  state  which  receives  a  large 
proportion  of  its  support  from  the  state  treasury.  In  such 
a  state  it  would  seem  that  the  income  tax  should  be  pri- 
marily a  supplementary  rather  than  a  substitutionary  tax. 
However,  the  intricate  matter  of  taxation  cannot  be  left 
to  school  leaders  or  politicians.  It  is  first  of  all  an  expert 
job  for  specialists  in  public  finance.  Progress  will  come  if 
we  recognize  not  only  the  problem  of  obsolete  tax  systems 
but  the  necessity  of  the  utilization  of  experts  in  the  field. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  our  present  diffi- 
culties bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  deficiencies  and  weak- 
nesses in  educational  administration  on  all  levels.  This  is 
especially  true  of  finance  management.  Audits  quite  often 
show  over-spending  on  the  part  of  administrators  and 
boards  of  control.  The  need  of  good  budget-making  and 
good  budget  administration  was  never  more  clearly  re- 
vealed than  at  this  time.  Administrators  must  learn  or  be 
required  to  keep  within  their  income,  no  matter  how 
desirable  a  given  object  or  service  may  appear.  In  general, 
no  administrator  is  justified  in  spending  or  causing  to  be 
spent  funds  which  the  people  have  not  provided.  Educa- 
tion stands  to  receive  a  backset  in  some  sections  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  administrators  have  not  proved  efficient 
in  handling  school  moneys.  One  great  constructive  move- 
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ment  that  should  come  out  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
of  a  state  plan  for  selecting  those  who  give  promise  of 
becoming  good  school  administrators  and  then  providing 
them  with  adequate  general  education  and  professional 
training  for  the  undertaking. 

In  spite  of  our  difficulties,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
out  for  public  education  in  the  South.  In  no  other  section, 
possibly,  has  such  tremendous  development,  in  terms  of 
rate  of  progress,  taken  place  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
During  the  period  every  southern  state  has  participated  in 
this  inspiring  educational  growth.  Now  is  the  time  for  our 
educational  leaders  to  reorganize  their  forces  to  do  battle 
anew  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  tax  supported 
schools,  free  and  open  to  all,  from  the  primary  school 
through  the  university.  Progress  in  the  South  has  come 
largely  through  brilliant  and  patriotic  leadership  made 
available  in  periods  of  dire  need  and  dark  outlook.  In 
practically  every  southern  state  there  has  been  an  Aycock 
who  could  convince  the  people  that,  as  desperate  as  the 
situation  might  appear,  they  must  put  education  first  and 
contribute  generously  from  their  meager  resources  in 
order  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  their  children. 
The  people  will  rally  around  the  proper  leadership.  Their 
pride  and  sense  of  responsibility  will  be  kindled  anew  on  a 
recital  of  what  their  contributions  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  have  enabled  the  teaching  profession  to  ac- 
complish. Let  us  hold  up  before  our  people  the  high 
points  in  this  remarkable  educational  development,  includ- 
ing: the  increase  in  number  and  standardization  of  public 
high  schools;  progress  in  the  substitution  of  the  county 
unit  of  organization  and  administration  of  schools  for  the 
township  and  district  systems;  the  consolidation  of  small 
rural  schools  into  the  larger  type  school  with  its  enriched 
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program,  made  possible  very  largely  by  improved  road^ 
and  highways;  the  noteworthy  record  for  modern  school 
building  programs  for  all  phases  of  education;  the  great 
increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance  in  public  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning ;  the  increased  facilities 
for  the  training  of  teachers  through  the  strengthening  of 
normal  schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and  departments  and 
schools  of  education  in  our  state  colleges  and  universities ; 
the  emerging  of  state  departments  of  education  from  mere 
fact-collecting  and  fund-disbursing  agencies  to  positions 
of  commanding  educational  leadership;  the  awakening  of 
state  universities  of  the  South  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
responsibility  for  research,  service,  and  leadership  in  the 
various  schools  and  economic  and  educational  fields;  the 
general  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  public 
education  is  a  function  of  the  state ;  and  the  growing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  various  states  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunities  for  all  children. 

A  recital  of  these  accomplishments  indicates  that  tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  in  setting  up  good 
machinery  and  conditions  for  carrying  forward  the  educa- 
tional program.  Undoubtedly  also  great  improvements 
in  educational  results  have  been  secured.  However,  in  spite 
of  this  tremendous  progress,  we  are  yet  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  the  process  of  giving  the  youth  of  this  section 
the  necessary  educational  advantages  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  and  at  this  time,  as  already  stated,  we  find 
ourselves  in  danger  of  slipping  backward,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  going  forward  with  our  development. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  good  will  result  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  conference.  From  a  presentation  of 
the  actual  conditions  facing  public  education  in  the  several 
states  should  come  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  policies 
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to  be  pursued  in  meeting  the  present  crisis.  Our  leaders 
should  go  forth  from  this  meeting  with  strong  hearts  and 
undiminished  faith  and  with  a  determination  to  meet  the 
issue  squarely,  confident  in  the  belief  that  the  people,  when 
they  know  the  facts,  will  not  desert  their  schools  in  the 
hour  of  need. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 
IN  VIRGINIA 

Sidney  B.  Hall 

The  wording  of  the  topic  assigned  indicates  quite 
clearly  the  trend  which  the  discussion  should  follow.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  paper  (1)  to  present  the 
general  educational  situation  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  de- 
pression, and  (2)  to  indicate,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  at 
this  time,  the  effects  of  the  present  depression  on  public 
education  in  Virginia. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  shall  designate 
the  onset  of  the  depression  as  approximately  July  1,  1930. 
Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  the  beginnings  of 
the  depression  were  felt  prior  to  that  time.  However,  the 
real  effects  began  to  show  themselves  more  definitely  in 
the  fall  of  1930  and  have  continued  to  the  present  time, 
(Let  us  hope  that  the  depression  has  reached  the  bottom 
and  that  we  have  now  begun  to  come  back  to  earth  again. 
This  is,  at  least,  the  economic  cycle  that  has  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  during  the  history  of  this  country.) 

Probably  the  best  way  to  present  the  picture  of  the 
general  educational  situation  in  Virginia  prior  to  July  1, 
1930,  is  to  review  some  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  and  the  financial  situation  in  the 
state,  and,  in  addition,  to  give  the  facts  concerning  school 
enrollment,  school  attendance,  and  the  teaching  force  of 
the  state  up  to  that  time. 

In  1930  the  receipts  for  public  school  purposes  in 
Virginia  amounted  to  $27,161,894.44.  The  disbursements 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $25,313,506.85.  For  the 
school  year  1930  there  were  142,146  children  enrolled  in 
the  city  schools;  in  the  rural  schools  there  were  enrolled 
420,810,  making  a  total  of  562,956.  The  average  attend- 
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ance  of  children  in  the  cities  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  121,841,  with  330,726  in  the  rural  schools,  making  a 
total  of  452,567.  There  were  employed  in  teaching  posi- 
tions during  the  year  1930,  4,275  in  the  city  schools  and 
12,807  in  the  rural  schools,  making  a  total  of  17,082  teach- 
ers in  all.  Of  this  teaching  force,  4,084  in  the  cities  held 
certificates  based  on  college  and  normal  school  training, 
while  10,044  in  the  counties  held  certificates  on  the  same 
basis — thus  making  a  total  of  14,128  teachers  holding 
certificates  based  on  college  and  normal  school  training. 

These  figures  indicate  in  a  statistical  way  the  situation 
existing  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June 
30,  1930.  Although  the  effects  of  the  depression  had  been 
felt  somewhat  during  the  spring  months  of  that  year,  the 
real  effects  did  not  begin  to  show  until  during  the  school 
year  1930-31. 

Now  in  order  to  see  just  to  what  extent  the  depression 
has  affected  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  during  the 
year  1930-31,  it  is  sufficient  only  to  give  data  for  the 
year  1931  concerning  the  same  items  for  which  data  were 
furnished  for  the  year  1930.  During  1930-31  the  receipts 
for  public  education  from  every  source  amounted  to 
$27,518,017.21.  Immediately  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  $356,122.81  for  that  year.  From  the 
standpoint  of  disbursements,  there  was  a  total  of  $25,704,- 
974.33,  indicating  an  increase  of  $391,467.53.  Looking 
at  the  figures  for  school  enrollment  for  1930-31,  we  find 
that  148,564  children  were  enrolled  in  the  city  schools  and 
429,502  in  the  rural  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of 
578,066  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Comparing  these  figures 
with  those  of  1929-30  gives  us  an  actual  difference  of 
15,110,  which  indicates  an  increase  in  student  enrollment. 
From  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  it  is  needless  to  make 
detailed  comparison  in  cities  and  counties  because  in  both 
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instances  there  is  a  considerable  increase.  The  amount  of 
actual  increase  is  best  shown,  however,  in  comparing  the 
total  school  attendance  in  1930-31,  which  was  473,077, 
with  that  of  1929-30,  which  was  452,567.  Again  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  school  at- 
tendance of  20,510.  The  same  comparison  can  be  drawn 
for  the  teaching  force.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  four  in  the  number  of  teachers,  while 
there  was  an  increase  of  882  in  the  number  of  teachers 
holding  certificates  based  on  college  and  normal  school 
training.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  school  enrollment  and  school  attendance,  the 
teaching  force  was  increased  by  only  four  teachers.  This 
immediately  indicates  one  point  of  effort  which  the  state 
put  forth  in  attempting  to  meet  financial  difficulties.  In 
spite  of  attempts  to  meet  these  difficulties,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  state  spent  more  money  for  public  educa- 
tion by  $391,467.53  in  1930-31  than  in  1929-30. 

Thus  far  I  have  made  a  brief  comparative  picture  of 
educational  statistics  in  Virginia  during  the  years  1929-30 
and  1930-31.  In  addition  to  this  comparison,  which  in 
reality  shows  the  effects  of  the  depression  in  the  state,  I 
have  attempted  to  gather  information  concerning  the 
prospective  effect  of  the  depression  on  education  in  Vir- 
ginia for  the  present  year.  The  following  statement  clearly 
gives  the  picture  at  the  present  time : 

Detailed  Summary  of  County  Questionnaires 

{Seventy  counties  reporting) 

(50%)   35  counties  reduce  number  of  teachers  1-28';  average  4. 
(29%)    20  counties  increase  number  of  teachers  1-8;  average  3. 
(30%)    21   counties  reduce  salaries  $2-$104;  average  $36. 
(29%)    20  counties  increase  salaries  $1-$103;  average  $28. 
(60%)    42  expect  reduced  local  income  $l,000-$39,000;  average 
$8,952. 
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(17%)    10  expect  increased  local  income  $l,000-$9,000;  average 
$5,600. 

(40%)    28  counties  expect  reduced  costs  $l,000-$40,000;  aver- 
age $9,500. 

(33%)    25   counties  increased  costs  $l,000-$23,000;  average 
$5,760. 

(49%)    34  counties  have  reduced  assessments. 

(6%)      4  counties  have  increased  assessments. 

(24%)    17   counties  have  reduced  levy. 

(4%)      3  counties  have  increased  levy. 

(43%)    30  counties  expect  to  reduce  term  1  to  40  days;  average 
10. 

(10%)      7  counties  expect  to  increase  term  1  to  7  days;  average 
4. 

(47%)    33   counties  report  deficit  for  1930-31;  counties  average 
$8,532. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  that  fewer  teachers 
have  been  employed,  salaries  have  been  reduced  in  many 
instances,  and  the  school  term  will  probably  be  shortened. 

In  each  case  cited  above  the  decreases  are  to  some 
extent  balanced  by  increases  in  other  counties.  However, 
the  decreases  are  real  emergency  situations  which  demand 
relief  or  irreparable  loss  to  the  children  of  the  state  will 
follow. 

A  readjustment  in  educational  costs,  according  to  a 
well  thought  out  and  balanced  program,  may  well  effect 
great  economies  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  But  a  reduction  in  funds  for 
schools,  such  as  the  state  now  faces,  is  as  serious  a  matter 
as  for  a  builder  to  run  out  of  funds  about  the  time  he  is 
ready  to  put  the  roof  on  his  house.  Fewer  teachers  may 
not  be  bad  if  an  adequate  program  of  supervision  accom- 
panies the  change.  A  shorter  term — if  properly  organized, 
the  time  wisely  distributed,  and  improved  teaching  pro- 
vided— may  result  in  more  actual  days  attended,  better 
pupil  learning,  as  well  as  reduced  costs.  A  reduced  salary 
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can  mean  only  waste  and  a  lower  quality  of  service  under 
any  conditions. 

The  economies  and  changes  contemplated  by  the  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  decreased  salaries,  may  be 
desirable  if  properly  handled  and  safeguarded.  However, 
if  the  counties  are  forced  to  carry  on  as  formerly  and 
simply  cut  off  teachers,  reduce  salaries,  and  shorten  terms 
to  save  money,  we  can  expect  a  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  re- 
duction in  the  value  of  the  educational  program  for 
1931-32,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  overhead  costs  of 
maintaining  a  school  plant  idle  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual. 

The  educational  loss  and  waste  can  be  turned  to  gain 
and  increased  efficiency  by  a  state  appropriation  to: 

1.  Maintain  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  days  the  average  child 

attends  school. 

3.  Provide  professional  supervision  of  classroom 

teaching. 
The  above  objectives  can  be  reached  with  approximate- 
ly the  same  funds  lost  from  local  sources.  In  other  words, 
if  the  state  will  make  up  the  present  local  loss  in  school 
funds,  it  can  change  an  educational  loss  into  a  distinct 
educational  advancement.  An  additional  $2,000,000  from 
the  state  will  be  sufficient.  This,  together  with  all  state 
funds  not  constitutionally  allocated,  should  be  distributed 
on  an  attendance  basis  with  the  provision  that  all  funds 
from  the  state  be  used  for  salaries  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors.  This  would  maintain  salaries  and  would 
insure  better  attendance  and  a  more  efficiently  used  term. 
It  would  add  the  leaven,  supervision  of  classroom  teach- 
ing, which  will  increase  the  value  of  the  school  term  by  at 
least  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  in  measured  pupil  progress 
alone.  In  this  manner  an  emergency  which  threatens  to 
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lower  the  efficiency  of  an  already  meager  educational  pro- 
gram by  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  can  be  used  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  by  a  similar  percentage. 

In  terms  of  what  has  been  pointed  out  thus  far,  Vir- 
ginia has  felt  the  depression,  yet  it  has  not  felt  it  to  the 
extent  that  might  be  expected.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  coming  General  Assembly  will  provide  for  the 
educational  program  that  is  contemplated  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  state. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A.  T.  Allen 

An  economic  disturbance  is  usually  somewhat  delayed 
in  reaching  a  public  institution,  but  this  delay  in  no  way 
lightens  the  inevitable  impact.  Nor  does  the  anticipation 
of  such  an  impact  forestall  its  shock  or  alleviate  its  force. 
A  business  depression  of  any  considerable  duration  must 
of  necessity  reflect  itself  in  any  or  every  enterprise  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  from  public  taxation.  All  such 
undertakings,  therefore,  must  be  operated  on  a  level  of 
cost  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  ability  of  the  public 
to  meet,  and  within  the  range  of  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  support.  The  economic  condition  which  now 
confronts  us,  and  which  has  confronted  us  for  some  time, 
materially  and  vitally  affects  both  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  of  the  tax  payers  to  perform.  Such  a  condition 
leads  to  restricted  budgets. 

As  I  understand  the  assignment  of  your  secretary,  I 
am  to  talk  briefly  on  the  topic:  Education  and  the  De- 
pression. I  shall  confine  myself  largely  to  such  phases  of 
the  subject  as  have  made  themselves  peculiarly  felt  in  our 
own  state  as  they  relate  themselves  to  public  education. 
In  doing  this,  I  am  asking  permission  to  present— in  out- 
line form  only — North  Carolina's  plan,  as  shown  by  legis- 
lative action,  to  meet  the  difficult  school  problems  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  immediate  economic  conditions. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  of  hard  times,  began  seriously  to  take  note  of  the 
rising  cost  of  public  education.  In  order  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions, the  teaching  load  was  materially  increased  but 
the  salary  schedule  remained  untouched.  Over  the  bien- 
nium  following  the  economic  pressure  in  many  localities 
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removed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  supplements  to  salaries. 
Although  the  attendance  for  the  year  1929-30  was  28,140 
more  than  for  the  next  preceding  year,  the  schools  were 
operated  with  736  fewer  teachers,  thereby  increasing  the 
average  teaching  load  by  2.046  pupils.  In  spite  of  this 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  the 
six  months'  school  term  for  1929-30  was  $762,682.83  more 
than  for  the  previous  year.  The  economy  measures  in  the 
1929  law  were  sufficient  to  level  off  the  curve  of  increase, 
but  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  cost  of  education 
to  a  declining  scale. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1931  faced  a  much  more 
difficult  situation.  The  rising  cost  of  education,  coupled 
with  the  inability  of  many  counties  to  collect  local  taxes 
to  meet  their  obligations,  had  placed  some  counties  on 
the  script  basis.  Many  teachers  had  not  been  paid  in  full 
for  their  services  in  the  previous  year.  Land  taxes  were 
too  high.  It  was  necessary  for  the  General  Assembly, 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  1931,  to  take  such  action 
as  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  by  an  appreciable  amount 
the  taxes  levied  on  land  and  other  property.  In  spite  of 
a  twenty-four  year  effort  to  equalize  the  county  tax  rates 
for  the  support  of  the  six  months'  school  term  by  means 
of  an  equalization  fund,  there  was  still  a  wide  range  of 
tax  rates  among  the  several  counties  because  of  shifting 
values  and  fluctuating  school  costs. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  it  became  obviously 
necessary  for  the  General  Assembly  to  take  vigorous 
action  in  order  merely  to  keep  the  schools  open.  Out  of 
this  condition  was  born  the  principle  of  complete  state 
support.  The  General  Assembly  was  unwilling  longer  to 
leave  the  fate  of  the  schools  to  the  different  localities  of 
the  state  which  varied  so  much  in  financial  strength.  The 
state  as  a  whole,  therefore,  underwrote,  on  the  basis  of 
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state  standards  of  cost,  the  operation  of  the  constitutional 
term  in  every  district  of  the  state.  This  state  support  was 
to  be  derived  as  far  as  possible  from  sources  of  revenue 
other  than  taxes  on  land. 

In  order  to  meet  the  combined  taxing  and  school  situ- 
ation and  the  difficult  problems  arising  therefrom  on 
account  of  the  financial  stringency,  and  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  state  budget  with  public  school  support  included, 
the  General  Assembly  took  action  along  two  distinct  but 
converging  lines,  as  follows: 

a.  It  increased  by  many  million  dollars  the  state's 
revenue  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

b.  It  restricted  the  operating  budget  for  the  six 
months'  school  term  to  conform  to  the  available  funds. 

Let  us  note  first  the  increased  state  revenue  from  in- 
direct sources.  Since  1923  the  increases  by  bienniums  for 
the  support  of  the  six  months'  school  term  are  represented 
by  the  following  figures: 

Biennium  Six  Months  Extended  Term  Total 

1923-1925  $2,500,000  $  2,500,000 

1925-1927  3,000,000  3,000,000 

1927-1929  6,500,000  6,500,000 

1929-1931  10,500,000  $2,500,000  13,000,000 

1931-1933  23,000,000  3,000,000  26,000,000 

Thus  in  eight  years  the  state's  contribution  to  the  six 
months'  school  term  from  indirect  sources  of  revenue  rose 
from  $2,500,000  in  the  first  legislative  period  to  $23,000,- 
000  in  the  period  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  or  an 
increase  in  eight  years  of  $20,500,000.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  another  $3,000,000  in  the  biennium  are  appropri- 
ated for  the  maintenance  of  the  extended  term.  However, 
at  the  very  last  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  from 
sources  other  than  an  ad  valorem  tax  sufficient  state  funds 
to  meet  the  entire  cost  for  the  six  months'  school  term  on 
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state  standards  of  cost,  so  a  fifteen-cent  property  tax  was 
levied  on  each  of  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  1930  values. 
The  total  funds  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the 
six  months'  term  on  state  standards  of  cost  in  round  num- 
bers were  as  follows: 

State  appropriations         $15,850,000 

Fines,   forfeitures,   etc 1,320,000 

Total  funds $17,170,000 

If  these  funds  are  set  up  by  sources  of  revenue,  we 
have  the  following  statement: 

State  funds   from  indirect  sources     .     .  $11,500,000 
State  funds  from  ad  valorem  taxes     .      .  4,350,000 

County  funds — fines,  forfeitures,  etc.       .  1,320,000 

Total  funds $17,170,000 

From  indirect  sources  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  state 
doubled  its  contribution  to  the  six  months'  school  term, 
and  then  added  exactly  another  million  dollars  for  good 
measure. 

After  a  momentous  struggle  the  proponents  of  this 
new  school  legislation,  embracing  the  new  principle  of 
complete  state  support,  levied  all  the  taxes  for  which 
they  could  obtain  legislative  assent.  They  afterwards  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  state  treasury  all  the  available  money 
thus  collected  for  the  support  of  the  six  months'  term.  Of 
course,  these  measures  were  primarily  for  the  relief  of 
land  taxes,  but  the  General  Assembly  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  needs  of  the  schools.  The  advocates  of  this  new 
principle  went  as  far  as  they  could  go  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  support  the  schools  on 
a  high  level  of  efficiency.  At  the  close  of  the  legislature 
they  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  money  appropriated 
was  not  sufficient  to  operate  the  schools  on  the  level  they 
desired. 
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Let  us  now  consider  what  further  action  was  necessary 
to  balance  the  budget.  When  the  General  Assembly  can- 
vassed the  funds  made  available  by  the  revenue  act  it  was 
apparent  that  limitations  on  the  school  budget  must  be 
imposed.  The  General  Assembly  did  not  try  to  make  all 
this  saving  at  one  place,  but  canvassed  carefully  the  whole 
field  and  touched  the  budget  in  many  places.  Some  of 
these  might  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

1.  By  a  new  salary  schedule  for  county  superintend- 
ents, which  in  most  cases  represented  a  reduction. 

2.  By  raising  the  number  of  allotted  teachers  necessary 
for  a  whole-time  principal  from  twenty  to  fifty,  thereby 
saving  one  high  school  teacher  in  each  such  school. 

3.  By  raising  the  number  of  allotted  teachers  neces- 
sary in  a  large  system  for  an  additional  principal  from 
twenty  to  forty,  thereby  saving  the  state  the  salary  of  one- 
half  the  principals  in  each  such  system. 

4.  By  increasing  the  teaching  load  of  high  school 
teachers  by  one  pupil  in  each  thirty. 

5.  By  increasing  the  teaching  load  of  elementary  teach- 
ers by  one  pupil  in  each  thirty-five. 

6.  By  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  salary 
of  teachers  working  in  a  school  in  which  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  next  preceding  year  was  twenty-two  or 
less. 

7.  By  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers  working  in  two-teacher  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  forty-five  or  less. 

8.  By  eliminating  for  two  years  the  salary  increment 
accruing  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

9.  By  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to 
make  a  further  flat  reduction  on  a  percentage  basis  in 
the  salary  schedule,  not,  however,  to  exceed  ten  per  cent. 
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10.  By  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
to  fail  to  allot  teachers  to  a  school  operated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  another  school  of  the  same  type  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  the  children  could  be  more  economi- 
cally taught  elsewhere. 

11.  By  authorizing  the  county  boards  of  education 
to  disregard  district  lines  if  by  so  doing  more  economical 
groups  could  be  organized. 

12.  By  directing  county  boards  of  education  to  re- 
direct truck  routes  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

13.  By  greatly  reducing  the  object  of  expenditure 
known  as  general  control. 

14.  By  restricting  the  object  of  expenditure  known  as 
the  operation  of  the  plant. 

15.  By  authorizing  and  directing  the  severest  and 
closest  scrutiny  of  all  transportation  costs. 

These  two  measures,  the  levy  of  additional  state  taxes 
and  the  reluctant  limitation  of  the  budgets,  represent 
North  Carolina's  effort  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  door  open 
for  all  the  children  in  the  state  in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite 
of,  the  greatest  economic  disturbance  which  you  and  I 
have  known. 

How  does  this  measure  as  a  whole  affect  the  total  school 
situation  in  the  state?  Does  this  law  rest  upon  fundamental 
principles?  For  many  years  all  of  us  have  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  that  "public  education  is  a  state  function."  Few 
of  us,  however,  have  followed  the  doctrine  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  The  General  Assembly  of  1931  wrote  it  into 
the  law.  It  said  that  public  education  is  not  only  a  state 
function,  but  that  its  support,  so  far  as  current  operating 
costs  are  concerned,  out  of  state  revenue  is  a  solemn  state 
obligation.  This  view  makes  the  whole  bill  of  cost,  on  such 
standards  as  the  state  may  from  time  to  time  set  up, 
directly  chargeable  to  the  state  itself.  This,  of  course,  is 
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revolutionary  in  conception.  It  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
fifty  years  of  legislative  thinking. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  principles  upon  which  this 
law  rests.  It  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
the  six  months'  constitutional  term,  on  state  standards, 
without  the  levy  of  any  local  tax.  It  utilizes  for  this  pur- 
pose state  revenue  and  local  school  funds  derived  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  dog  taxes.  Section  15 
forbids  the  levy  of  a  county  ad  valorem  tax  to  operate  the 
schools  within  the  standards  fixed  by  the  law  or  authorized 
to  be  fixed.  The  very  same  section,  however,  authorizes 
the  county  commissioners  to  levy  such  taxes  as  may  seem 
wise  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  schools  on 
a  higher  standard  of  cost,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization. 

I  should  like  very  briefly  to  show  a  few  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  operation  of  an  equalizing  fund  and 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  complete  support.  The 
changing  school  costs  and  the  fluctuations  of  taxable  val- 
ues in  the  several  counties  made  the  administration  of  an 
equalizing  fund  a  very  difficult  task.  Some  counties  in- 
creased in  wealth  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  The 
spread  in  tax  rates,  therefore,  tended  to  widen.  The  in- 
crease in  school  costs  made  a  further  difference.  For  the 
last  ten  years  these  two  factors  have  changed  so  rapidly 
that  the  state  found  itself  unable  to  increase  the  equal- 
izing fund  rapidly  enough  to  fill  the  constantly  widening 
gap  between  the  richer  and  poorer  counties. 

The  idea  of  dual  support  rested  upon  two  factors,  (a) 
the  taxable  values  in  a  county,  and  (b)  the  necessary 
school  budget.  Both  of  these  factors  are  variable.  It  was 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  both  of  them. 
After  ten  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
equalize  these  tax  rates  there  were  still  very  wide  varia- 
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tions  in  1931.  The  factor  of  taxable  wealth  is  not  subject 
to  mathematical  determination.  It  rests  upon  opinion. 
Opinions  do  not  agree.  No  way  has  yet  been  devised 
whereby  these  relative  values  as  among  counties  can  be 
determined,  except  within  a  wide  range  of  variability. 
Yet  these  values  under  the  plan  of  dual  support  affected 
directly  the  amount  of  money  to  be  received  from  the 
state  by  any  given  county. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  factor  of  the  necessary  budget, 
or  the  operating  school  costs,  is  susceptible  of  rather  accu- 
rate determination  when  uniform  standards  of  costs  are 
applied. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1931  determined  to  eliminate 
the  variable  and  uncertain  factor  of  taxable  values  as  one 
of  the  bases  for  the  distribution  of  state  money,  and  to 
rely  solely  on  the  factor  of  the  necessary  cost  set  up 
according  to  standards  fixed  in  the  law  or  authorized  to 
be  fixed.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  complete  state  support,  which  in  turn  rests 
upon  the  conception  of  primary  state  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  six  months'  school 
term. 

The  principle  of  complete  support  carries  with  it  not 
only  primary  responsibility  to  pay  the  whole  bill  but  also 
a  fundamental  responsibility  for  the  kind  and  quality  of 
educational  opportunity  to  be  furnished  in  every  commun- 
ity in  the  state.  It  no  longer  matters  whether  a  child  lives 
on  a  sand  dune  or  on  top  of  a  gold  mine  so  far  as  his 
educational  opportunities  are  concerned.  His  rights  are 
the  same  in  every  case.  Eventually  he  must  have  the  same 
opportunity  at  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  accident  of 
residence  or  birth  no  longer  affects  him.  A  district  line 
can  not  exclude  him.  He  can  no  longer  be  confronted 
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with  a  tuition  bill  and  restricted  in  his  educational  oppor- 
tunity because  his  neighbors  are  unprogressive. 

Under  the  power  of  local  discretionary  control,  there 
has  been  a  very  rapid  development  of  public  education 
in  spots,  but  it  has  left  neglected  large  areas  of  territory 
and  large  numbers  of  children.  The  principle  of  local 
autonomy  is  often  tinged  with  selfishness.  It  tends  to 
exclusion  and  self  sufficiency.  It  serves  to  magnify  the 
dignity  of  a  district  line  at  the  expense  of  the  educational 
opportunity  of  the  child. 

How  will  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  complete 
state  support  affect  the  development  of  public  education 
in  the  future?  Of  course,  no  one  can  foretell  at  this  time 
the  possible  effects.  The  principle  of  complete  support  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  ideas  certain  to  relate 
themselves  to  the  total  school  situation  throughout  the 
years.  For  instance,  under  the  influence  of  local  initiative 
and  permissive  legislation,  there  has  grown  up  in  North 
Carolina  a  jagged,  ragged-edged  system  of  schools — six 
months,  seven  months,  eight  months,  nine  months — ac- 
cording to  the  desire  and  ability  of  each  local  division. 

Complete  support  has  been  opposed  for  two  directly 
opposite  reasons.  One  group  of  thinkers  has  opposed  it 
out  of  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  an  era  of  extravagant 
school  expenditure.  The  other  group  has  opposed  it  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  tend  toward  a  restricted  budget. 
Does  the  logic  of  the  situation  lead  towards  either  ex- 
treme? Might  it  not  turn  out  to  mean  an  adequate  system 
supported  by  a  reasonable  budget  for  all  the  children  in 
the  state? 

This  principle  is  not  selective  and  exclusive,  but  is  all 
inclusive.  It  fits  into  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  educational 
opportunity.  It  is  democratic  in  conception.  It  supports 
educational  equality.  It  tends  to  broaden  our  conception 
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of  the  place  and  meaning  of  public  education  in  our  civili- 
zation. Perhaps  it  will  help  us  to  quit  thinking  of  public 
education  on  the  basis  of  a  district  enterprise,  which  is 
sometimes  selfish  and  exclusive,  and  lead  us  to  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  a  state  effort — leveling  up  the  waste  places  and 
carrying  hope  into  the  lost  mountain  cove,  on  terms  of 
equality  and  fairness  to  all. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

J.  H.  Hope 

Briefly,,  my  remarks  this  morning  may  be  grouped 
under  three  headings: 

1.  General  attitude  of  educational  agencies  towards 
the  present  situation. 

2.  Effect  of  the  depression  on  different  phases  of 
the  public  school  system. 

3.  The  financial  outlook  for  further  progress  in  the 
immediate  future. 

An  editorial  by  Dr.  John  Finley,  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  expresses  in  a  large 
measure  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  towards  her 
schools  in  this  period  of  depression.  Doctor  Finley  says  in 
part: 

There  is  one  debt  for  which  no  moratorium  can  with 
safety  be  declared.  It  is  the  one  to  which  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  England,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  referred  in  the 
midst  of  the  World  War,  'the  eternal  debt  of  maturity 
to  childhood  and  youth' — education.  After  health  and 
physical  safety  it  is  the  first  obligation  of  the  State. 
Not  only  should  the  schools  now  be  kept  going  at  their 
best,  but  children  and  youth  who  are  normally  drawn 
into  industry  at  a  younger  age  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  schooling  rather  than  seek  employment  in 
competition  with  older  persons,  who  cannot  so  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions.  This  may  often 
mean  parental  sacrifice,  but  it  is  the  best  investment 
that  can  be  made  when  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Altogether  it  may  be  made  a  time  of  transition 
toward  a  higher  level  of  American  life.  Other  sacrifices 
must  be  made,  but  they  should  not  interfere  with  the 
payment  of  our  full  debt  to  the  children  and  youth. 
Education  is  the  debt  eternal. 
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No  matter  to  what  heights  of  prosperity  we  soar  nor  to 
what  depths  of  depression  we  sink,  this  responsibility  to 
each  succeeding  generation  does  not  fluctuate;  it  remains 
at  par.  The  thousands  of  little  potential  citizens  trooping 
into  schools  for  the  first  time  this  year  are  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  that  other  thousands  have  received 
in  the  past  and  still  other  thousands  will  receive  next  year 
when  times  are  brighter. 

My  state,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  depression  and  we  are  not  turning  deaf 
ears  to  the  economists  nor,  like  the  ostrich  burying  its  head 
in  the  sand,  are  we  pretending  that  hard  times  do  not 
exist.  We  acknowledge  the  situation  and  realize  that 
times  demand  economy;  necessity  forces  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  realize  also  that  retrenchment  is  extrava- 
gance and  extravagance  is  too  costly  at  this  time.  We 
cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  it. 

A  backward  glance  over  the  past  five  years,  which  pre- 
cede and  include  the  period  of  depression,  will  bear  out 
this  statement  of  our  attitude. 

The  already  extensive  program  of  consolidation  cov- 
ering a  period  of  years  progressed  normally.  The  small 
one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools  were  decreased  by 
208  or  approximately  42  per  year,  which  about  averages 
one  less  to  the  county  each  year  for  this  time.  The  more- 
than- three-teacher  schools  increased  by  32.  Although  the 
total  white  enrollment  for  the  state  during  this  period 
does  not  show  a  remarkable  increase,  there  is  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  enrolled  in  white  country  schools. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  improvement  which  the  con- 
solidation program  naturally  carries,  bespeaks  better  and 
more  widespread  educational  opportunities  for  the  rural 
child  of  the  state. 
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The  still  too  low  teacher's  salary  has  been  augmented 
during  this  time  by  the  average  amount  of  $66.13,  or  a 
raise  which  averages  approximately  $14  per  year  for  the 
five-year  period.  The  number  of  white  teachers  has  been 
increased  by  270.  This,  in  this  case,  means  two  things :  one, 
that  the  pupil  population  has  increased ;  and  the  other,  that 
the  per-teacher  load  has  been  decreased. 

The  total  value  of  all  public  school  property  has  in- 
creased by  $7,372,486,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  for  school  houses,  grounds,  furniture,  and 
equipment. 

As  proof  of  the  economy  of  the  program,  the  total  of 
all  current  expenditures  for  the  past  year  was  $142,000 
less  than  the  first  year  of  the  period  under  discussion. 

The  state  is  particularly  proud  of  two  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  its  system.  One  is  that  to  the  approximately  1,200 
white  schools  in  the  United  States  which  ran  five  or  less 
months  last  year  South  Carolina  made  not  a  single  contri- 
bution; and  the  other,  predicated  upon  this  fact,  is  that 
the  average  length  of  the  term  for  white  schools  is  eight 
and  three-quarters  months. 

General  observation  tends  to  show  that  there  is  a 
greater  interest  in  educational  opportunity  than  ever  be- 
fore. People  who  could  not  have  been  interested  other- 
wise now  turn  to  the  public  school  system  for  help.  This 
is  most  plainly  shown  in  the  calls  made,  particularly  on 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  the  vacation  school  for 
workers  known  as  the  "opportunity  school"  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  this  year's  achievements.  This  school 
began  at  the  Tamassee  D.  A.  R.  School  in  Oconee  County 
eleven  years  ago  with  an  enrollment  of  36.  This  summer 
the  school  was  held  at  Clemson  College  with  an  enrollment 
of  243  white  pupils,  while  58  colored  pupils  were  enrolled 
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at  Seneca  Institute,  a  near-by  colored  institution.  Here 
for  five  weeks  the  pupils,  all  under  seventh  grade,  were 
given  intensive  training  in  the  regular  academic  subjects, 
and  in  courtesy  and  citizenship.  This  was  chosen  as  the  field 
for  an  experiment  to  test  the  learning  ability  of  adult  illit- 
erates under  favorable  conditions,  and  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Doctor  William  S.  Gray,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Doctor  J. 
W.  Tilton  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Yale  University. 
Dr.  Gray  came  twice  to  Clemson  to  direct  the  experiment, 
while  Doctor  Tilton  spent  six  weeks  there  as  psychologist 
in  charge.  This  proved  a  most  interesting  undertaking, 
and  many  challenging  results  have  been  obtained.  A  note- 
worthy fact  is  that  despite  the  depression  these  pupils 
sacrificed  about  $9,000  in  salaries  in  order  to  attend. 

Whatever  affects  education  in  general  affects  Negro 
education  first,  because  the  living  conditions  of  our  colored 
population  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  their  white  neigh- 
bors. A  great  majority  of  the  colored  population  in  South 
Carolina  are  tenants.  Therefore,  the  task  of  the  bread- 
winner is  to  secure  food  and  raiment  and,  in  addition,  shel- 
ter for  their  household;  however,  in  spite  of  these  condi- 
tions, the  average  attendance  of  the  colored  population 
has  steadily  grown  through  the  years  and  during  the  ses- 
sion 1931-32  was  approximately  seventy -two  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment,  which  was  probably  the  highest 
average  attendance  that  the  colored  schools  have  had  since 
education  has  been  supported  by  public  taxation. 

The  school  term  in  South  Carolina  during  this  same 
period  was  an  average  of  117  days,  or  practically  six 
months.  This  is  probably  the  longest  school  term  that 
the  colored  people  have  enjoyed. 

The  high  schools  of  South  Carolina  have  been  making 
steady  progress  for  the  past  five  years,  although  during 
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this  time  the  taxation  problem  has  become  more  and  more 
vexing.  As  evidence  of  this  progress,  the  following  figures 
for  the  white  high  schools  are  given: 

1927  1928  1929  1930  1931 

No.   schools   286  293  265*  302  303 

No.   teachers   1,801  1,895  1,942  2,024  2,038 

No.  pupils  33,516  35,782  38,163  40,020  42,156 

No.  graduates   4,363  4,860  5,160  5,542  6,273 

*Due  to  consolidation. 

In  each  of  the  above  items  there  has  been  a  consistent 
gain  for  the  period.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  no  de- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries  from  the  year  1927  to  1930. 
What  will  be  the  case  for  1931  in  regard  to  salaries  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  no  decrease  in  the  state  appropriations  for  salary  aid. 
The  decrease,  if  it  comes,  will  be  from  local  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  progress  of  the  white  high  schools, 
the  Negro  high  schools  have  shown  marked  improvement. 
Prior  to  1929,  the  State  Board  had  not  accredited  Negro 
high  schools  with  the  same  standards  as  were  maintained 
for  the  white  high  schools.  In  1929  the  State  Board  recog- 
nized Negro  high  schools,  and  this  year  two  received  the 
highest  classification  as  high  schools  by  the  State  Board. 
Others  have  been  added  since. 

In  South  Carolina  there  has  always  been  a  small  group 
opposed  to  public  education — particularly  high  school 
education — and  the  present  economic  depression  has  en- 
couraged this  group  to  work  for  retrenchment  with  re- 
newed emphasis.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  state  in  general  has  refused  to  lend  serious 
ear  to  this  group,  and  the  high  schools  continue  to  progress 
more  and  more  from  a  narrow  curriculum  toward  a  broad 
general  education  for  all  the  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

Never  before  have  so  many  calls  come  for  help  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education.  There  is  no  way  so  com- 
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pletely  to  destroy  the  potential  power  of  any  factor  as  to 
destroy  its  very  beginning.  This  is  true  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  mortality  of  the  elementary  grades  is  probably 
the  greatest  problem  facing  the  public  school  system  in 
my  state.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  this 
lies  with  the  classroom  teacher.  It  is  for  her  to  demonstrate 
the  holding  power  of  these  lower  grades.  The  increased 
frequency  of  calls  for  help  in  this  field  indicates  a  feeling 
of  increased  responsibility. 

The  lowered  wage  scale  and  scarcity  of  jobs  have 
caused  many  children  to  be  in  school  who  would  not  be 
otherwise. 

The  public  school  system  of  my  state  derives  its  income 
from  thirty-five  different  sources,  or  from  two  general 
sources,  the  general  property  taxes  and  the  indirect  taxes. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  state  for  last  year  was 
$415,390,125,  which  was  $10,000,000  less  than  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  valuation  remains  the  same  for  this  year, 
which  means  that  the  five-mill  state  levy  will  bring  in 
$2,076,950  as  last  year.  The  direct  appropriation  for 
schools,  which  was  granted  in  toto  as  requested  last  year 
and  anticipated  this  year,  was  $3,500,000,  of  which  amount 
20  per  cent  or  $706,163  was  from  this  five-mill  levy. 
This  amount  is  20  per  cent  of  the  total  direct  appropri- 
ation for  public  schools.  This  means  that  this  source  of 
income  for  the  year  is  constant.  Information  indicates  that 
all  other  sources  are  practically  constant.  One  of  the  large 
sources,  the  business  license  tax,  which  showed  some  de- 
crease during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  has  regained  its 
equilibrium. 

Of  the  thirty-two  sources  of  indirect  taxes,  the  largest 
amounts  are  derived  from  the  business  license  tax 
($1,894,000,    same    as    last    year),    the    income    fund 
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($1,920,000,  which  is  $21,000  less  than  last  year)  and  the 
soft  drink  license  tax  ($1,068,000,  same  as  last  year). 

The  direct  appropriation  for  public  schools  is  34  per 
cent  of  the  total  state  appropriation.  If  the  state's  reve- 
nue remains  practically  stable  as  at  present  indicated  and 
anticipated,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  34 
per  cent  which  goes  for  the  direct  appropriation  for  public 
schools  will  be  materially  altered.  This  direct  appropria- 
tion, however,  is  only  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  reve- 
nue when  all  tax  sources  of  state,  county,  and  districts 
are  concerned. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  al- 
though this  gale  of  depression  seems  to  be  having  its  chill- 
ing effects,  it  is  also  serving  as  a  much  needed  lesson.  It 
is  bringing  home  the  fact  that  now  as  never  before  the 
schools  have  a  service  to  render. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 
IN  TENNESSEE 

J.  A.  ROBEETS 

Throughout  history  economic  conditions  have  fluc- 
tuated between  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  passing  through  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  widely  extended  depressions  the  world  has 
ever  experienced.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  paper  to 
discuss  the  causes  of  the  present  depression,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  of  the  basic  facts. 

People  have  found  that  by  specialization  and  exchange 
wealth  may  be  accumulated  and  leisure  obtained  for  grati- 
fying the  cultural  desires.  Increase  in  knowledge  and 
development  of  systems  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation have  greatly  aided  in  the  process.  Then,  because 
of  the  complexity  of  modern  life — the  dependence  of 
individuals,  groups  of  individuals,  and  whole  nations  upon 
other  individuals,  groups,  and  nations — any  economic  dis- 
turbance in  one  large  portion  of  the  world  seriously  affects 
all  the  remainder  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  efforts 
of  educational  leaders  and  others  to  develop  among  the 
people  higher  standards  of  civilization  and  culture  carry 
with  them  the  susceptibility  to  danger  from  changes  in 
economic  conditions. 

During  periods  of  prosperity  people  spend  freely  and 
during  periods  of  depression  they  economize.  Expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes  are  affected,  those  for  education 
along  with  others.  There  is  at  this  time  a  definite  tendency 
throughout  the  country  to  retrench  in  expenditures  for 
education. 

In  Tennessee,  since  the  organization  of  its  public  school 
system,  there  has  been  a  gradual  lengthening  of  the  term, 
a  gradual  increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  and  a  constant 
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improvement  in  teacher  preparation  and  efficiency.  The 
last  six  years  have  seen  the  most  noteworthy  progress, 
especially  in  rural  schools.  In  1924  the  rural  elementary 
school  term,  including  both  white  and  colored  schools,  was 
129  days.  The  average  salary  of  rural  elementary  school 
teachers  was  $460.00,  and  only  15  per  cent  of  them  had 
so  much  as  two  years  of  college  or  normal  training; 
whereas  in  1930  the  term  was  156  days,  the  salary  was 
$600.00,  and  25  per  cent  had  two  years  or  more  of  college 
training. 

This  improvement  was  brought  about  very  largely  by 
a  plan  of  equalization  through  larger  state  aid  inaugurated 
in  1925.  The  plan  provided  that  if  a  county  would  levy  as 
much  as  a  fifty-cent  tax  rate  for  elementary  schools  and 
expend  87  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  and  the 
state  per  capita  apportionments  for  teachers'  salaries,  ac- 
cording to  a  state  salary  schedule,  the  state  would  guaran- 
tee the  salaries  and  operating  expenses  for  a  term  of  eight 
months.  As  shown  by  the  figures  just  given,  this  plan  has 
worked  well  and  produced  excellent  results  in  equalizing 
and  lengthening  the  term  and  raising  teacher  qualifica- 
tions. There  is,  however,  one  serious  defect  in  it.  The  plan 
was  based  on  property  valuation  and  hence  on  local  con- 
tributions in  1924.  Since  that  time  the  counties  have  con- 
stantly reduced  their  valuations  and,  consequently,  local 
contributions  for  education.  They  have  at  the  same  time 
increased  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers,  thus  con- 
stantly widening  the  gap  between  local  contributions  and 
expenditures  until  the  state  equalization  fund,  though 
constantly  increased,  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  fill  it. 
Added  to  the  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not 
paying  the  universal  poll  tax,  all  of  which  is  allocated  for 
educational  purposes  and  which  should  produce  annually 
more  than  $2,000,000. 
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At  this  juncture  the  state,  because  the  legislature  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  appropriations 
for  state  purposes  and  to  a  slight  extent  because  of  losses 
of  public  funds  on  deposit  in  banks  that  failed,  is  unable 
to  make  promptly  the  usual  apportionments  of  school 
funds.  Since  July  there  have  been  issued  warrants  on  the 
state  treasury  for  elementary  schools  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $2,300,000;  for  high  schools  $396,000;  for 
the  teachers'  colleges  $250,000;  making  a  total  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  overdue  and  unpaid.  In  addition,  there  is  due 
and  unpaid  to  the  state  university  approximately 
$230,000.  The  local  units  are  therefore  thrown  back  on 
their  own  resources  for  operating  the  schools. 

This  failure  of  the  state  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the 
schools  is  the  worst  feature  in  the  situation  and  has  done 
the  greatest  harm.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  counties 
sharing  in  the  equalizing  fund  because,  while  the  state's 
contribution  to  the  wealthier  counties  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  their  total  expenditures  for  education,  its  con- 
tribution to  the  less  wealthy  counties  amounts  in  many 
instances  to  more  than  half  the  total  expenditures  for 
this  purpose.  In  fact,  the  state's  contribution  to  the  sixty 
counties  sharing  in  the  equalizing  fund  will  average  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  their  total  expenditures 
for  education.  Therefore,  practically  half  the  usual  school 
income  of  those  counties  is  unavailable.  This  condition 
appears  more  serious  when  we  consider  that  of  the  sixty 
counties  sharing  in  the  equalizing  fund  the  average  tax 
rate  for  elementary  and  high  schools  is  eighty-six  cents 
on  the  $100.00  of  taxable  property.  The  rate  of  the  four 
wealthier  counties  ranges  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  cents. 
If  elementary  funds  alone  are  considered,  the  difference 
will  be  much  greater  and  the  case  more  aggravated  be- 
cause the  larger  part  of  the  school  funds  is  expended  for 
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elementary  schools,  and  the  state  furnishes  a  larger  por- 
tion of  these  than  it  does  of  high  school  funds.  The  ratio 
of  expenditures  for  elementary  schools  to  those  for  high 
schools  is  as  16  to  5  and  the  ratio  of  state  contribution  is 
as  5  to  1,  respectively. 

The  failure  of  the  state  to  meet  its  obligation  to  the 
schools  is  causing  a  loss  of  confidence  and  a  lowered  morale 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  people  generally.  The 
teachers  are  losing  courage  and  serious  disciplinary  prob- 
lems are  occurring  among  the  pupils.  In  one  large  com- 
munity a  few  days  ago  there  occurred  a  riot  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  which  has  been  clearly  and  definitely  traced 
to  this  cause.  The  people  fear,  and  in  many  instances 
believe,  the  state  will  never  meet  these  delayed  payments, 
and  on  account  of  the  already  high  tax  rate  they  are  in 
many  instances  unwilling  to  assume  the  additional  respon- 
sibility necessary  to  finance  the  program  which  has  been 
maintained  during  the  last  few  years.  With  the  state 
apportionments  unpaid  and  the  local  income  both  volun- 
tarily and  involuntarily  reduced,  they  are  resorting  to 
various  expedients  to  keep  the  schools  open.  Some  counties 
are  borrowing  until  taxes  shall  be  collected  and  the  state 
apportionments  made ;  some,  which  have  already  borrowed 
to  the  limit  and  are  unable  to  secure  further  loans,  are 
issuing  vouchers  or  warrants  to  the  teachers,  who  sell 
them  or  use  them  as  collateral  for  securing  loans  or  paying 
their  debts  if  their  creditors  will  accept  them. 

A  further  difficulty  is  that  the  local  units  are  unable  to 
collect  the  taxes  they  have  assessed.  The  main  source  of 
local  revenue  is  a  tax  on  property.  This  tax  falls  unduly 
heavily  on  the  farmers  and  home  owners  and  is  one  item 
which,  though  gradually  reduced  during  the  last  few  years 
because  of  a  reduction  in  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
did  not  suddenly  take  a  further  plunge  when  the  depres- 
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sion  struck.  In  many  cases  the  taxes  are  nearly  as  high  now 
as  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago  because  taxes  for  other  pur- 
poses were  increased  as  local  contributions  for  schools 
were  decreased.  It  takes  as  many  dollars  to  pay  the  taxes 
now  as  it  did  then,  while  the  income  with  which  to  pay 
them  has  been  materially  reduced.  The  farmer  is  in  the 
trough  of  the  depression  and  cannot  sell  his  produce  for 
a  sufficiently  high  price  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  tax. 
Therefore,  an  unprecedented  amount  of  the  tax  is  unpaid 
and  much  of  it  will  never  be  paid. 

The  educational  system  of  Tennessee  has  all  but 
crashed  along  with  the  banks,  business  houses,  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  It  has  certainly  received  a  severe 
check,  which  may  retard  its  progress  many  years  unless 
the  legislature  is  called  into  special  session  and  provides 
adequate  relief,  which  it  and  it  alone  can  do.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  done.  The  great  State  of  Tennessee 
will  not  default  in  its  obligations  to  the  schools,  though  it 
is  tardy  in  payment  and  though  it  may  delay  until  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  term  and  other  serious 
damage. 

Besides  this  lack  of  funds,  the  load  on  the  schools — 
especially  high  schools  and  teachers'  colleges — has  become 
heavier  because  of  the  fact  that  young  people,  finding  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  remunerative  work  have,  with  what 
we  think  is  good  judgment,  entered  the  schools  in  the  hope 
of  improving  their  opportunities.  Some  of  the  pupils,  per- 
haps a  larger  number  than  usual,  are  insufficiently  supplied 
with  books,  clothing,  and  food.  The  schools  are  attempting 
to  supply  these  necessities  as  well  as  to  give  instruction. 

This  is  the  present  condition  and  is  indeed  bad  enough. 
But  why  go  on  piling  Ossa  on  Pelion?  Why  allow  our- 
selves to  become  too  dejected  over  a  general  condition 
which  we  were  powerless  to  prevent?  Why  not  take  a 
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philosophical  view  of  the  matter  instead,  and  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation  by  finding  the  faults  we  can  remedy 
and  setting  about  doing  it? 

So  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned,  even  with  their 
reduced  salaries  they  are  more  fortunate  than  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  fellow  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  who  are  unable  to  secure  any  kind  of  position 
with  even  a  promise  of  compensation.  That  the  teachers 
realize  this  is  shown  by  their  action  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
ties in  accepting  the  reduction  in  salary,  and  in  some  vot- 
ing as  a  body  to  continue  teaching  even  if  there  be  no 
immediate  prospect  of  payment.  They  reason  that  it  is 
better  to  be  employed  with  a  prospect  of  payment  at  some 
future  time  than  not  to  be  employed  at  all. 

Another  consideration  is  that  though  the  teacher's 
salary  has  been  reduced,  the  cost  of  living  is  less  and  the 
teacher's  smaller  salary  will  buy  as  much  now  as  her  1929 
salary  did.  Like  any  other  individual,  the  teacher  who  has 
not  loaded  up  with  installment  purchases  or  contracted 
other  obligations  usually  will  not  suffer  seriously  because 
of  the  salary  reductions.  The  teacher  or  other  person  who 
had  contracted  debts  for  whatever  cause  is  not  so  for- 
tunate. It  takes  just  as  many  dollars  to  pay  the  debt  now 
as  it  did  before  the  economic  disaster  happened ;  and  when 
the  salary  has  been  reduced  it  takes  a  larger  percentage  of 
it  to  pay  the  fixed  obligation. 

It  is  true  that  the  salary  schedule  for  teachers  in  Ten- 
nessee is  entirely  too  low,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  in 
other  states  of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  receive  about  as 
much  as  their  services  are  worth.  Of  course  there  are  many 
teachers  who  do  not,  never  have,  and  probably  never  will 
receive  salaries  commensurate  with  the  services  they  ren- 
der. And  this  leads  me  to  the  reason  for  my  desire  for  a 
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higher  salary  schedule,  viz.,  the  hope  of  attracting  more 
competent  teachers  to  the  profession.  But  unless  the  in- 
competents can  be  barred,  a  large  part  of  the  increases 
would  be  wasted.  That  the  present  schedule  is  high  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  available  positions  are  easily  filled  and  a  large 
surplus  of  applicants  is  left.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand operates  in  this  case  just  as  it  does  in  all  others 
where  it  is  given  free  course.  It  regulates  the  salaries  of 
teachers  just  as  it  regulates  the  prices  of  commodities  or 
of  other  services.  It  is  a  natural  law  and  therefore  sound, 
and  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  people  are  satisfied  with  the  type 
of  teacher  that  can  be  secured  for  the  small  salary.  In 
Tennessee  the  certification  standards  are  so  low  that  young 
boys  and  girls  are  qualifying  by  the  hundreds  to  meet  the 
technical  legal  requirements  for  a  position  as  teacher. 
The  service  they  can  render  is  not  worth  a  large  price,  but 
the  public  is  satisfied  with  it  and  thinks  it  is  saving  money 
by  employing  them  at  their  small  salaries.  Add  to  this  the 
political  and  social  pressure  the  parents  and  friends  of 
these  young  people  can  exert  in  behalf  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  it  becomes  impossible  to  secure  the  employ- 
ment of  better  trained  and  more  efficient  teachers  until 
the  certification  standards  are  raised.  Again,  the  pressure 
of  the  untrained  thousands  operates  to  prevent  the  needed 
raising  of  requirements.  Let  any  legislator  introduce  a 
bill  designed  to  raise  certification  requirements  and  the 
thousands  who  cannot  meet  the  proposed  new  standards 
immediately  pounce  upon  him  and  smother  both  him  and 
his  bill,  so  that  the  situation  remains  in  statu  quo. 

To  repeat,  before  a  higher  salary  schedule  can  be  justi- 
fied there  must  be  a  guarantee  that  teachers  worth  the 
higher  salaries  will  be  employed.  It  is  neither  good  busi- 
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ness  nor  good  pedagogy  to  pay  more  for  any  article  or 
service  than  it  is  actually  worth,  i.e.,  more  than  it  can  be 
bought  for. 

This  leads  me  to  another  suggestion.  Not  only  now  but 
in  the  future  the  educational  system  must  justify  itself 
to  the  taxpayers;  waste  must  be  eliminated.  Any  particu- 
lar department  of  government  is  always  loath  to  admit 
that  it  allows  any  waste,  and  in  that  respect  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Tennessee  is  no  exception.  It  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted  that  governments  are  not  as  efficient  or 
financially  economical  in  their  management  as  are  private 
enterprises,  and  again  Tennessee  is  no  exception,  but 
when  the  public  finds  out  that  in  one  public  high  school 
in  Tennessee  $230.00  of  the  public  funds  are  expended  in 
giving  a  class  of  two  pupils  instruction  in  trigonometry 
for  which  the  pupils  receive  a  half  unit  of  credit,  and 
when  it  is  found  that  one  county  is  operating  a  four-year 
high  school  one  and  a  half  miles  from  another  high  school 
that  could  give  these  pupils  better  accommodations,  that 
same  public  will  demand  that  such  waste  be  stopped  and 
that  a  better  accounting  of  public  funds  be  given  before 
additional  or  larger  contributions  will  be  made.  There  are 
many  unnecessary  small  high  schools  in  Tennessee  which 
could  very  well  be  abolished,  as  the  pupils  could  be  trans- 
ported to  larger  schools  at  a  saving  in  cost  and  an  improve- 
ment in  service. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  cases  cited  above  and  in  many 
similar  instances,  a  small  part  of  the  public  urged  the 
expenditure  and  those  more  immediately  benefited  are 
satisfied,  but  such  practices  in  the  large  are  detrimental 
and  wasteful  and  ultimately  contribute  to  a  reluctance 
to  provide  funds  for  real  improvement  of  educational 
conditions.  If  the  individuals  or  communities  served  by 
this  extravagance  were  compelled  to  pay  the  cost,  they 
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probably  would  not  indulge  themselves.  But  as  long  as 
they  can  make  other  individuals  or  communities  bear  the 
larger  part  of  the  cost  they  do  not  care  for  expenses.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  a  majority  of  such  instances  the 
educational  forces  themselves,  in  order  to  benefit  person- 
ally, support  and  urge  these  same  practices  to  the  hurt 
of  the  public  treasury  and  to  the  ultimate  hindrance  of 
the  cause.  Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  one  of  the  results  that 
must  and  will  come  from  the  present  distressing  financial 
stringency  will  be  more  care  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  educational  purposes,  along  with  the  same  in- 
creased care  in  expenditures  for  other  public  services. 

Personally  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  educational 
system  places  too  much  emphasis  on  the  amount  of  money 
it  can  wring  from  the  taxpayers.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
usually  the  larger  the  expenditures  for  education  the  more 
satisfactory  are  the  educational  advantages  offered.  But 
while  this  is  true,  I  doubt  its  being  an  adequate  measure 
of  the  educational  returns  produced.  I  have  seen  com- 
munities bond  themselves  to  the  limit  to  erect  magnificent 
school  buildings  and  equip  them  lavishly;  then,  having 
obligated  themselves  to  a  burdensome  tax  rate  to  provide 
interest  and  a  sinking  fund  for  retiring  the  bonds,  they 
were  unable  to  employ  competent  teachers  to  instruct  the 
children  in  these  monumental  structures.  This  is  a  most 
unwise  expenditure  and  will  illustrate  another  of  the 
wastes  in  education. 

Educators  should  at  all  times,  and  especially  now, 
think  clearly  and  soundly  and  give  the  people  trustworthy 
advice  in  the  investment  of  their  public  funds.  An  honest, 
painstaking,  and  conscientious  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  returns  for  the  limited  funds 
available,  and  to  adjust  the  schools  more  closely  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  hold 
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as  much  as  possible  of  the  gains  already  made  so  that 
when  economic  conditions  become  more  satisfactory  our 
progress  can  be  resumed  without  too  much  lost  motion  in 
regaining  our  original  position.  In  other  words,  this  is 
the  time  to  "dig  in"  and  hold  our  ground. 

In  making  the  above  criticisms  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem I  would  not  have  any  one  believe  that  school  taxes 
have  caused  the  depression  nor  that  they  make  even  a  very 
considerable  contribution  to  it.  Furthermore,  taxes  for 
schools  in  Tennessee  or  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole 
are  not  the  chief  tax  burden.  The  State  of  Tennessee 
spent  in  1930  from  the  public  treasury  $8,000,000  for 
education,  including  elementary  and  high  schools,  teach- 
ers' colleges,  and  the  state  university,  while  it  spent 
$50,000,000  for  other  public  services  and  improvements. 
While  there  is  spent  from  the  state  treasury  more  than 
six  times  as  much  for  other  services  as  for  education,  the 
tax  rate  of  the  counties  for  education  averages  40.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  county  rate  and  varies  from  25  to  58  per 
cent.  Then  clearly  the  cost  of  public  education  is  not  the 
chief  tax  burden. 

In  conclusion,  public  education  in  Tennessee  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  check.  But  it  will  come  through.  I  firmly 
believe  that  after  business  revives,  as  it  surely  will,  we 
shall  begin  another  period  of  improvement.  Requirements 
for  the  licensing  of  teachers  should  and  will  be  raised,  and 
the  salary  schedule  will  be  increased  when  the  people 
demand  better  teachers.  The  people  will  continue  to  build 
better  schoolhouses  and  furnish  them  with  better  equip- 
ment. In  other  words,  as  I  see  it,  this  setback  is  only 
temporary,  and  better  things  lie  ahead. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  AT  THIS  TIME 

Holland  Holtost 

The  problem  of  educational  leadership  consists  in  this 
or  in  any  other  time,  as  the  problems  of  leadership  always 
consist,  of  two  lines  of  activity:  (1)  activity  to  see  that 
fundamental  things  are  not  overlooked  because  of  condi- 
tions more  or  less  temporary;  (2)  activity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  temporary  conditions  to  obtain  an  emphasis  not 
easily  obtainable  under  different  conditions.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  fundamental  things 
educational  leadership  should  not  allow  to  be  lost  in  this 
emergency.  The  fundamentals  of  education  go  on  in  bad 
times  and  in  good.  The  problem  of  bringing  live  teachers 
into  contact  with  interested  students,  the  problem  of  open- 
ing up  the  storehouses  of  the  past  for  nourishment  to  the 
youth  of  the  present,  the  problem  of  pointing  the  way  that 
leads  to  a  nobler  civilization,  the  problem  of  developing  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  each  individual  that  he  may  be 
intelligently  active  for  the  common  good,  the  problem  of 
so  organizing  schools  and  school  systems  that  teachers  and 
pupils  may  work  most  efficiently — these  problems  must 
be  solved  daily,  regardless  of  economic  conditions. 

Educational  leadership  at  the  present  time  is  definitely 
remiss  if  it  does  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  obtaining 
the  best  effort  of  every  teacher,  pupil,  and  administrator 
in  forwarding  the  fundamental  things  for  which  school 
exists.  It  was  my  privilege  during  the  summer  to  join  a 
group  of  principals  and  superintendents  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  hard  conditions  imposed  by  the  last  North 
Carolina  legislature  upon  the  public  schools.  Every  man 
in  the  group  was  faced  with  the  probability  not  only  of  a 
ten  per  cent  cut  in  salary  and  in  the  salary  of  his  co- 
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workers,  but  with  the  equal  certainty  of  having  ten  per 
cent  smaller  personnel  with  which  to  do  the  work  he  had 
done  the  year  before.  I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  fact  that  the  working  conditions  were  hard  and  known 
to  be  hard,  not  only  by  the  general  public  but  by  the  very 
children  in  the  schools  and  by  the  parents  at  home,  would 
not  make  for  better  cooperation  between  home  and  school, 
pupil  and  teacher.  To  my  surprise,  every  principal  and 
superintendent  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  my 
question  should  probably  be  answered  affirmatively.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  board  of  equalization  has  drastically  reduced  budgets 
that  the  school  people  had  already  cut  to  the  bone  as  they 
saw  the  situation,  and  in  spite  of  the  dejection  of  honest 
superintendents  and  other  school  employees  resulting  from 
this  action,  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal, or  teacher  who  does  not  state  that  the  response  of 
pupils  and  home  cooperation  have  been  better  this  year 
than  at  any  time  within  quite  a  period.  If  it  is  true  that 
we  have  better  cooperation  between  home  and  school  and 
between  pupil  and  teacher  because  they  have  been  drawn 
together  by  common  misfortune,  we  may,  without  giving 
any  credit  whatever  to  those  responsible  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  school,  point  out  that  our  educational  leaders 
have  not  been  remiss  in  trying  to  preserve  the  things  that 
are  most  vital  and  precious.  Educational  leadership  in  this 
crisis  must  stress  the  fact  that  better  teaching  than  has 
ever  been  done  must  be  done  now. 

Within  the  school,  then,  educational  leadership  should 
sound  the  call  to  every  member  of  the  profession  to  work 
harder  during  this  emergency  than  he  has  ever  done. 
Without  the  school  system,  educational  leadership  has 
some  other  things  to  call  to  our  attention.  The  fundamental 
question  before  the  people  of  the  South,  not  only  of  these 
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three  or  four  states  from  which  we  have  reports  this  morn- 
ing, is  whether  American  democracy  is  really  sold  on  edu- 
cation or  is  merely  the  fair-weather  sponsor  of  schools. 
In  other  words,  is  education  a  luxury  desirable  enough  in 
time  of  plenty  but  easily  skimped  in  times  of  depression, 
or  is  education  a  necessity,  not  to  be  so  lightly  cut  and  re- 
duced? We  thought  we  had  outgrown  the  theory  that  edu- 
cation was  merely  a  desirable  form  of  charity  in  which  the 
state,  over  the  protest  of  a  strong  minority,  from  time  to 
time  participated.  We  thought  that  Horace  Mann,  Calvin 
H.  Wiley,  Henry  Barnard,  Thad  Stevens,  Caleb  Mills, 
Calvin  Stowe,  James  G.  Carter,  and  their  successors  for 
three  generations  had  really  convinced  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  majority  of  the  voters,  and  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers.  Are  we  in  this  depression  to 
lose  a  large  part  of  the  ground  that  has  been  gained  since 
1840? 

I  was  somewhat  startled  the  other  day  to  hear  a  promi- 
nent professional  man  living  in  a  prosperous  suburban 
area  join  in  the  clamor  regarding  high  school  taxes,  so- 
called,  by  the  statement  that  60  per  cent  of  his  taxes  went 
for  schools.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  roads  and  schools 
constituted  the  chief  services  rendered  by  state  and  county, 
and  that  the  roads  had  for  some  time  been  largely  main- 
tained by  the  gasoline  tax,  which  made  it  entirely  proper 
that  his  school  taxes  should  constitute  the  larger  part  of 
what  he  paid  state  and  county.  I  pointed  out  further  that 
the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  his  taxes  went  to  pay  bonded 
indebtedness  the  county  had  incurred,  including  roads 
built  prior  to  surrendering  the  county  system  to  the  state 
highway  commission,  and  he  also  had  the  chance  of  paying 
further  taxes  to  wipe  out  a  $176,000  deficit  caused  his 
county  by  failure  of  his  county  commissioners  to  keep 
the  law  requiring  the  sheriff  to  settle  taxes  each  year 
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before  he  received  the  new  tax  books.  The  deficit  was 
discovered  when  the  sheriff  died.  Rumors  as  to  how  the 
deficit  occurred  have  been  current,  the  most  popular  rumor 
being  that  prominent  individuals  of  political  strength 
were  excused  from  paying  their  taxes  for  a  number  of 
years.  Whether  these  individuals  are  still  too  strong  polit- 
ically to  be  induced  to  pay  their  taxes,  or  whether  the 
commissioners  failed  to  take  other  precautions  so  that 
the  sheriff  was  not  properly  bonded,  is  any  man's  guess; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  after  practically  two  years  of 
agitation  the  county  knows  of  little  effort  having  been 
made  to  retrieve  the  $176,000.  Yet,  further,  this  same 
county,  apparently  having  learned  no  lesson  from  the  fail- 
ure to  require  the  sheriff's  office  to  be  handled  in  a  busi- 
nesslike fashion,  has  placed  so  low  a  bond  on  its  treasurer 
that  one-third  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  last  month 
waited  a  full  week,  and  another  third  nearly  two  weeks, 
to  receive  their  reduced  salaries  because  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  would  not  let  the  treasurer  have  at 
one  time  more  money  than  is  covered  by  his  insufficient 
bond.  Why  should  an  intelligent  man  be  concerned  at  the 
percentage  of  his  total  taxes  that  go  to  schools  and  sit 
passive  while  $176,000  slip  through  his  fingers  without 
apparent  effort  to  recover  it  or  to  bond  properly  the 
county  officials?  I  make  haste  to  add  that  the  county  in 
which  this  occurred  is  probably  one  of  the  most  progressive 
in  the  state  and  as  well  managed  as  the  average  county 
under  our  political  system. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  for  the  voters  of  North 
Carolina  to  know  the  amount  of  tax  money  they  have  paid 
and  will  have  to  pay  to  cover  defalcations  by  public  offi- 
cers that  have  occurred  within  the  past  ten  years.  Yet  the 
local  politicians  can  remark  to  every  man  as  he  comes  in 
to  pay  his  taxes,  "Well,  you  know  schools  have  to  have 
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money  to  run,  and  the  school  tax  is  60  per  cent  of  what 
you  pay."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  amount  of 
school  tax  ought  to  be  75  or  80  or  some  larger  percentage 
of  what  the  taxpayer  contributed,  except  for  the  misman- 
agement at  the  political  end  of  the  line. 

I  was  informed  only  this  week  by  high  public  authority 
that  perhaps  $650,000  which  had  been  levied  for  North 
Carolina  schools  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  had 
been  disbursed  for  miscellaneous  county  expense.  Under 
the  guise  of  levying  a  sufficient  amount  for  schools  and 
making  a  levy  sufficiently  high  to  cover  failure  to  pay,  a 
county  could  then  collect  more  than  the  school  budget  and 
claim  the  right  to  disburse  the  excess  as  its  governing 
board  saw  fit.  Thus,  in  county  after  county,  the  schools 
bore  the  unpopular  reputation  for  an  unnecessarily  in- 
creased tax.  The  local  politicians  spent  the  money  as  they 
saw  fit  after  they  had  satisfied  the  school  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  sufficient  money  were  not  levied  to  cover  the 
approved  school  budget,  it  has  been  fairly  easy  to  issue 
bonds  or  notes  for  the  deficiency  in  the  school  budgets  and 
to  transfer  to  general  account  funds  actually  collected. 
The  schools  have  again  suffered  because  they  were  used 
as  a  cloak  for  local  extravagance. 

However,  let  us  turn  from  suggestions  of  positive  dis- 
honesty and  chicanery  to  mismanagement,  just  as  serious 
in  its  effect  upon  the  schools,  even  though  not  involving 
moral  turpitude.  It  is  quite  generally  conceded,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  office  of  county  treasurer  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  more  than  a  political  plum.  There  is  probably 
not  a  county  in  the  state  that  could  not  obtain  better  dis- 
bursing services  at  half  the  cost  or  less  by  appointing  one 
of  the  local  banks  to  handle  county  affairs.  Furthermore, 
there  are  all  over  the  state,  as  governmental  experts  and 
business  men  agree  with  very  little  discussion,  needless 
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duplication  between  counties  and  so-called  cities  covering 
the  same  area,  and  there  are  probably  about  twenty  more 
county  organizations  maintained  in  the  state  than  effi- 
ciency and  economy  permit. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  hard-pressed  poli- 
tician, driven  by  the  voter  to  cut  expense  somewhere,  care- 
fully soft-pedals  the  defalcation  of  public  funds  that  has 
added  to  the  floating  indebtedness  of  counties  scattered 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state,  but  fights 
vigorously  any  suggestion  to  eliminate  obsolete  and  use- 
less public  offices  and  opposes  bitterly  cutting  public 
appropriations  that  are  disbursed  by  political  henchmen. 
Since  he  must  reduce  somewhere,  he  raises  the  cry  that 
the  schools  have  been  extravagant.  Educational  leadership 
should  not  let  political  lack  of  leadership  succeed  in  this 
maneuver.  If  education  is  a  necessity,  it  ought  to  represent 
the  larger  part  of  the  public  income,  especially  if  the 
roads  are  to  be  financed  by  separate  funds.  Educational 
leadership  should  see  to  it  that  the  attempt  by  local  politi- 
cal authorities  to  use  the  schools  to  cloak  political  mis- 
management and  inefficiency  is  bared  to  public  view,  and 
should  then  raise  the  fundamental  question  for  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  South:  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  want  education  sufficiently  to  pay  for  it? 

I  believe,  and  I  think  all  who  face  me  believe,  that  the 
people  of  these  southern  states  desire  education  sufficiently 
to  pay  for  it.  I  believe  they  desire  it  enough  to  pay  for  it 
and  are  intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis they  will  pay  for  it,  whether  the  tax  is  levied  on  land 
or  cigarettes,  or  is  collected  nominally  from  corporations 
of  whatever  variety  or  from  the  general  merchant  in  the 
form  of  a  sales  tax.  I  would  not  belittle  the  efforts  of 
economists  to  devise  an  ideal  taxing  scheme,  but  while 
they  are  devising  it  we  do  not  wish  parents  and  voters  to 
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forget  that  the  children  of  the  South  must  be  educated, 
even  during  the  long  period  when  theorists  and  vote- 
getters  are  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  one  another.  If 
they  can  but  express  themselves,  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
South  want  education  enough  to  brush  aside  the  sophis- 
tries of  those  who  would  convince  them  of  the  practica- 
bility of  obtaining  something  for  nothing.  I  believe  this 
because  I  have  seen  tax  after  tax  voted  in  North  Carolina 
to  build  up  the  school  system  we  have,  with  no  thought  of 
shifting  one  penny  to  someone  else.  The  landholders  and 
the  industrial  leaders  cast  the  votes  that  educated  the  chil- 
dren of  those  dependent  upon  them,  sometimes  against 
the  votes  of  their  tenants  and  employees. 

The  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  of  neighboring 
states  were  built  slowly  as  public  sentiment  could  be  led 
to  understand  the  fundamental  issues  of  educational  op- 
portunity. We  in  North  Carolina  honor  Governor  Aycock 
by  giving  his  name  to  the  educational  revival  that  came  into 
flower  during  his  administration  in  the  first  quadrennium 
of  this  century.  Governor  Aycock  deserves  all  the  honor 
that  we  have  given  him,  not  because  he  started  the  revival 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  as  a  political  leader  who  had 
made  promises  during  a  campaign,  in  the  teeth  of  advice 
from  the  shrewdest  politicians  of  his  party  massed  against 
him,  he  insisted  upon  carrying  out  his  pledge  to  extend 
educational  opportunity.  In  cooperation  with  the  educa- 
tional leadership  of  the  state,  he  built  on  the  educational 
agitation  that  had  been  developing  for  the  fifteen  years 
before  his  administration  began.  He  went  on  call  into  any 
county  or  district  of  the  state  where  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  vote  better  schools.  He  went  with  the  fire  of  an 
Apostle  Paul  called  out  of  season  to  extend  the  work  of 
a  host  of  educational  apostles  whose  unnoticed  work  had 
planted  and  cultivated  educational  ideals.  He  and  those 
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who  cooperated  with  him  so  built  education  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  North  Carolina  that  politicians  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  found  it  wise  and  pleasant  to  advocate  educa- 
tion and  not  to  tamper  with  the  schools.  Now  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  has  come;  fair-weather  friends  have 
deserted  the  cause,  and  fear  of  retrenchment  in  political 
activities  has  led  to  a  serious  assault  on  the  schools.  Legis- 
latures are  swayed  by  taxpaying  groups  avowing  lip  ser- 
vice to  education,  provided  somebody  else  will  pay  for  it, 
and  a  majority  are  willing  to  vote  to  cripple  the  schools 
and  accept  a  deficit  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
voters.  It  is  quite  proper  for  the  school  people  to  keep  out 
of  the  political  quarrels  of  those  who  are  trying  to  obtain 
votes.  It  is  quite  proper  for  them  to  refuse  to  be  used  by 
any  school  of  economic  thought  as  to  what  source  of 
revenue  should  be  tapped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  their  personal  opinions  as  to  these 
matters  should  be  expressed  merely  as  the  personal  opin- 
ions of  other  citizens  and  voters.  But  they  cannot  accept, 
without  protest,  a  moratorium — partial  or  complete — in 
the  great  business  of  providing  educational  opportunity 
for  the  children  of  the  South. 

There  is  one  recourse  open  to  educational  leadership 
in  this  emergency  that  should  be  worked  to  the  limit.  The 
North  Carolina  College  Conference,  meeting  last  week  in 
its  annual  session  in  Durham,  voted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution to  cooperate  with  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  in  carrying  into  every  school  district  definite 
conviction  on  the  following  points  of  minimum  educational 
policy,  in  view  of  the  recent  development  crippling  public 
education  in  this  state: 

1.  The  conviction  that  standards  of  the  school  term 
must  not  be  reduced  if  we  are  to  maintain  any  educational 
standing  whatever. 
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2.  The  conviction  that  teachers'  salaries  as  reduced  by 
the  ten  per  cent  cut  authorized  by  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly cannot  further  be  reduced  without  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  standards  of  teaching  in  this  state. 

3.  The  conviction  that  the  state  is  unwarranted,  after 
it  has  set  minimum  standards,  in  attempting  in  any  way 
whatever,  whether  by  legislative  or  administrative  action 
or  otherwise,  to  fix  maximum  standards  and  forbid  the 
local  communities  to  go  beyond  them,  except  in  commun- 
ities where  excessive  floating  indebtedness  or  excessive  tax 
rates  imperil  their  credit. 

May  the  school  people  of  the  state  and  the  friends  of 
education  in  every  profession  and  position  follow  the  lead 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  and  go  into 
every  school  district  of  the  one  hundred  counties  with  so 
much  solemn  earnestness  as  to  convince  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  average  district  that  the  schools 
must  be  maintained,  that  the  issue  of  supporting  them  is 
in  no  sense  a  political  issue,  and  that  the  politicians  can 
most  happily  and  wisely  keep  their  hands  off  and  out  of 
the  school  fund.  If  conviction  can  be  carried  to  the  average 
voter  that  he  means  to  have  education  for  the  children  of 
the  state,  political  leaders  will  be  found  who  will  see  that 
schools  are  maintained  on  high  standards.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  more  than  once  within  the  last  three  years, 
North  Carolina  is  ripe  for  another  Aycock;  but  it  will 
not  hurt  to  prepare  the  ground  very  intensively  for  his 
coming.  The  same  remark  applies  to  our  sister  states  of 
this  southern  area. 


ADULT  ILLITERACY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Charles  Gilmore  Maphis 

Illiteracy  in  the  South  is  like  cotton  in  the  South. 
There  is  an  overproduction  of  it;  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of; 
and  it  is  causing  great  economic  and  social  loss.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  give  the  picture  as  revealed  by  the  Federal 
census  of  1930.  In  considering  these  figures  it  should  be 
remembered  that  an  adult  illiterate  is  defined  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  as  "any  person  ten  years  of  age  or  over  who 
is  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language."  For  the 
determination  of  literacy  no  specific  test  of  ability  to  read 
and  write  was  prescribed,  but  the  census  enumerators  were 
instructed  not  to  return  the  answer  "yes,"  which  would 
classify  the  person  as  literate,  simply  on  the  basis  of  his 
ability  to  write  his  name. 

The  figures  opposite,  therefore,  include  only  confessed 
illiterates,  and  do  not  take  account  of  a  very  large  body  of 
near-illiterates  who  can  barely  read  and  write  and  who 
constitute  almost  as  serious  an  educational  problem  as  do 
those  who  are  classed  as  illiterates. 

This  is  the  statistical  story  of  illiteracy  in  the  South. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  detailed  comparisons  with 
other  sections,  or  with  the  country  as  a  whole,  except  to 
say  that  in  percentage  of  literacy  the  states  listed  above 
are  all  below  the  median  point,  and  that  twelve  of  them 
are  in  the  lowest  group  of  fourteen.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  4.3  as  compared 
with  8.54  for  these  southern  states. 

It  can  be  shown,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  close  correlation 
between  the  rank  of  these  states  in  illiteracy  and  their 
rank  in  school  attendance,  in  wealth,  culture,  health,  and 
public  security.  It  is  significant  that  the  states  ranking 
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highest  in  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  also  rank  highest 
in  the  percentage  of  Negro  population,  and  lowest  in 
wealth  and  in  school  rating. 

II 

I  can  do  no  more  than  state  the  problem  of  illiteracy, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  our  problem  in  the  South  and 
ask,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about  itf* 

We  can  offer  explanations  and  make  excuses,  but  these 
will  not  remedy  the  situation.  We  profess  to  believe  in 
democracy  and  we  hold  the  doctrine  that  popular  educa- 
tion is  indispensable  to  self-government.  We  agree  with 
Jefferson  when  he  states  that  "if  the  condition  of  man  is 
to  be  progressively  ameliorated,  education  is  to  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  effecting  it" ;  and  again  when  he  says : 
"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be" ; 
and  "No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Preach  a  crusade 
against  ignorance." 

We  believe  that  an  educated  citizen  is  more  valuable 
to  a  commonwealth  and  to  the  nation  than  an  ignorant  one, 
and  that  the  only  justification  for  the  imposition  of  school 
taxes  and  the  spending  of  public  moneys  for  schools  is 
that  an  educated  citizen  is  generally  an  economic  and 
social  asset  and  an  ignorant  one  more  generally  a  liability. 
As  evidence  of  this  faith,  we  maintain  state  systems  of 
public  schools  for  both  Negroes  and  whites.  If  we  make 
our  schools  more  efficient,  we  shall  solve  the  problem  of 
illiteracy  for  future  generations;  but  our  present  large 
group  of  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  illiterates — only 
353,026  of  whom  are  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of 
age — are  mostly  beyond  the  limits  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  are  generally  left  out  of  our  systems  of  public 


TABLE  1— ILLITERACY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES1 
Federal  Census— 1930 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia- 


Total. 


Total 
Number 


251,095 

96,818 

83,242 

210,736 

131,545 

219,750 

49,910 

199,761 

236,261 

51,102 

192,878 

145,460 

308,121 

162,588 

62,492 


2,401,759 


Native 
White 


60,959 
35,890 
14,478 
46,898 
101,695 
71,903 
13,202 
20,070 
93,372 
27,796 
36,246 
87,406 
46,878 
65,482 
42,476 


754,751 


Foreign 
Born 

White 


1,335 

666 

3,159 

554 

1,267 

6,677 

11,539 

882 

450 

1,479 

297 

754 

7,136 

1,738 

9,788 


47,721 


Negro 


188,673 
60,102 
65,167 

163,237 
28,553 

139,393 
25,073 

177,605 

139,105 
12,560 

156,065 
57,251 
80,225 
95,148 
10,173 


1,408,330 


Other 
Races 


128 

160 

438 

47 

30 

1,777 

96 

1,204 

3,334 

9,267 

270 

49 

163,882 

220 

55 


180,957 


Males  of 
Voting 

Age 


110,565 
45,541 

37,998 
91,613 
66,858 
93,524 
25,105 
92,708 

107,944 
26,141 
74,332 
71,939 

128,444 
78,805 
33,224 


Females 

of  Voting 

Age 


1,084,741 


103,359 
38,656 
33,545 
83,459 
48,047 
97,725 
21,807 
80,430 
94,279 
18,279 
77,980 
54,985 

125,655 
61,645 
23,629 


964,147 


Total 
Per  CeD 


12.6 
6.8 
7.1 
9.4 
6.6 

13.5 
3.8 

13.1 

10.0 
2.8 

14.9 
7.2 
6.8 
8.7 
4.8 


8.54 


TABLE  2— PERCENTAGE  OF  ILLITERACY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

Federal  Census— 1930 


State 


Total 
Per  cent 


Native 
White 
Native 
Parent 


Native 

White 

Frn.  or 

Mixed 

Par. 


Foreign 
Born 
White 


Negro 


Total 
10  to  20 
years 


Males 
Voting 

Age 


Females 

Voting 

Age 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina- 
Tennessee 

Texas  — 

Virginia. _ 

West  Virginia  . 


12.6 

6.8 

7.1 

9.4 

6.6 

3.8 

13.1 

10.0 

13.5 

2.8 

14.9 

7.2 

6.8 

8.7 

4.8 


4.9 
3.5 
2.0 
3.4 
5.9 
1.4 
2.7 
5.7 
7.8 
1.8 
5.2 
5.4 
1.4 
5.0 
3.8 


1.4 
1.9 
0.8 
0.7 
1.0 
0.9 
1.8 
1.2 
2.7 
0.9 
0.9 
1.1 
2.1 
0.8 
1.1 


8.5 
6.6 
5.4 
4.0 
5.8 

12.2 

12.6 
5.2 

19.2 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
7.3 
7.4 

19.2 


26.2 
16.1 
18.8 
19.4 
15.4 
11.4 
23.2 
20.6 
23.3 
9.3 
26.9 
14.9 
13.4 
19.2 
11.3 


5.7 
2.8 
3.8 
4.8 
2.9 
0.9 
5.4 
4.2 
5.8 
1.1 
8.6 
3.0 
4.1 
3.9 
1.4 


16.6 

9.2 

8.7 

12.5 

9.3 

5.0 

18.0 

14.2 

15.5 

3.0 

18.8 

10.3 

7.8 

12.1 

7.0 


15.2 

8.2 

7.8 

10.9 

6.8 

4.4 

15.6 

12.0 

17.2 

3.1 

18.4 

7.7 

8.0 

9.5 

5.5 


iThese  fifteen  southern  states  have  more  Illiterates  than  all  the  other  states  together.  However, 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  entire  country  was  reduced,  during  the  last  decade,  by  648,152,  of 
which  413,160  were  in  the  southern  states.  Of  this  reduction,  Georgia  and  Louisiana  contributed 
nearly  half. 
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education.  For  a  long  time  our  slogan  was  "Educate  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people,"  but  for  various  reasons, 
economic  and  social,  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  dropped  out  of  school  before  completing  elemen- 
tary, high  school,  or  college  courses.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  estimated  that  our  population  as  a  whole  has  about 
a  sixth-grade  education.  The  realization  of  this  fact  gave 
rise  to  our  rapidly  growing  adult  education  movement, 
and  led  us  to  change  our  slogan  to  "Educate  all  the 
people." 

Unfortunately,  the  large  group  of  our  present  illit- 
erates is  not  included  even  in  most  of  our  plans  for  adult 
education,  and  therefore  special  schools  must  be  organized 
for  them. 

We  can,  of  course,  attempt  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the 
ground  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  illiterates  in  the 
South  are  Negroes,  and  that  even  if  they  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  they  could  not  become  voters  in  most 
of  the  states.  But  such  an  excuse  negates  our  theory  of 
the  value  of  education  and  is  unworthy  of  our  ideals. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  southern  states  it  is  seldom 
or  never  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  movement  for  the 
education  of  illiterates. 

The  task  of  eliminating  illiteracy  is  ours,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility is  ours.  We  need  to  organize  our  forces  better 
for  its  solution,  and  to  utilize  the  help  of  every  cooperative 
agency  possible.  The  largest  numbers  of  illiterates  in  the 
southern  states  are  in  the  rural  districts,  and  recent  studies 
indicate  that  they  are  likely  to  remain  there.  At  present 
the  heaviest  loss  by  cityward  migration  comes  from  the 
upper  group  of  the  rural  population,  the  next  heaviest 
from  the  middle  group,  and  the  least  from  the  lowest  class. 
These  migrants  from  the  lowest  class  concentrate  in  the 
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occupations  calling  for  unskilled  labor,  and  soonest  fall 
into  the  class  of  unemployed  and  dependents. 

The  inscription  under  the  very  striking  monument  to 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  reads:  "He  lifted 
the  veil  of  ignorance  from  his  people  and  pointed  the 
way  to  progress  through  education  and  industry." 

Two  and  one-half  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  are  covered  with  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  are 
crying  to  us  to  lift  it  for  them  and  let  in  the  light.  Will  we 
do  it?  South  Carolina  has  for  its  slogan  in  this  campaign, 
"It  is  the  privilege  of  the  educated  to  open  closed  doors 
for  the  uneducated.  Will  you?" 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 

Remarks  of  Charles  G.  Maphis 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  period  of  depression  affords 
us  an  opportunity  to  stop  and  take  inventory,  to  see  if 
there  are  not  some  savings  that  we  can  make  without  cur- 
tailing in  the  least  the  efficiency  of  this  educational  system 
that  we  represent.  I  recall  that  more  than  a  year  ago 
President  Alderman  felt  that  this  coming  year  would  be 
a  very  hard  one  as  far  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  were  concerned.  He  called  me  in  and 
asked  me  to  go  over  the  budget  of  the  summer  quarter, 
which  was  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  reduce 
it  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  summer  session. 
I  did  that,  and  though  I  reduced  the  budget  nearly  ten 
per  cent,  it  worked  no  harm.  I  think  that  we  can  frequently 
do  that. 

It  was  suggested  in  some  of  the  addresses  this  morning 
that  there  are  probably  some  phases  of  our  work  that  can 
be  dispensed  with  to  save  money.  It  does  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  take  stock  and  to  see  whether  we  cannot 
get  on  a  basis  of  more  rigid  economy.  I  was  on  a  boat 
some  years  ago  with  several  Scotchmen,  and  I  got  into 
conversation  with  one  of  them.  We  talked  of  the  beauties 
of  the  river  landscape  and  finally,  very  suddenly,  he  turned 
to  me  and  said:  "Do  you  know  the  definition  of  a  dead 
Scotchman?"  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  that  defini- 
tion, and  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  answered  "Rigid  econ- 
omy." Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that  definition  of  a  dead 
Scotchman  might  be  our  watchword  in  the  administration 
of  our  various  school  units.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  just 
to  slash  expenditures,  but  to  spend  money  for  the  neces- 
sary, essential  things  without  reducing  our  standards  and 
the  quality  of  our  work. 
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I  have  only  one  other  observation  to  make,  and  that 
is  this:  that  so  far  as  the  depression  affects  our  school 
systems,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  have  stabilized  a 
little  larger  portion  of  state  support  for  our  public  schools. 
In  my  judgment,  the  distress  in  which  many  of  our 
schools  find  themselves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  support  has  been  shifted 
to  the  communities  and,  the  values  differing  as  they  must 
differ — other  conditions  are  in  many  states  on  the  same 
inequality — it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  a  stable  and  uni- 
form system  of  schools  without  larger  support.  Education 
is  a  state  affair,  and  a  just  interest  of  the  state  is  the  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens.  If  you  could  confine  the  ignorance  of 
the  ill-prepared  young  men  and  women  to  the  commun- 
ities that  produce  them  and  the  schools  that  produce  them, 
the  other  states  might  not  be  interested;  but  they  migrate 
from  one  state  to  another  and  may  become  dependent 
citizens  of  tomorrow.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  going  to  give  equality  of  opportunity,  a  larger 
proportion  of  state  support  must  come  from  all  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  are 
interested  in  it. 

We  shall  have  a  discussion  this  afternoon  by  gentlemen 
whose  official  position  entitles  them  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. They  are  here  not  only  to  give  you  their  experiences 
but  their  observations  as  well. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 
IN  GEORGIA 

M.   L.   DlJGGAN 

I 

As  everywhere,  we  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pression in  Georgia  and  public  education  has  not  escaped. 
tVTiile  the  general  economic  depression  has  brought  its 
ifnculties  in  the  administration  of  public  education  in 
he  state,  there  is  a  local  situation  that  has  caused  most 
If  our  recent  troubles.  Our  depression  has  been  more 
political  than  economic,  and  the  remedies  must  therefore 
fa  political. 

In  order  for  the  current  situation  in  Georgia  to  be 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  causes 
>f  the  depression  in  education  during  the  past  three  or  four 
rears  and  to  refer  to  the  remedies  so  far  proposed  and 
applied.  Our  general  assembly  of  1927,  in  making  appro- 
bations for  1928  and  1929,  increased  appropriations  to 
practically  all  public  interests  but  failed  to  increase 
ources  of  revenue.  Naturally,  receipts  in  the  state  treas- 
iry  for  1928  were  inadequate  to  pay  all  of  these  increased 
appropriations,  but  the  Governor  paid  all  in  full,  except 
he  appropriations  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
he  common  school  systems.  Therefore,  our  public  schools, 
hough  operating  within  their  budgets,  suffered  in  unpaid 
tppropriations  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $1,500,000, 
vhich  left  them  in  debt  at  the  end  of  1928  in  the  aggregate 
tmount  of  the  state's  unpaid  appropriations. 

Again  in  1929  the  public  school  system  suffered  in 
mpaid  state  appropriations  for  their  support  and  main- 
enance  to  the  extent  of  $1,750,000,  in  addition  to  the  still 
mpaid  deficit  of  $1,500,000  on  1928.  We  fared  a  little 
setter  in  1930,  when  the  state  paid  within  $500,000  of 
ts  legislative  promises  for  the  support  of  our  schools. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  accumulated  unpaid  appropri- 
ations for  the  three  years  1928,  1929,  and  1930  aggre- 
gated $3,750,000,  and  both  the  Governor  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General began  to  claim  that  these  unpaid  appropri- 
ations were  not  legal  obligations  against  the  state.  This 
serious  situation,  greatly  intensified  by  such  insinuations 
of  repudiation,  created  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  discouragement  throughout  the  state.  Teachers 
were  unpaid,  obligations  for  the  funds  borrowed  locally 
to  operate  the  schools  were  unpaid,  local  banks  would 
make  no  further  loans  to  the  schools,  and  confidence  in 
the  state  was  seriously  impaired.  Hundreds  of  schools 
closed  prematurely,  and  thousands  of  children  were  dis- 
missed before  completing  their  grades.  The  disorganiza- 
tion of  our  whole  public  school  system  was  seriously 
threatened.  All  of  this  brought  about  a  real  depression — 
far  more  serious  than  that  caused  by  the  general  economic 
situation  throughout  the  country.  The  depth  of  this  de- 
pression was  reached  around  the  end  of  1930. 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  and  the  thing  that 
was  done,  was  to  bring  the  situation  and  its  causes  frankly 
and  fully  before  the  people  of  the  state.  Aroused  public 
sentiment,  based  on  accurate  and  full  information,  caused 
a  state-wide  demand  for  proper  official  recognition  of  the 
legality  of  these  unpaid  appropriations  and  provision  for 
their  payment.  Public  sentiment  once  aroused  in  the  in- 
terest of  so  great  a  cause  is  irresistible  in  politics.  During 
the  campaign  of  1930  for  governor  and  members  of  the 
general  assembly  all  candidates  quickly  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  an  early  and  full  payment  of  the  state's 
indebtedness  to  the  public  school  system.  Five  candidates 
for  the  governorship  all  declared  themselves  at  every 
opportunity  upon  this  important  question.  Late  in  the 
summer  of  1930  the  Democratic  convention  declared  in 
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its  platform  that  these  unpaid  obligations  to  the  schools 
were  legal  debts  and  the  governor-elect,  in  his  speech 
accepting  the  nomination,  declared  that  they  were  "as 
morally  and  legally  binding  upon  the  state  as  any  bond 
issue  authorized  by  the  Constitution." 

When  the  biennial  session  of  the  general  assembly 
met  in  July,  1931,  it  unanimously  went  on  record  as 
acknowledging  the  legality  of  these  debts,  and  before  its 
adjournment  made  definite  provision  for  large  payments 
to  be  made  thereon.  In  accordance  with  such  provisions, 
the  Governor  has  already  made  a  first  payment  of  some- 
thing over  a  million  dollars  on  these  long  unpaid  appropri- 
ations, and  will  faithfully  carry  out  provisions  of  the  recent 
general  assembly  for  further  payments  to  be  made  next 
spring  and  summer.  These  promises  and  provisions,  and 
especially  this  large  cash  payment  already  made,  have 
stopped  all  insinuations  of  repudiation  and  restored  state- 
wide confidence  in  the  state's  intention  to  pay  all  of  its 
indebtedness  to  its  public  schools. 

Full  recovery  of  the  educational  interests  from  the 
effects  of  the  political  depression  from  which  our  schools 
have  suffered  for  these  four  years  cannot  be  expected  until 
the  debt  is  fully  paid.  However,  we  have  gone  from  a  state 
of  general  discouragement  and  distrust,  bordering  well- 
nigh  on  disorganization,  into  a  period  of  restored  confi- 
dence, increasing  encouragement,  and  a  greater  realization 
than  ever  of  the  fact  that  our  public  school  system  is  our 
state's  greatest  and  most  important  public  interest,  and 
that  it  will  eventually  be  given  the  right-of-way  in  matters 
of  support. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  remedy  for  the  political 
causes  which  have  depressed  our  public  school  system  in 
Georgia  has  been  prescribed  and  is  being  administered. 
Still,  we  are  at  this  time  apparently  facing  an  economic 
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depression  from  which  we  have  not  hitherto  seriously 
suffered.  We  greatly  fear  that  taxes  on  real  estate,  and 
particularly  upon  farm  property,  cannot  be  promptly  and 
fully  paid  this  winter.  Much  of  our  school  support  comes 
from  local  taxation  to  supplement  the  state's  contribu- 
tions, and  this  is  where  we  fear  danger  in  the  immediate 
future.  School  taxes  are  required  by  law  to  be  segregated 
from  other  taxes  by  local  collectors,  and  it  is  reported  that 
many  rural  taxpayers  who  will  be  unable  on  account  of 
the  economic  depression  to  pay  their  taxes  in  full  will  pay 
these  school  taxes,  deferring  their  other  taxes  until  they 
are  able  to  pay  them — if  ever. 

The  public  generally  are  willing  to  make  their  first  and 
greatest  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  their  public  schools, 
and  this  is  at  least  a  significant  and  encouraging  indication. 
To  what  extent  our  public  common  schools  are  to  suffer 
in  the  near  future  from  the  economic  depression  does  not 
as  yet  appear. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ALABAMA 

GROWING  OUT  OF  THE  PRESENT 

ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION 

A.  F.  Harman 

The  casual  student  of  the  educational  problems  in 
Alabama  growing  out  of  the  present  depression  is  likely 
to  turn  his  thoughts  immediately  to  the  financial  plight 
of  the  schools.  All  schools  from  the  highest  to  lowest  are, 
indeed,  in  direst  need  of  money.  But  the  roots  of  the 
trouble  strike  far  deeper  than  our  financial  difficulties, 
great  as  they  are. 

I  think  the  stress  and  strain  upon  education  in  Ala- 
bama growing  out  of  present  economic  conditions  may  be 
summarized  under  three  principal  heads: 

1.  Problems  involving  educational  finance. 

2.  Demoralization  of  the  forces  both  directly  and  in- 
directly concerned  with  and  responsible  for  the  educational 
system  of  the  state. 

3.  Skepticism  of  the  existing  educational  order. 

A  scientifically  accurate  statement  of  our  financial 
problems  would  probably  be  difficult.  A  summation  is 
fairly  easy.  Whether  on  the  basis  of  actual  need  or  on  the 
basis  of  comparison  with  other  states,  funds  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  our  educational  system  have 
always  been  inadequate.  Though  a  comparatively  poor 
state,  it  happens,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics 
obtainable,  that  the  percentage  of  the  income  of  the  people 
of  the  state  devoted  to  education  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  United  States.*  It  follows  that,  on  what- 
ever basis  calculated,  our  per  capita  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation are  comparatively  low.  This  is  true  of  normal  times. 

Now  that  we  are  caught  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  economic  depression,  there  are  those  who 
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believe,  or  seem  to  believe,  that  our  entire  public  school 
system  is  threatened  with  collapse.  This  gloomy  view  is 
hardly  justified.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
that  in  Alabama  public  school  revenues  are  derived  prin- 
cipally from  ad  valorem  property  taxes  distributed  as  to 
source  between  the  state,  the  sixty-seven  counties,  and  the 
several  cities  and  districts.  Moneys  for  current  expenses 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  received  from  the  state 
amounted  to  approximately  39  per  cent  of  all  revenues  for 
this  purpose.  The  wide  spread  of  the  difficulty  is  perhaps 
better  understood  by  the  state  support  to  the  several 
counties,  ranging  from  16.6  to  70.9  per  cent.  Of  the 
moneys  due  by  the  state  to  the  several  administrative  units 
under  this  system  of  public  school  support,  $2,151,000  re- 
mained unpaid  on  September  30,  1931.  In  addition, 
$2,900,000  due  the  institutions  for  buildings  and  main- 
tenance remained  unpaid,  making  an  unpaid  total  of 
$5,051,000. 

No  funds  are  in  sight  for  the  further  advancement  of 
any  educational  interest  or  institution.  Unless  called  into 
extraordinary  session,  the  legislature  of  Alabama  meets 
but  once  in  four  years.  It  is  not  due  to  meet  in  regular 
session  again  until  January,  1935.  It  it  doubtful  whether 
the  legislature,  if  called  into  extraordinary  session  now 
or  at  any  early  date,  would  or  should  make  provision  for 
additional  funds  for  education  in  any  great  amount. 

Up  to  this  time  substantial  reductions  in  ad  valorem 
assessments  of  property  for  taxation  have  not  occurred. 
Undoubtedly  substantial  reductions  will  be  sought  in  the 
assessments  now  going  on.  Any  such  reductions  will  be 
reflected  in  state,  county,  city,  and  district  taxes  for  the 
next  ensuing  year. 


*National  Education  Association,  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4.  1930.  Table  8. 
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Summarized,  therefore,  the  financial  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  Alabama  growing  out  of  the  present  economic 
lepression  is  primarily  one  of  prompt  payments  by  the 
jtate  of  its  assumed  obligations  to  the  various  county  and 
city  boards  of  education  and  other  boards  of  control,  and 
of  holding  fast  as  well  to  the  school  revenues  heretofore 
obtainable  from  the  various  local  sources. 

This  brief  summation  of  our  financial  situation  with 
reference  to  education  must  not  be  regarded  lightly.  Our 
program  of  education,  always  inadequate  to  our  needs 
and  always  more  or  less  restricted,  stands  in  jeopardy 
of  further  curtailment.  Already  in  certain  rural  areas 
there  have  been  shortened  terms  of  school.  Already  the 
alarm  is  sounding  that  schools  must  close.  Already  certain 
city  school  authorities  are  pleading  desperately  that  the 
state  come  to  the  rescue.  Salary  schedules  very  generally 
have  become  inoperative.  Following  the  old  paths  of  least 
resistance,  those  in  authority  have  already  reduced  salaries 
that  were  always  low  enough.  Furthermore,  teachers  have 
gone  unpaid,  some  of  them  for  months.  In  the  cities,  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  at  the  institutions  our  creditable  build- 
ing program  has  slowed  down.  Consolidation,  transporta- 
tion, supervision,  standardization,  and  teacher  training — 
all  on  a  praiseworthy  and  soundly  progressive  basis — if 
not  in  jeopardy,  at  least  must  await  the  return  of  a  better 
day  for  further  advances. 

The  significance  of  the  educational  problems  in  Ala- 
bama growing  out  of  the  present  economic  depression 
does  not  lie  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  onward  march  of 
schools  and  institutions  is  estopped  for  the  time  being,  but 
rather  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind.  There  is 
no  wholesome,  dependable  composite  judgment.  Soli- 
darity is  lacking  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  educational 
system.  There  is  no  unanimity  of  purpose,  no  concert  of 
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action,  among  those  to  whom  we  ordinarily  look  for  guid- 
ance. The  times  are  propitious  for  the  work  of  radicals 
and  reactionaries.  Our  interests  conflict.  We  are  selfish. 
We  do  not  think  in  terms  of  the  larger  educational  units. 
We  do  not  act  harmoniously  for  the  common  good. 

I  have  in  my  possession  some  twenty-five  letters  from 
the  best  students  of  education  in  Alabama  containing  ex- 
pressions concerning  the  topic  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  impossible  to  list  here,  without 
comment,  the  problems  which  these  twenty-five  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  education  believe  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
present  economic  depression  in  our  state.  They  range  all 
the  way  from  a  single  item  of  expense  in  the  conduct  of 
a  public  school  system  to  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
of  government.  Collectively,  they  are  an  index  of  the 
demoralized  public  mind.  Let  me  quote  some  words  from 
a  long-time  friend: 

The  most  discouraging  effect  of  the  present  period  of 
depression  is  shown  in  the  willingness  of  our  citizenship, 
or  at  least  of  our  public  officials,  to  surrender  the  little 
we  have  gained  in  public  education  in  Alabama.  It  leads 
one  to  question  whether  we  really  believe,  as  we  profess, 
in  the  great  value  of  an  educated  citizenship.  Our 
actions  speak  louder  than  our  words.  Our  great  problem, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  one.  We  should  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  cause  for  this  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion. Having  determined  the  cause,  we  should  then  en- 
deavor to  remedy  it.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need 
concern  ourselves  with  any  superficial  effort.  We  must 
get  down  to  'bed  rock'  and  endeavor  to  build  for  per- 
manence. At  present  things  look  discouraging.  Appar- 
ently the  effort  of  the  strong  men  and  women  who  pre- 
ceded us  has  been  fruitless.  We  must  have  abundant 
patience.  Line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  each 
of  us  must  endeavor  to  impress  the  thinking  men  and 
women  of  our  state  with  the  worthwhileness  of  our 
undertaking. 
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Skepticism  is  the  corrollary  of  demoralization.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  in  times  of  economic  distress  coordinated 
educational  effort  is  wrecked.  If  retrenchment  becomes 
necessary  or  even  appears  to  be  necessary,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  those  in  authority  or  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
begin  to  look  for  educational  appendages.  We  all  remem- 
ber Napoleon's  famous  saying:  "An  army  moves  on  its 
stomach."  If  economic  distress  threatens  even  a  part  of 
the  population  with  hunger,  if  even  a  fraction  of  the 
people  are  likely  to  shiver  in  winter  winds,  if  banks  are 
forced  to  close,  if  dividends  dwindle  or  disappear,  we  must 
face  bravely,  painstakingly,  intelligently  the  questioning 
of  all  who  are  in  doubt,  particularly  of  the  unthinking 
and  the  uninformed,  concerning  the  various  services  essen- 
tial in  a  comprehensive  educational  system.  We  must 
match  wits  with  those  who  would  seize  the  advantage  of 
hard  times  to  sacrifice  democratic  ideals  of  education  upon 
the  altar  of  selfishness.  This  is  the  great  necessity;  this 
is  the  fundamental  problem  in  Alabama  growing  out  of 
the  present  economic  distress. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  public  school  system  of 
Alabama,  conservatively  estimated,  would  require  annu- 
ally approximately  $4,500,000  over  and  above  funds 
appropriated  and  theoretically  available  for  the  year  1930- 
1931,  not  including  the  requirements  of  the  three  major 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Until  these  additional 
funds  are  available  the  state  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
such  a  school  system  as  is  demanded  by  public  opinion. 
The  legislature  of  Alabama,  adjourned  last  July,  ad- 
versed  bills  appropriating  $2,000,000  annually  as  emer- 
gency relief  to  rural  schools.  It  follows  that  the  schools 
of  the  state  must  be  financed  upon  the  basis  of  funds 
provided  for  in  the  constitution,  and  funds  appropriated 
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by  the  legislature  up  to  and  including  the  legislature 
of  the  year  1927. 

If  the  legislature  is  not  called  into  extraordinary  ses- 
sion for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  or  at  least  until 
the  return  of  better  times,  our  problem  is  heavily  involved 
with  ad  valorem  property  assessments  and  greatly  depends 
upon  the  prompt  payment  by  the  state  of  legislative 
appropriations.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  expect  that 
we  may  overcome  these  difficulties. 

If  the  legislature  is  called  into  extraordinary  session, 
the  Governor  will  be  urged  to  include  relief  for  education 
in  his  call.  Under  existing  economic  conditions,  recom- 
mendations will  not  be  made  for  additional  school  funds, 
other  than  those  necessary  to  recoup  the  losses  to  be  sus- 
tained from  reduced  ad  valorems.  Efforts  to  reduce  exist- 
ing appropriations,  if  made,  will  be  resisted.  The  legis- 
lature will  be  urged  to  adopt  laws  making  it  possible  and 
mandatory  upon  the  state  to  meet  promptly  and  in  full  its 
assumed  obligations  for  education.  If  we  fail  in  these 
efforts  for  relief,  retrenchment,  including  a  greatly  cur- 
tailed program,  is  inevitable. 

Good  educational  leadership  brooks  no  discouragement, 
admits  no  defeat.  In  Alabama  we  who  are  professionally 
and  officially  responsible  for  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state  accept  the  present  plight  of  the  schools  only  as 
a  temporary  affair,  as  a  passing  consequence  of  hard 
times.  We  are  false  to  our  trusts  if  we  act  otherwise. 
Hence  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  the  more  funda- 
mental business  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  It  is  our 
job  to  secure  cohesion  of  all  the  forces  to  which  we  look 
ordinarily  for  the  development  of  a  school  system.  This 
objective  will  not  be  reached  easily. 

Whatever  progress  in  education  we  have  enjoyed  up 
to  this  time  we  have  achieved  by  reason  of  the  sympathetic 
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and  effective  support  of  governors  and  legislatures.  For 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  the  leadership  of  our 
Department  of  Education  has  been  wise  and  progressive. 
But  we  must  always  look  to  the  legislature,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  for  the  realization  of  the  edu- 
cational program.  Without  them  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  futile.  With  all  thought  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  schools  waived,  there  is  yet  work  for  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature  to  do  if  called  into  extra- 
ordinary session.  The  Fact  Finding  Commission,  about 
to  begin  its  work,  undoubtedly  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  make  recommendations  for  readjustments  that  should 
ultimately  result  in  better  understanding,  in  greater  har- 
mony of  purpose  and  action  on  a  larger  scale,  not  only 
among  the  educational  interests  but  also  among  those  who 
as  citizens  are  interested  in  the  entire  educational  system. 
If  the  necessary  recommendations  do  not  arise  out  of  the 
work  of  the  Fact  Finding  Commission,  then  we  must  look 
to  the  legislature  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  adjust- 
ments whereby  conflicts  of  interest  and  purpose  may  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  use  of  a  much  overworked 
and  inept  word.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  public  does  not 
understand  or  appreciate  our  educational  system.  Protes- 
tations to  the  contrary  are,  I  suspect,  as  old  as  time.  Let 
me  quote  a  sentence:  "The  highest  welfare,  safety  and 
power  of  a  city  consists  in  able,  learned,  wise,  upright, 
cultivated  citizens,  who  can  secure,  preserve  and  utilize 
every  treasure  and  advantage."  These  words  were  spoken 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther. 
If  some  researchist  will  only  work  diligently  enough,  I 
think  that  he  will  find  that  the  first  demagog  won  his 
political  victory  shouting  for  a  free  school  and  never  did 
anything  about  it. 
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However  that  may  be,  it  is  commonly  agreed,  if  not 
universally  believed,  by  school  people  in  Alabama  that  we 
have  failed  to  imbue  the  public  with  sound,  democratic 
ideals  with  reference  to  education.  Educational  progress 
may  not  be  estopped,  but  it  is  so  definitely  slowed  up  as 
to  point  clearly  to  our  main  problem.  Alabama  must  have 
an  educational  renascence.  We  must  go  back  and  do  over 
the  work  of  the  fine  and  courageous  leaders  who  have 
gone  before  us.  We  have  failed  at  publicity.  We  have 
been  indolent.  We  have  lacked  courage.  We  have  resorted 
too  frequently  to  defense  and  too  infrequently  to  chal- 
lenge. We  must  expect  demoralization  among  those  who 
are  unorganized  and  undirected.  We  must  expect  the 
skepticism  of  those  who  are  uninformed.  We  must  expect 
the  extravagant  utterance  of  those  who  dare.  We  may  not 
expect  the  public  mind  to  be  reflected  in  educational 
progress,  except  as  it  is  made  to  understand  and  is  moved 
to  appreciate  the  inseparableness  of  education  and  the 
common  good.  Our  next  move  in  Alabama  is  for  an  edu- 
cational rebirth.  In  order  to  effect  an  educational  renas- 
cence, it  follows  naturally  that  we  must  develop  capable 
leaders.  It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  these  leaders  must 
be  of  any  new  type.  To  those  of  us  who  know  the  history 
of  the  development  of  education  in  Alabama  there  are 
names  of  school  men  and  women  as  familiar  to  us  as 
Alderman,  Mclver,  Page,  and  Joyner  are  to  you  here 
in  North  Carolina.  In  Alabama  we  must  produce  another 
generation  of  them — captains,  that  there  may  be  discip- 
line; interpreters,  that  there  may  be  understanding;  mes- 
sengers, that  the  word  may  be  carried  everywhere. 

But  educational  leadership  of  the  professional  type 
will  not  suffice  in  Alabama  at  this  time.  We  must  look 
to  the  lay  group.  Among  our  public  officials,  among  our 
business  and  professional  men,  manufacturers  and  farm- 
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ers,  we  must  develop  leaders  who  shall  have  sympathy  for 
human  suffering,  who  shall  heed  the  holy  mandates  of 
truth  and  duty,  who  shall  have  time  and  strength  and 
courage  to  preach  the  democratic  doctrine  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  every  child.  We  must  look 
to  another  prophet  and  priest  like  our  own  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  good  "Educational  Bishop  of  the  South."  We 
must  look  to  another  captain  of  the  hosts  like  your  own 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  who  went  to  the  churches  of  his 
people  on  Sundays  to  speak  to  them  and  who  died  with 
the  word  Education  on  his  lips.  I  sound  the  recruiting 
trumpet  for  educational  leaders,  professional  and  lay,  who 
shall  show  us  the  way  out  of  the  quagmire  of  demoraliza- 
tion, skepticism,  ignorance,  misinformation,  selfishness, 
and  all  those  other  forces  that  combine  and  conspire  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  educational  progress  always  to  be 
desired  and  sought  for  in  a  democracy. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 
IN  FLORIDA 

J.    S.    RlCKARDS 

In  addressing  this  conference  I  bring  first  the  felicita- 
tions and,  to  many  of  you  as  individuals,  the  sincere  per- 
sonal regards  of  Florida's  state  superintendent,  Hon. 
W.  S.  Cawthon,  who  by  reason  of  many  duties  is  not 
permitted  to  be  in  attendance.  He  instructed  me  to  say 
that  Florida  is  carrying  on  and  will  continue  to  carry  on. 

Florida  Somewhat  Different 

Concerning  the  effects  of  the  economic  depression  on 
education,  it  is  assumed  that  in  the  following  ways  our 
state  is  different  from  the  others  of  the  southeastern 
group: 

1.  We  have  a  small  industrial  population. 

2.  Our  very  mild  climate  is  more  friendly,  in  that 
families  can  get  along  with  less  outlay  as  to  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  shelter. 

3.  Except  in  a  very  few  communities,  Florida  does 
not  need  more  school  buildings. 

4.  The  greatest  difference  for  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  Florida's  period  of  pros- 
perity and  resultant  deflation  preceded  that  of  other 
states  by  several  years.  The  crash  came  in  1926  and 
hard  times  have  continued  since.  These  five  years 
have  been  fraught  with  many  struggles,  some  ac- 
cumulation of  fortitude,  and  much  effort  looking 
toward  readjustment. 

5.  For  the  past  five  years  school  superintendents  and 
boards  have  consistently  and  heroically  worked  to 
reduce  operating  expenses.  They  have  succeeded  in 
commendable  measure. 
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I.    Some  General  Conditions 

Our  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  share  a  common  lot,  in  that 
the  former  has  far  more  duties  to  perform  and  the  latter 
have  more  students  to  teach  on  reduced  appropriations 
that  cover  salaries,  equipment,  and  various  contingencies. 
These  reductions  have  not  marred  the  fine  spirit  of  the 
personnel.  The  service  and  labor  to  meet  the  full  need 
is  going  right  on — more  freely  perhaps  than  before,  be- 
cause these  fine  men  and  women  recognize  that  the  need 
of  this  hour  is  merely  a  challenge  to  their  profession  and 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  it. 

The  following  statement  from  President  John  J.  Tigert 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  a  similar  one  from  Presi- 
dent Edward  Conradi  of  the  Florida  State  College  for 
Women,  give  information  regarding  the  conditions  in  the 
higher  institutions: 

The  University  of  Florida  has  the  largest  enroll- 
ment in  its  history.  We  have  more  calls  for  scholarships 
and  loans  than  usual.  The  students  are  careful  in  their 
spending.  They  are  paying  their  bills  and  staying  in 
school. 

II.    School  Conditions  Proper 

(a)  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  enrollment  in  all 
departments  up  through  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Apparently  the  greatest  increase  is  in  the  high  school, 
reaching  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  in  some  counties. 

(b)  There  is  evidence  of  privation  in  the  somewhat 
increased  number  of  children  without  books  and  necessary 
supplies.  These  problems  of  increased  enrollment  and 
children  without  necessary  supplies  will  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  January,  for  by  no  means  all  of  the  winter 
visitors  who  come  into  our  state  are  well-to-do  tourists. 
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III.    Stabilization  of  Teaching  Profession 

(a)  There  is  some  unemployment,  due  to  staff  reduc- 
tions over  a  five-year  period. 

(b)  Teacher  turnover  has  fallen  off  during  the  past 
two  years. 

(c)  Decreases  in  salaries  over  the  last  five-year  period 
resulted  in  a  few  reductions  this  year. 

(d)  A  change  in  the  method  of  providing  the  revenue 
for  the  state's  increased  appropriation  to  schools  has 
caused  a  good  five  months'  delay  in  realizing  that  fund. 
Since  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  county  funds 
are  low,  this  has  resulted  temporarily  in  real  hardship 
to  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  forced  to  carry  on  from 
September  to  January  with  only  a  fraction  of  their  sal- 
aries. After  the  middle  of  January  this  condition  will  be 
immediately  relieved. 

Educational  Campaign 

The  school  survey  conducted  in  Florida  and  reported 
to  the  legislative  session  of  1929  recommended  a  number 
of  radical  changes,  chief  among  them  an  increased  state 
appropriation  to  be  distributed  on  a  more  scientific  plan. 
All  the  recommendations  of  the  Survey  Commission  were 
denied  by  the  legislature,  and  only  by  frantic  efforts  did 
the  Florida  Education  Association  succeed  in  having 
re-established  the  appropriation  that  had  previously 
existed. 

Profiting  by  this  experience,  and  spurred  on  by  the 
rapidly  diminishing  returns  for  school  purposes  from 
county  tax  rolls  where  a  high  millage  was  levied  on  real 
estate  that  could  produce  little  or  no  income,  the  Florida 
Education  Association  at  its  annual  session  in  November, 
1929,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  county  super- 
intendents, county  board  members,  and  the  dean  of  the 
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University  School  of  Education  to  gather  correct  data 
from  every  county  of  the  state  showing  actual  school 
needs,  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  publicity,  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  program  to  be  carried  before  the  legislature. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  one  of  our  most  vig- 
orous and  capable  county  superintendents.  Although  the 
next  legislative  session  was  nearly  two  years  off,  he  organ- 
ized the  committee,  went  to  work  immediately,  and  kept 
the  committee  continuously  active.  By  insistent  effort  and 
painstaking  care  reliable  reports  were  gathered  from 
practically  every  county.  Publicity  work  was  carried  on. 
The  committee  reported  to  the  various  district  meetings 
and  finally  to  the  next  state  meeting  of  the  Florida  Edu- 
cation Association,  advocating  that  legislative  effort  be 
confined  to  two  bills  only — one  to  increase  from  sources 
other  than  a  tax  on  real  estate  the  state's  appropriation 
to  assist  the  counties  in  giving  a  minimum  eight  months' 
school  term,  and  the  other  to  change  the  method  of  dis- 
tribution from  that  of  average  daily  attendance  to  a  plan 
based  on  instruction  unit  needs  in  each  school,  which  latter 
plan  had  been  recommended  by  the  survey  report  and 
later  revised  by  the  state  superintendent  to  meet  Florida's 
need  more  fully. 

The  teachers  and  school  officials  of  the  state,  acting 
through  their  district  and  state  meetings,  gave  unanimous 
approval  to  the  committee's  work  and  placed  any  nec- 
essary resources  at  its  command. 

Thus  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle — in  a 
time  of  depression — to  determine  what  our  state  would 
do  for  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  long  and  successful  fight  which  our  association 
waged  brought  to  the  surface  two  elements: 

(1)  It  uncovered  the  traditional  enemy  of  the  public 
schools — those  interests  that  seek  to  avoid  taxation.  They 
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are  with  us,  all  endowed  with  their  usual  cleverness  and 
with  great  resources  at  their  command.  The  worried,  con- 
fused mind  of  the  taxpayer  is  fertile  soil  for  their  propa- 
ganda. It  is  possible  that  their  opposition  will  be  of  long 
standing. 

(2)  Our  persistent  and  sustained  efforts  to  present 
reliable  statements  as  to  school  costs  and  needs  brought  us 
to  the  legislative  session  with  a  great  following  of  citizens, 
including  the  parent-teacher  associations,  American 
Legion,  and  federated  and  civic  clubs,  who  had  become 
convinced  that  our  data  were  accurate,  that  our  cause  was 
valid,  and  that  even  in  stressful  times  they  were  unwilling 
that  the  educational  opportunities  of  their  children  should 
be  placed  below  a  given  minimum  standard. 

Our  labors  were  rewarded.  The  Governor  took  cog- 
nizance in  his  message  of  the  need  we  had  made  clear,  and 
the  legislature,  seeking  diligently  to  enact  constructive 
laws  in  a  critical  time,  passed  both  our  bills  providing: 

That  the  state's  appropriation  be  increased  from 
approximately  $4,000,000.00  to  $7,500,000.00. 

That  it  be  used  to  "assist"  the  counties  in  carry- 
ing on  an  eight  months'  term. 

That  it  be  distributed  according  to  the  teaching 
unit  needs  of  each  school,  and  that  the  annual  sal- 
ary of  the  teacher  and  the  completion  of  the  eight 
months'  term  be  conditions  necessary  to  receiving 
the  appropriation. 

Counties  are  left  free  with  their  taxing  resources  to 
lengthen  the  term,  increase  salaries,  buy  equipment,  dis- 
charge old  debts,  etc. 

We  believe  it  is  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  build 
for  future  years,  be  they  prosperous  or  otherwise.  For  this 
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current  year  it  guarantees  eight  months  to  all  counties. 
Otherwise  many  of  our  schools  would  close  at  four,  five, 
and  six  months. 

Cooperation  of  Teachers 

Last  night  we  heard  a  splendid  and  timely  address  by 
Doctor  Briggs  on  "Cooperating  in  Economy."  In  these 
years  of  readjustment  no  school  group  in  Florida  has 
cooperated  quite  so  much  in  economy  as  our  thousands 
of  teachers.  They  have  accepted  increased  loads,  decreased 
salaries,  and  in  large  numbers  have  worked  on,  hoping 
that  next  month  or  some  time  they  would  receive  salary 
checks  long  overdue. 

Their  cooperation  is  more  than  financial.  It  is  spiritual 
and  of  far  greater  value.  Their  whole  conception  of  their 
profession  has  improved,  and  they  have  seen  in  a  new 
light  the  importance  of  their  work.  Backed  up  by  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  they  received  full  recognition  in  the 
legislature  and  had  their  work  placed  on  a  firmer  founda- 
ation.  Furthermore,  the  anxiety  and  need  existing  in  homes 
and  communities  in  this  hour  of  depression  have  caused 
them  to  look  beyond  the  four  walls  of  their  classrooms. 
They  have  become  eager  to  recognize  and  perform  a  larger 
service  than  heretofore.  Thus  we  find  that  they  are  not 
only  shielding  their  pupils  from  much  of  the  harshness 
of  this  critical  period,  but  are  at  the  same  time  glorifying 
their  profession. 

Outlook 

The  outlook  in  Florida  is  better,  and  already  we  think 
we  see  beyond  this  depression  and  into  a  greater  and  better 
educational  opportunity. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY   OF   EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Albert  S.  Cook 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  conference  with 
the  state  superintendents  of  the  South  many  times,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  very  happy  occasion.  In  the  confer- 
ence here  today,  and  in  the  one  I  attended  here  a  few 
years  ago,  I  have  missed  something  that  we  had  in  the 
old  conferences  with  the  General  Education  Board.  In 
these  former  conferences  we  sat  around  a  large  table,  and 
the  entire  group  discussed  specific  topics  of  interest  to  us, 
each  joining  in  as  the  spirit  moved  him.  Here  we  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  excellent  prepared  papers  and 
many  important  questions  have  been  raised,  but  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  for  asking  questions  or  discussing 
in  detail  those  points  that  would  be  of  special  value  to 
one  or  more  members  of  the  group. 

I  was  supposed  to  have  prepared  a  formal  paper  on  the 
subject,  "The  Responsibility  of  Educational  Leadership," 
but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  at  this  late  hour  I  would  not 
have  felt  inclined  to  read  such  a  paper  even  if  I  had 
prepared  it. 

We  believe  that  educational  leadership,  especially  in 
a  state  department  of  education,  consists  (1)  in  financial 
leadership,  which  involves  the  responsibility  for  financing 
the  schools  as  they  should  be;  and  (2)  professional 
leadership  in  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  the  schools.  We  are  hearing  more  of  the  financial 
side  of  educational  leadership  everywhere  just  now,  and 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  our  program  here  today. 
In  financial  leadership,  as  I  see  it,  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education  has  two  main  functions:  first,  to  see 
that  the  state  sets  up  a  satisfactory  minimum  educational 
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program  that  applies  to  every  school  unit  in  the  state; 
second,  to  see  that  state  and  local  funds  are  available  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  educational  program  without  too 
great  a  financial  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  any  educa- 
tional unit  in  the  state. 

The  purpose  of  a  state  school  fund  is  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  taxation  for  schools,  and  to  secure  in  large 
measure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  the 
children  of  the  state.  Education  is  a  state  function,  and 
a  system  of  free  public  schools  is  provided  for  in  every 
state  constitution. 

The  state  unquestionably  has  a  right  to  set  up  a  mini- 
mum program  of  public  education  that  shall  reach  every 
child  in  the  state,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  obligation 
so  to  provide  state  support  for  the  program  that  no  local 
unit  shall  be  required  to  tax  itself  beyond  a  reasonable 
limit  for  schools  in  order  to  carry  the  minimum  program 
set  up.  Relative  wealth  in  relation  to  the  need  of  the 
educational  program  must  therefore  become  a  basis  for 
distributing  school  funds. 

The  first  problem  is  to  determine  the  desirable  mini- 
mum program  which,  though  based  on  the  same  principles, 
will  differ  in  detail  for  each  unit.  The  program  should 
provide  for: 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  professionally  trained 
teachers. 

2.  A  guaranteed  minimum  salary  for  teachers. 

3.  A  guaranteed  minimum  school  year  of  at  least  nine 
months. 

4.  An  adequate  supply  of  books   and  materials   of 
instruction. 

5.  Efficient  instructional  supervision  in  every  school 
unit. 
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6.  Effective  administrative  and  professional  leadership 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  since  educational 
leadership  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  progressive 
school  system. 

7.  A  guarantee  of  state  aid  toward  costs  of  transpor- 
tation of  pupils. 

This  educational  program  can  be  drawn  up  and  strong- 
ly recommended  to  the  school  units  within  the  state,  but 
if  no  provision  is  made  for  financing  the  program  without 
undue  local  taxation,  it  will  amount  to  merely  another 
Utopia  and  fail  utterly  in  its  purpose.  It  may  become  a 
reality  only  if  and  when  such  a  program  is  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  question  is  now  being  raised  more  frequently  and 
more  insistently  than  ever  before  as  to  just  how  great 
taxation  for  educational  purposes  may  become  and  what, 
if  anything,  can  be  done  to  limit  or  diminish  the  cost  of 
school  support  without  greatly  endangering  the  efficiency 
of  a  reasonable  school  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  educational  leadership  to  see 
that  an  educational  program  in  a  state,  a  city,  or  a  county 
is  not  extended  and  expanded  during  prosperous  times  to 
such  a  point  that  it  costs  every  dollar  it  is  possible  to 
secure  from  the  taxpaying  public.  If  this  is  done  in  times 
of  normal  income  or  when  the  income  is  considerably  above 
normal,  as  it  has  been  in  the  not  distant  past,  then  when 
we  come  to  face  such  a  situation  as  exists  in  the  present, 
with  strong  insistence  that  the  educational  budget  must 
be  reduced  along  with  all  other  budgets,  what  solution 
is  there  for  the  educational  leader  to  suggest  other  than 
either  to  discontinue  some  of  the  services  or  activities 
offered  by  the  schools,  thereby  reducing  the  personnel,  or 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  education  by  either  increasing  the 
teacher  load  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  course  of 
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study  or  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  all  teachers?  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Spain,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Detroit,  recently  made  the  following  statement: 

In  this  period  when  almost  the  entire  world  is  eco- 
nomically out  of  gear,  public  schools  must,  of  course, 
participate  in  full  measure  in  the  program  of  retrench- 
ment; must  rise  to  the  occasion  and  in  a  helpful  spirit 
of  cooperation  make  those  adjustments  which  the  times 
demand. 

However,  the  recognition  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  economic  situation  implies  no  concession  to  those 
who  seek  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  schools  to  the  teaching 
of  what  are  traditionally  called  "the  fundamentals,"  or 
to  those  who  attribute  wastefulness  or  extravagance 
to  the  schools.  Music,  art,  and  health  education,  which 
today  are  as  "fundamental"  as  any  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, were  only  a  few  years  ago  considered  "fads  and 
frills."  The  curriculum  as  it  stands  today  represents  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  meet  the  educational 
requirements  of  modern  society.  Social  pressure  from 
without  the  schools  has  done  more  to  enlarge  their  scope 
and  increase  their  responsibilities  than  educational  pres- 
sure from  within. 

In  making  the  curtailments  which  prevailing  condi- 
tions necessitate,  it  is  imperative  that  we  preserve  our 
perspective  and  our  sense  of  values  to  the  end  that  the 
interest  of  the  children  may  be  kept  uppermost  in  mind 
and  the  essential  functions  of  the  schools  may  be  con- 
served. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  ECONOMIC 
WELFARE 

J.  H.  Cook 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  experiencing  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  relatively 
true.  We  have  been  told  that  the  way  to  recovery  is 
through  cutting,  in  theory,  all  public  expenses  but,  in  fact, 
chiefly  expenditures  for  schools.  I  am  quite  sure  that  this 
policy  is  wrong.  The  history  of  panics  and  poverty  reveals 
that  progress  and  prosperity  are  secured  not  by  cutting 
but  by  buying,  building,  and  educating.  The  present 
policy  of  reckless  cutting  of  school  expenditures  in  our 
state  is  not  only  unfair  and  injurious  to  the  childhood  of 
the  state,  but  it  is  a  bad  advertisement  for  North  Carolina 
and  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ability  of  some  of  our 
statesmen  to  see  the  way  out  of  our  economic  and  educa- 
tional crisis. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  the  nation,  was  suffering  hard  times.  In  fact,  North 
Carolina  had  already  experienced  dire  poverty  for  a  gen- 
eration. It  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  star  of  hope  on  the 
economic  horizon.  But  fortunately  the  state  chose  a  builder 
for  its  governor.  He  preached  the  astounding  doctrine 
that  the  way  to  recovery  was  by  developing  the  productive 
power  of  its  future  citizens  through  education.  He  de- 
clared that  if  North  Carolina  would  establish  such  a 
system  of  public  education  as  would  guarantee  "the  royal 
right  of  every  child  born  in  North  Carolina  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all  there  was  within  him,"  in 
twenty-five  years  North  Carolina  would  double  her 
wealth.  That  was  a  strange  doctrine  in  that  day,  as  it  is  to 
some  in  North  Carolina  now.  However,  in  1900  the  true 
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wealth  of  North  Carolina  was  $681,000,000,  while  in  1927 
it  was  $5,225,000,000.  The  wealth  was  not  multiplied  by 
two  but  by  seven. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Prussia  was  the  most  disheartened  nation  in  Europe. 
Prussia  had  poor  soil,  no  seaports,  a  cold,  disagreeable 
climate,  and  no  mineral  resources;  she  had  lost  her  pres- 
tige and  her  accumulated  wealth  in  a  destructive  war.  It 
seemed  that  Prussia  had  no  chance.  The  time  called  for 
desperate  remedies.  So  Prussia  established  a  thorough 
school  system  in  the  efficient  German  way.  The  idea  was 
new  to  Europe,  but  time  proved  its  wisdom.  In  a  hundred 
years  Prussia  was  the  head  of  the  strong  and  wealthy 
German  Empire.  Education  of  working  men  made  possi- 
ble the  slogan,  "Made  in  Germany,"  which  came  to  be 
a  magic  word  for  salesmen  of  German  products.  Ports  had 
been  acquired  and  canals  dug  at  more  expense,  but  Ger- 
many had  become  a  maritime  power  second  only  to  "the 
Ruler  of  the  Waves."  Modern  Germany  is  a  notable  illus- 
tration of  how  depression  and  poverty  might  be  remedied 
through  education.  Denmark  in  the  sixties,  after  being 
robbed  of  half  her  kingdom,  had  the  same  problem  of 
poverty  and  debt.  The  excellent  system  of  rural  schools 
in  Denmark,  world  wide  in  renown,  was  her  solution.  It 
worked.  Today  Denmark  is  contented,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous, and  has  a  lower  crime  rate  than  any  other  nation 
of  the  world.  In  each  case  depression  was  overcome  by 
constructive  leadership.  Germany  had  her  Fichte  and  Bis- 
mark;  North  Carolina,  her  Mclver  and  Aycock. 

Other  nations  of  Europe  learned  from  Germany  and 
Denmark.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  the  trying  time  fol- 
lowing the  great  war  the  only  nations  that  survived  with- 
out a  revolution  or  without  a  dictator  were  those  nations 
that  had  efficient  systems  of  public  education  for  all.  Edu- 
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cation  has  yielded  dividends  because  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  its  citizens  through  education.  Investments  in 
education  pay  dividends  permanently.  A  state  that  invests 
in  the  education  of  its  childhood  will  never  go  bankrupt 
because  an  educated  citizenship  can  create  wealth.  But 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  mere  material  things  can  pro- 
duce sturdy,  highminded,  patriotic  citizens.  Unwise  cut- 
ting that  hinders  the  fullest  development  of  childhood  is 
a  disastrously  futile  measure  of  public  economy.  North 
Carolina's  wealth  was  created  through  the  education  of 
her  citizens.  To  strike  at  the  schools  is,  in  the  face  of  the 
lessons  of  history,  nothing  less  than  political  matricide. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  into  past  history  nor  to 
foreign  nations  to  be  convinced  of  the  valuable  dividends 
from  education.  It  is  interesting  here  in  America  to  note 
the  relation  of  a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  to  other 
factors  vital  to  the  public  welfare.  I  wonder  if  business 
men  have  ever  realized  that  illiteracy  and  a  poor  system 
of  public  education  lessen  materially  the  buying  power  of 
the  people.  Of  the  twelve  states  ranking  lowest  in  illit- 
eracy ten  rank  highest  in  buying  power.  Any  sales- 
man, selling  a  reputable  product,  will  find  the  largest 
sales  in  the  best  educated  communities.  The  less  enlight- 
ened communities  buy  less,  even  of  the  commodities  of 
life.  Mr.  Jule  B.  Warren,  Secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association,  has  made  a  study  that  shows 
that  such  products  as  books,  magazines,  adding  machines, 
typewriters,  tennis  rackets,  golf  equipment,  sport  shoes, 
sweaters,  radios,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  are  seldom 
bought  by  the  uneducated.  Education  not  only  increases 
the  production  of  the  backward  races,  but  always  opens 
new  markets  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  illiteracy  seems  to 
be  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  bank  deposits  per 
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inhabitant.  The  ratio,  however,  is  an  inverse  one.  Of  the 
twelve  states  ranking  highest  in  illiteracy  nine  rank  in 
the  lowest  twelve  in  bank  deposits.  The  unconvinced  will 
say  that  this  merely  happens,  that  the  real  reason  is  due 
to  difference  in  natural  resources.  But  which  has  the 
greater  natural  resources — Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
with  their  peaches,  cotton,  tobacco,  mills,  and  factories 
or  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  noted  for  their  rocky 
land  with  little  fertility?  In  explanation,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  edu- 
cation per  capita  as  do  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
bank  deposits  of  these  states  per  capita  are : 

Vermont    $790.57 

New  Hampshire  705.97 

North  Carolina  176.88 

Georgia  149.31 

There  is  no  other  reason  except  better  systems  of  edu- 
cation to  explain  why  the  average  citizens  of  these  two 
New  England  states  buy  about  twice  as  much  and  have 
five  times  as  much  in  bank  as  the  citizen  of  the  southern 
states. 

The  illiterary  and  homicide  rates  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  closely  parallel  one  another.  In  the 
United  States,  of  the  twelve  states  highest  in  illiteracy 
nine  are  also  highest  in  number  of  homicides  per  100,000 
population.  The  states  and  nations  with  the  poorest  schools 
rank  highest  in  crime.  Therefore,  states  and  nations  which 
pay  relatively  more  for  education  pay  relatively  less  for 
crime.  The  crime  bill  of  America,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
estimated  as  at  least  $10,000,000,000.  We  pay  two  billion 
for  public  education.  Would  not  true  economy  and  wise 
statesmanship  suggest  buying  more  of  education  and  less 
of  crime? 
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North  Carolina's  gain  in  population,  which  is  far  above 
any  of  her  neighbor  states,  was  due  to  her  reputation  for 
progress.  Good  roads  and  good  schools  were  the  glory  of 
the  state.  Each  makes  the  state  more  desirable  to  live  in. 
Each  attracts  desirable  residents.  Each  should  be  encour- 
aged within  the  limits  of  our  resources.  But  no  state  noted 
for  lowering  standards  of  the  schools  will  continue  to 
attract  the  best  type  of  citizen.  The  advertising  value 
of  North  Carolina's  reputation  for  progress,  good  roads, 
and  a  great  university  is  worth  far  more  to  the  state  than 
saving  money  by  denying  the  children  of  the  state  the 
educational  opportunities  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Leadership  can  come  only  from  those  whose  abilities 
have  developed  through  education.  Every  citizen,  given 
the  education  to  which  his  interest  and  ability  entitle  him, 
is  an  addition  to  the  potential  leadership  of  the  state.  Ger- 
many failed  in  the  World  War  largely  because  her  aristo- 
cratic educational  system  restricted  too  narrowly  her 
source  of  potential  leaders.  We  must  not  through  false 
economy  make  this  same  error. 


THE  PRESENT  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 
AND  EDUCATION 

Paul  Monroe 

You  may  think  that  my  argument  is  quite  like  that 
of  the  proverbial  Irishman  who  was  hailed  to  petty  court 
for  breaking  a  jug  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
bor. His  defense  was:  (1)  that  the  jug  was  whole  when 
he  returned  it;  (2)  that  it  was  broken  when  he  got  it; 
(3)  that  he  never  had  the  old  jug  at  all.  My  theses  are: 
( 1 )  that  this  depression  is  unlike  in  kind  any  we  have  had 
before;  (2)  that  we  have  passed  through  many  economic 
crises  before;  and  (3)  that,  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  a  depression  at  all  but  a  challenge. 

Each  of  these  theses  has  significant  educational  corol- 
laries. First,  the  present  depression  is  unlike  in  kind  those 
through  which  our  modern  industrial  society  has  passed 
periodically  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
There  are  very  many  evidences  to  indicate  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  as  distinctive  an  economic 
revolution  as  the  one  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  caused 
by  the  first  application  of  steam  and  machinery  to  take 
the  place  of  hand  labor.  In  the  United  States,  just  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  began  a  generation  which  saw  this 
transformation.  For  two  hundred  years  our  forefathers 
had  labored  to  subdue  the  land  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Alleghenies  and  to  transplant  a  social  structure  from 
Europe.  Then  one  generation  conquered  and  peopled  and 
organized  politically  and  socially  the  continent  from  the 
Alleghenies  to  the  Pacific.  This  generation  invented  the 
reaper,  which  removed  the  burden  of  labor  from  the  farm- 
er ;  the  sewing  machine,  which  removed  the  burden  of  labor 
from  woman  and  the  home;  the  telegraph,  which  annihi- 
lated the  limitation  of  time;  and  built  a  network  of  rail- 
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ways,  which  removed  the  barrier  of  space.  A  nation  with 
political  structure  on  a  democratic  basis  was  erected. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  century  invention  applied 
both  to  agriculture  and  to  industry  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  whole  people  to  a  level  never  before  attained 
by  any  people.  The  essential  feature  of  this  period  was  the 
revolution  in  economic  production  brought  about  by  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  power,  chiefly  that  of  steam, 
for  man  power  until  each  individual  had  at  his  disposal 
energy  equal  to  that  of  forty  or  fifty  human  laborers. 
Life  was  made  easier  and  richer;  but  after  all  the  revo- 
lution in  production  for  the  most  part  simply  multiplied 
the  things  which  man  had  already.  Democracy  meant  that 
these  things  were  more  widely  distributed  than  ever 
before. 

The  new  period  in  which  we  have  been  living  for  the 
past  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  of  quite  a  different  charac- 
ter. New  inventions  have  surpassed  in  achievement  the 
wildest  dream  of  the  imagination.  As  a  boy,  I  was  re- 
proved for  spending  time  frivolously  in  reading  so  im- 
possible a  flight  of  the  imagination  as  Jules  Verne's 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  And  I  live  to  see  it 
done  in  nine  days — flying  at  that.  The  telegraph,  the  type- 
writer, the  linotype,  the  phonograph,  the  movie,  the  talkie, 
the  automobile,  the  network  of  highways,  the  radio,  and 
the  device  of  television  have  all  been  factors. 

There  have  been  new  factors  in  economic  production — 
chiefly  the  standardization  of  machines  and  of  articles  in 
general  and  of  production  in  mass.  But  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  new  period  has  been  the  revolution  in  con- 
sumption. 

The  invention  of  the  automobile  was  a  feature  of  the 
revolution  in  production.  Its  increase  in  number  until 
there  is  one  for  every  four  and  one-half  persons  in  the 
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United  States,  or  approximately  one  for  each  family,  is 
a  revolution  in  consumption.  The  invention  of  the  wireless 
was  a  great  triumph  of  the  first  age  of  industrial  revolu- 
tion; the  placing  of  a. radio  receiver  in  half  the  homes  of 
the  nation  is  a  revolution  in  consumption.  The  invention 
of  the  electrical  dynamo  and  motor  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  revolution  of  production;  the  placing  of  elec- 
tric lights  in  practically  every  home  and  electrical  refrig- 
eration, heating,  cooking,  washing,  and  cleaning  in  the 
homes  of  the  many  is  a  profound  change  in  economic 
consumption.  Last  week,  when  the  country  desired  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  inventor  of  the  electric  light, 
it  did  not  dare  to  turn  out  the  electrical  current  for  even 
one  minute.  This  would  have  endangered  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  society.  The  old  theatre  was  attended  by  the 
few ;  the  movie  has  a  weekly  attendance  equal  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  receipt  of  a  telegram 
yet  affects  many  people  as  a  harbinger  of  bad  news,  while 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  constant 
access  to  the  telephone  and  use  it  daily.  These  illustrations 
do  not  need  to  be  carried  further. 

Now  a  change  in  economic  production  necessitates  a 
change  in  the  education  of  a  few  specialists  who  operate 
machines,  and  a  change  in  the  specialized  aspects  of  edu- 
cation. The  profound  change  in  economic  consumption 
through  which  we  are  passing  necessitates  a  profound 
change  in  education  in  all  its  aspects.  Economic  consump- 
tion is  a  phase  of  education — we  might  even  say  is  educa- 
tion itself — for  our  attitudes  or  habits  and  our  purposes 
are  all  shaped  by  what  we  consume,  i.e.,  what  we  use.  The 
present  economic  revolution,  which  is  a  revolution  in  con- 
sumption, is  a  revolution  in  education.  To  a  large  extent 
the  present  economic  depression  is  but  one  phase  of  this 
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new  period — a  failure  of  adjustment — perhaps  one  of  the 
necessary  processes  in  adjustment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  argument  further.  Let 
us  see  some  of  the  implications — three,  at  least,  major  ones. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  Js  that  education  can  no 
longer  be  confined  to  children  in  a  few  years  of  schooling ; 
education  must  include  all  of  adult  life  or,  at  least  to  begin 
with,  must  provide  for  the  education  of  adults.  We  have 
extended  education  in  production  to  adults.  All  that  our 
farm  agents,  county  agents,  domestic  science  agents,  etc., 
do  is  to  educate  the  adult  for  better  and  more  profitable 
production.  In  the  cities  we  do  similar  things  for  the  adult 
in  business,  in  commerce,  in  industry.  But  the  whole  field 
of  consumption  is  hardly  touched.  In  most  foreign  coun- 
tries the  radio  broadcasting  is  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment, usually  by  the  ministry  of  education  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  system.  In  many  countries  the  theatre,  the 
concert  orchestra,  and  the  opera  are  a  part  of  the  public 
educational  system.  But  for  the  most  part  we  leave  all 
of  these  things  to  individual  initiative. 

This  depression  shakes  the  faith  of  many  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  economic  and  social  system.  The  widespread 
disregard  for  law,  the  unprecedented  criminality,  the  in- 
efficiency of  government  (particularly  local  government), 
the  growth  of  bureaucracy,  all  tend  to  shake  confidence  in 
our  form  of  government — in  any  form  of  government,  in 
fact.  But  in  all  of  this  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
most  fundamental  fact  of  all — that  the  American  govern- 
ment was  the  first,  and  perhaps  it  is  no  stretching  of  fact 
to  say  it  is  the  only  one,  which  was  founded  on  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  common  man  all  the  fullness  of  life  that  is 
possible,  "inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  Our  history  with  all  its  vagaries,  our  social 
development  with  all  its  defects,  and  there  are  many,  are 
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yet  the  gradual  though  erratic  evolution  of  this  ideal. 
We  were  the  first  of  any  people  to  embody  its  ideal  and 
structure  of  government  in  a  written  document.  The  draft- 
ing of  the  document,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the 
ideals,  gave  to  Jefferson  his  immortality.  The  realization 
of  that  ideal  in  its  earliest  and  germinal  forms  made 
Washington  immortal.  The  embodiment  of  this  ideal 
brought  millions  of  foreign  immigrants  to  our  citizenry. 
The  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal — not 
our  wealth — still  makes  our  citizenship  the  envy  of  peoples 
of  other  lands.  In  the  distress  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  truth. 
This  fundamental  truth  makes  of  great  importance  the 
present  economic  revolution:  the  revolution  in  consump- 
tion. Our  present  generation  has  seen  an  unprecedented 
enrichment  of  life.  But  the  fundamental  feature  is  that  it 
has  made  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the  many.  The 
radio  makes  news  and  entertainment  within  the  reach  of 
all.  If  the  family  does  not  possess  the  radio  receiver,  the 
corner  shop  does.  The  railways  were  restricted  to  a  few; 
the  good  roads,  such  as  you  have  so  remarkably  here  in 
North  Carolina,  are  open  and  accessible  to  and  used  by  all. 
The  telegraph  was  restricted;  anyone  can  use  the  tele- 
phone for  a  nickel.  Newspapers  are  all  but  universal; 
schools  are  universal.  Public  libraries  reach  the  masses. 
Above  all,  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  is  given  to  every 
one.  The  standard  day  is  of  eight  hours,  even  with  the 
farmer;  our  modern  agriculture  concentrates  his  labor 
and  gives  leisure.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
economic  disadvantages  of  the  wheat  farmer  is  that  all 
the  labor  connected  with  raising  wheat  must  be  concen- 
trated in  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  days  in  the  year.  One  great  social  disadvantage 
is  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  leisure. 
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But  my  major  thesis  is  that  all  these  things  have  come 
into  the  life  of  the  common  man,  that  life  is  enriched,  or 
at  least  there  is  the  possibility  of  enrichment.  This  enrich- 
ment— beyond  precedent,  beyond  the  dream  of  the  past — 
is  largely  due  to  this  economic  revolution  in  consumption; 
all  these  forces  of  consumption,  possible  in  the  past  only 
to  the  favored  few,  are  now  possible  or  actual  in  the  lives 
of  the  many. 

My  second  proposition  is  that,  so  far  as  the  depression 
or  cycle  of  retardation  goes,  we  have  passed  through 
many  before.  But  the  American  people  have  usually  met 
such  periods  of  retardation  as  challenges.  Every  great 
war  has  been  followed  by  such  a  depression.  Europe's 
great  world  war  of  the  eighteenth  century,  known  as  the 
Seven  Years  War  in  Europe  and  as  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  in  America,  brought  an  economic  depression 
which  undoubtedly  caused  the  American  Revolution.  The 
necessity  for  heavy  taxation  was  the  inciting  cause.  The 
American  Revolution  was  followed  by  a  depression  that 
almost  swamped  our  people  but  led  to  the  formation  of 
our  national  government.  Europe's  next  world  war,  the 
Napoleonic,  and  our  little  tail-end  part  in  it,  known  as 
the  War  of  1812,  again  shook  our  economic  structure  to 
the  foundation.  The  cycle  of  European  wars  of  the  middle 
nineteenth  century — the  Crimean,  the  Austro- German, 
the  Franco-Prussian,  the  Italian  War  of  Unification — 
were  never  united  as  a  world  war  and  were  overshadowed 
for  us  by  our  own  Civil  War.  But  the  depression  that  fol- 
lowed lasted  for  at  least  two  decades.  The  World  War 
of  our  own  times  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned.  We  were 
not  able  to  keep  out  of  it.  At  least  we  were  not  kept  out 
of  it.  We  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  consequent  depression. 
Mankind  cannot  deliberately  destroy  the  hardly  won 
fruits  of  civilization,  cannot  deliberately  wipe  out  accum- 
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ulated  wealth,  without  paying  for  it.  We  are  now  paying 
for  the  war. 

But  my  major  argument  is  that  these  and  other  periods 
of  economic  stress  were  usually  met  by  increased  edu- 
cational endeavor.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  had 
the  honor  of  proposing  and  conducting  the  first  study  of 
European  schools  made  by  American  authorities.  The  re- 
port made  by  Archibald  Murphey  in  1817  to  the  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  is  the  first  of  that  long  series 
of  documents  which  form  an  interesting  force  in  Ameri- 
can educational  development  and  continue  to  the  present. 
During  the  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  state  produced  another  great  educational  lead- 
er, Calvin  H.  Wiley,  and  gained  an  outstanding  position 
in  public  educational  leadership.  During  the  stress  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  more  particularly  immediately  following, 
again  a  great  leader  rescued  your  educational  situation. 
Governor  Vance  preserved  the  public  school  fund.  It  was 
in  the  years  of  depression  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  that  the  great  movement  which  we  are  yet  here 
to  take  part  in  was  started  by  that  great  triumvirate  of 
leaders,  the  last  of  whom  has  just  passed  from  the  scene, 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  Walter  Hines  Page,  and  Edwin  A. 
Alderman.  Why  should  I  not  say,  particularly  in  this 
presence,  that  an  economic  depression  is  but  an  educa- 
tional challenge? 

My  third  proposition  is  that  this  present  situation  is 
educationally  not  a  depression  but  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  One  has  only  to  converse  with  his  neigh- 
bors to  realize  that  psychologically  it  is  a  depression.  To 
just  what  extent  the  psychological  is  a  factor  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  will  not  be  known  until  after 
the  depression  is  past.  So  far  as  it  is  psychological,  it  is 
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an  educational  phenomenon.  There  are  many  phases  of 
the  educational  situation  that  are  just  as  puzzling  and  per- 
haps as  much  of  a  psychological  phenomenon.  That  is, 
there  are  numerous  educational  problems  that  seem  to 
defy  a  factual  explanation,  that  are  inexplicable  from  the 
traditional  point  of  view,  and  hence  are  ignored  or  passed 
over. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  education  that  from  our 
traditional  point  of  view  have  been  given  little  or  no 
attention.  Perhaps,  in  our  state  of  social  development, 
with  the  amount  of  education  actually  furnished  by  par- 
ticipation in  our  complex  social  life,  they  have  needed  little 
attention  on  the  part  of  formal  education.  But  now,  with 
the  fundamental  changes  in  our  life  brought  about  by 
this  revolution  in  economic  consumption,  these  demand 
attention  as  important  problems  of  education. 

I  shall  discuss  three  of  these  briefly. 

The  first  is  that  of  education  for  leisure  time.  When 
the  emphasis  was  all  on  economic  production  there  was 
no  need  of  attention  to  leisure  time.  There  was  supposed 
to  be  none,  except  for  rest  and  recuperation.  Now  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  our  life  is  this  great 
change  in  consumption  a  new  emphasis,  if  not  a  new  point 
of  view,  is  demanded  in  education.  Production  determines 
the  quantity  of  life;  consumption  determines  the  quality. 

The  first  incident  of  this  revolution  in  consumption 
affecting  education  and  the  quality  of  life  is  the  demand 
for  adequate  training  in  the  use  of  leisure.  Leisure  has 
always  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  culture.  This  leisure 
has  hitherto  been  the  privilege  of  the  few;  now  it  is  the 
right  and  the  possession  of  the  many.  The  inadequate  use 
of  leisure,  the  inadequate  training  for  it,  make  us,  as  has 
been  said,  "The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  half 
educated."  It  is  high  time  that  we  provide  for  the  other 
half  of  that  education. 
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The  chief  employment  of  leisure  time  for  Americans  is 
some  form  of  motion  or  speed.  When  it  is  taken  by  proxy, 
it  is  motion  pictures ;  when  direct,  it  is  the  automobile.  The 
tendency  is  traditional.  In  past  generations  it  began  in 
childhood  with  the  cradle  and  ended  in  the  rocking  chair. 
Now  it  begins  with  the  skooter  and  ends — too  frequently 
— with  the  motor  car.  The  allurement  of  motion  is  that 
it  gives  the  impression  of  accomplishing  something  when 
nothing  really  happens  except  by  accident.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  for  it  is  conveyed  in  the  slogan  of  a  popular 
motor  car — "Gets  you  there;  gets  you  back."  After  it  is 
all  over  we  are  "right  back"  where  we  started.  Travel, 
even  in  limited  areas,  is  educative;  but  speeding  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  an  hour  in  a  closed  car  between  continuouus 
rows  of  billboards  can  hardly  be  considered  educative, 
though  the  billboards  are  a  sign  of  the  era  of  consumption. 

The  entire  problem  of  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time 
for  the  masses  is  one  of  the  challenges  to  educators  in  the 
period  of  depression,  accentuated  by  the  unemployment 
in  productive  lines. 

Closely  allied  to  the  challenge  of  education  for  the  use 
of  leisure  time  is  that  of  adult  education.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  formation  of  our  democracy,  about  a  century  ago, 
as  much  attention  was  given  to  adult  education  as  to  school 
education.  But  for  two  generations  this  problem  has  at- 
tracted little  notice,  except  in  one  respect.  The  needs  of 
education  in  production  for  our  rural  population  led  to 
great  developments,  great  achievements  in  this  line,  espe- 
cially through  the  farm  and  rural  life  agents.  Industry 
itself  took  care  of  education  in  production  for  the  indus- 
trial worker.  Now  as  we  have  passed  into  the  era  or  revo- 
lution of  economic  consumption,  the  need  for  education  in 
this  field  is  forced  upon  us.  This  is  not  a  need  that  can  be 
satisfied  by  university  extension  courses  in  traditional  aca- 
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demic  subjects  for  the  few,  or  by  correspondence  courses 
in  semi-professional  subjects,  or  by  popular  Chautauqua 
cultural  courses.  These  may  contribute.  But  what  is  need- 
ed is  an  organized  program,  administered  by  educational 
authorities  with  experts  such  as  we  have  in  formal  school 
education  for  children.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  our  times.  Other  peoples  are  doing  much  more 
than  we  of  the  United  States.  The  radio  and  the  cinema 
furnish  an  abundance  of  amusement  but  a  minimum  of 
education.  They  have  been  with  us  but  a  very  short  time, 
but  long  enough  to  indicate  that  they  have  enormous  pos- 
sibilities. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  other  peoples  are  doing, 
may  I  cite  one  example — from  a  people  very  backward 
culturally,  the  Russians.  Their  plans — now  largely  real- 
ized in  this  respect — provide  for  a  culture  center  in  every 
village.  In  this  are  to  be  found  the  rudiments  of  a  library, 
a  stage,  a  radio,  newspapers,  an  evening  school  for  adults, 
instruction  in  health,  care  of  children,  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, care  and  preparation  of  food,  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  things.  Committees  of  villagers  or  peasants  take 
charge  of  each  of  these,  including  the  acting  of  the 
world's  news  of  the  week,  the  preparation  of  a  wall 
newspaper,  and  the  other  activities.  We  should  have 
some  similar  unifying  cultural  activity  in  every  American 
town  and  village.  If  the  churches,  rotaries,  and  lodges 
cannot  do  it,  the  educational  authorities  should. 

I  mention  one  more  of  these  challenges — that  of  over- 
production, of  the  academically  trained  that  are  only  in- 
terested in  and  prepared  for  the  so-called  white  collar 
jobs.  This  is  a  result  of  the  projection  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  education  over  the  early  twentieth  century, 
of  the  highest  product  of  the  education  of  the  revolution 
in  industrial  production  attempting  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
this  revolution  in  economic  consumption. 
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Educational  authorities  in  Germany  state  that  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  university  graduates 
without  jobs.  Japan  believes  her  very  social  structure 
threatened  by  this  multiplicity  of  those  educated  for  pro- 
fessional and  bureaucratic  or  white  collar  jobs,  for  whom 
no  jobs  exist.  The  academic  education  of  the  United  States 
transplanted  into  the  rural  economy  of  the  Philippines 
is  producing  them  by  the  hundreds  for  jobs  that  exist 
only  by  the  twos  and  threes.  India's  trouble  is  explained 
largely  by  the  same  situation.  All  of  these  situations 
exist,  not  in  such  extreme  forms  but  entirely  aside  from 
the  present  abnormal  condition  of  unemployment.  The 
white  collar  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  present  situation  in  the  United  States. 

In  normal  times  this  condition  of  gross  overproduction 
and  of  misfits  and  maladjustments  exists,  but  is  usually 
concealed  by  our  very  complex  and  fluid  social  system  and 
by  our  very  great  natural  wealth.  Large  numbers  are  thus 
absorbed  into  activities  of  a  rapidly  expanding  social  sys- 
tem that  otherwise  might  become  a  serious  obstacle  to 
progress.  The  extent  to  which  they  clog  the  machine  of 
progress  is  unknown  and  almost  unobserved. 

Aside  from  the  serious  loss  to  society  from  this  large 
body  of  improperly  trained  and  uneconomically  employed, 
and  the  serious  loss  to  individual  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness, there  are  two  positive  evils  which  are  revealed  in 
other  societies  and  which,  if  not  corrected  in  time,  may  be 
in  our  own. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  such  maladjusted  or  improp- 
erly educated  individuals  harbor  a  deep  resentment  against 
the  social  system  that  gave  them  a  training  with  no  chance 
to  use  it.  Their  natural  reaction  is  to  condemn  and  even  to 
seek  to  destroy  such  a  system.  This  explains  the  attitude 
of  the  parlor  socialist,  the  radical  intellectual  who  is  so 
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vociferous  in  our  midst,  especially  in  our  periodicals.  This 
entire  class  the  Japanese  characterize  as  harborers  of 
"dangerous  thought."  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  Hitler- 
ites in  Germany  are  largely  recruited  from  the  youth  who 
have  come  to  manhood  since  the  war,  and  are  products  of 
a  similar  educational  system. 

The  second  of  these  menaces  is  that  such  dissatisfied 
intellectuals  with  misfit  educations  have  the  ability  and 
the  motivation  to  furnish  leadership  when  this  revolt 
against  our  present  social  system  does  occur.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  Russia.  A  like  situation  exists  in  many  European 
countries.  In  the  Orient  such  persons  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  revolt  against  the  dominance  of  the  West — chiefly 
now  against  political  dominance. 

You  ask  for  a  program  to  meet  these  challenges.  The 
American  method  of  producing  a  program  is  by  experi- 
mentation. The  school  man,  the  entire  educational  profes- 
sion, should  be  set  at  the  problem  of  working  out  such  a 
program  through  experimentation.  This  is  the  challenge 
of  the  present  time  of  social  and  economic  depression.  It 
is  not  common  sense,  it  is  not  economic,  it  is  not  American 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  present  by  merely  saying  we 
must  cut  down  expenditures  for  education.  We  have  the 
materials  at  hand  to  meet  the  situation.  As  one  of  our 
poets  of  the  new  vision  of  democracy  has  said, 

We  men  of  earth  have  here  the  stuff  of  Paradise. 

We  have  enough.  We  need  no  other  thing 

To  build  the  stairs  into  the  unfulfilled. 

No  other  ivory  for  the  doors,  no  other  marble 

For  the  floors,  no  other  cedar  for  the  beam 

And  dome  of  man's  immortal  dream. 

Here  on  the  common  way  is  all 

The  busy  gods  would  take  to  build 

A  Heaven;  to  mould  and  make  new  Edens. 

Ours  the  stuff  sublime 

To  make  Eternity  in  Time. 


IS  THE   SOUTH  ADVANCING  OR 
RETREATING? 

Edwin  Mims 

My  subject  may  suggest  to  some  of  you  that  five  years 
ago  I  wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Advancing  South  with  its 
sub-title,  "Stories  of  Progress  and  Reaction."  At  that 
time,  while  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  forces  that  made  for 
reaction  and  stagnation,  I  contended  that  the  forces  that 
were  making  for  progress  and  liberalism  were  on  the  way 
to  victory.  Writing  for  people  in  other  sections  who  were 
either  prejudiced  or  ignorant,  I  tried  to  show  the  more 
favorable  aspects  of  southern  life  and  thought  that  were 
often  obscured  by  more  sensational  incidents  that  figured 
largely  in  newspapers  and  current  publications.  Writing 
for  the  more  intelligent  people  of  the  South,  I  tried  to 
hearten  the  liberals  by  concrete  examples  of  the  triumph 
of  liberalism  in  typical  cases  and  incidents.  Any  fair- 
minded  reader  of  the  book  could  see  that  I  had  carefully 
guarded  myself  against  an  uncritical  or  Polly  anna  op- 
timism ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  did  sound  a  note  of  optimism 
chastened  by  experience  and  observation.  I  contended  that 
nothing  was  happening  in  the  country  at  that  time  that 
was  more  significant  than  "the  rise  to  power  and  influence 
of  constantly  enlarging  groups  of  liberal  leaders  who  were 
fighting  against  the  conservatism,  the  sensitiveness  to  crit- 
icism, and  the  lack  of  freedom  that  have  too  long  impeded 
Southern  progress." 

At  the  present  time  I  am  forced  to  re-examine  my 
analysis  of  southern  conditions  and  to  ask  in  all  honesty: 
Is  the  South  advancing  or  retreating?  Were  my  critics 
right  in  their  contention  that  I  was  over-optimistic  then, 
and  certainly  now  when  we  are  faced  with  a  widespread 
depression  and  when  the  forces  of  reaction  seem  gathering 
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for  a  fresh  assault  on  the  citadels  of  liberalism  and  prog- 
ress? I  repeat  what  I  said  then:  "We  have  been  simply 
too  hopeful;  Southern  people  have  a  way  of  being  over- 
optimistic  as  to  immediate  results.  The  South  has  come  a 
long  way,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
forces  of  sound  and  intelligent  public  opinion  can  prevail. 
.  .  .  The  stage  seems  all  set  for  wonderful  progress;  the 
obstacles  seem  to  be  removed;  and  then  something  hap- 
pens; there  is  a  resurgence  of  the  old  reactionary  spirit, 
policies,  and  ideas." 

Well,  something  has  happened!  As  I  go  back  over  the 
various  chapters  of  my  book,  I  find  so  many  incidents 
and  situations  that  belie  my  hopeful  outlook.  The  agri- 
cultural prophecies  of  Dr.  Knapp  and  Clarence  Poe  are 
dimmed  by  the  universal  agricultural  depression;  broom- 
sedge  instead  of  life  everlasting  is  growing  on  the  barren 
ground  of  southern  fields.  An  industrial  revolution 
heralded  by  men  like  D.  A.  Tompkins  and  realized  by 
George  Crawford  in  the  Birmingham  district  has  ended 
temporarily  in  paralysis  and  in  a  paternalistic  regime  that 
recalls  the  situation  in  England  and  New  England  nearly 
a  century  ago.  Looms  and  furnaces  do  not  make  the  pic- 
ture against  the  skyline  that  they  promised. 

The  educational  system  planned  and  dreamed  by  edu- 
cational statesmen  and  political  leaders  is  fighting  for  its 
very  existence  and,  in  some  instances,  has  actually  broken 
down  as  schools  close  and  as  teachers  face  actual  poverty. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  I  selected 
as  the  best  illustration  of  what  a  state  university  might 
be  in  the  life  of  a  commonwealth,  is  threatened  with 
retrenchment  and  even  disaster.  The  cause  of  academic 
freedom,  so  nobly  championed  by  Trinity  and  Vanderbilt 
in  their  victorious  struggles  against  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical domination,  has  suffered  recently  serious  defeats 
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in  Louisiana,  and  even  more  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
whose  governor  has  done  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
institutions  of  that  state.  Fundamentalism  seems  to  have 
a  new  lease  of  power,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  presidential 
campaign  of  great  bitterness  and  intolerance.  Southern 
scholars  and  critics  and  literary  men  have  either  become 
radical,  showing  some  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  modern 
thought,  or  they  have  become  hopelessly  conservative, 
looking  back  to  a  golden  age  that  never  was,  both  sets 
missing  that  balance  and  poise  characteristic  of  true  lib- 
erals. And  liberals  themselves  are  suffering  from  the 
breakdown  of  liberalism  everywhere,  as  they  fall  easily  into 
the  attitude  of  those  who  wonder  what  is  the  use  of  strug- 
gling anyhow. 

Now  that  is  a  picture  of  the  situation  that  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  stubborn  of  realists  and  the  most  dis- 
illusioned of  skeptics.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  it 
is  not  the  point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  tonight. 
The  more  difficult  the  problems  that  confront  us,  the 
greater  the  need  for  courage,  patience,  and  faith.  The 
greater  the  darkness,  the  more  need  for  the  light.  When 
other  men  have  lost  their  courage,  then  is  the  time  for 
brave  men  to  sound  the  bugle  for  a  fresh  attack.  When 
other  men  have  become  disillusioned,  or  cynical,  or  pessi- 
mistic, then  is  the  time  for  the  faith  that  removes  moun- 
tains. Here  in  this  consecrated  place — this  university  from 
which  has  gone  forth  many  a  clarion  call,  many  a  leader 
of  the  forces  of  enlightenment — let  us  highly  resolve  that 
we  shall  never  surrender  to  the  forces  of  indifference  and 
stagnation,  that  we  shall  not  take  counsel  of  the  voices 
of  despair.  We  need  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  education  as 
the  most  substantial  basis  for  our  confidence  in  democracy. 
While  we  recognize  the  need  for  the  strictest  economy  in 
the  administration  of  public  funds,  and  while  we  are  con- 
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scious  of  the  defects  of  our  work,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
retreat  from  the  positions  we  have  already  taken.  There 
are  men  all  over  the  South  today  who  are  working  in  this 
spirit,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  widespread  depression. 

First  of  all,  we  must  set  our  own  house  in  order,  or, 
lest  I  may  mix  my  figures,  see  that  the  army  is  in  the  best 
possible  shape.  This  was  the  burden  of  what  I  had  to  say 
to  the  teachers  in  Durham  this  afternoon.  I  summarize 
here  only  that  I  may  keep  the  proper  balance  in  treating 
my  subject.  Teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  South  are  now 
complaining  of  their  situation;  they  are  anxious  about 
their  salaries  and  about  their  schools,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  be.  But  are  we  searching  our  hearts  to  see  that  we  are 
consecrated  to  our  work,  that  we  believe  in  it  enough  to 
give  the  best  we  have  and  are?  There  was  never  a  time 
when  we  had  a  better  opportunity  to  show  in  our  lives 
and  in  our  work  the  supreme  importance  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  values. 

That  is  the  great  lesson  that  America  needs;  the  de- 
pression may  justify  itself  if  the  people  as  a  whole  can 
see  the  futility  of  relying  on  external  things  and  resources. 
We  must  see  that  we  are  doing  the  jobs  that  have  been 
committed  to  us — really  doing  them  and  not  playing  with 
them.  Far  too  many  of  us  have  succumbed  to  some  of 
the  popular  notions  of  education.  We  tend  to  get  away 
from  the  discipline  that  alone  can  be  the  basis  of  sound 
education.  Nowhere  is  there  more  chance  for  impostures 
and  shams  than  in  education.  We  must  learn  how  to  econ- 
omize and  to  help  the  state  economize,  and  we  must  there- 
fore be  patient  with  politicians  who  do  face  their  difficult 
problems  in  balancing  budgets.  We  can  let  up  awhile  on 
buildings  and  even  equipment,  remembering  that  thought 
kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought  may  take  place 
in  very  simple  surroundings.  Above  all,  we  may  show 
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something  of  that  sacrifice  that  is  the  supreme  glory  of  our 
profession ;  we  have  compensations  that  worldly  men  know 
not  of.  Purified  and  exalted  by  the  strain  and  stress  of 
this  period  of  discouragement  and  disillusionment,  we 
may  come  forth  stronger  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  future. 
At  this  time  we  need  to  get  all  the  inspiration  we  can 
from  the  leaders  of  the  past.  We  are  girt  about  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  whose  word  and  deeds  ought  to  hearten 
us  all.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  a  story  entitled  "The 
Gray  Champion,"  in  which  he  stated  that  in  every  great 
crisis  of  New  England  this  champion  of  colonial  days  re- 
appeared to  inspire  the  people  to  fight  for  freedom.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  your  consideration  tonight  the  grey 
champions  of  the  South.  And,  first  of  all,  the  man  whose 
faith  in  democracy  has  been  the  guiding  star  of  this  section 
of  the  country — supposedly  the  master  of  our  political 
thinking.  Shall  we  ever  forget  that  Jefferson  was  the  first 
American  statesman  to  visualize  and  advocate  a  complete 
educational  system  from  elementary  school  to  university, 
and  that  one  of  his  keenest  disappointments  was  that  Vir- 
ginia established  a  university  but  left  out  of  account  the 
other  most  essential  elements  of  his  plan?  No  one  would 
ever  think  of  Jefferson  as  favoring  undue  expenditures  or 
excessive  taxation  of  any  kind,  but  he  believed  that  "if 
you  enlighten  the  people  generally,  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sions of  body  and  mind  would  vanish  like  evil  spirits  at 
the  dawn  of  day";  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  was  the  best  instrument  by  which  im- 
provement in  matters  of  government  and  religion  would 
best  be  effected.  Are  we  really  followers  of  Jefferson 
when,  after  having  waited  so  long  to  bring  to  reality  some 
of  his  visions,  we  now  grow  hesitant  and  skeptical  and 
parsimonious  ? 
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Need  I  remind  this  audience  that  another  great  Vir- 
ginian, under  conditions  far  worse  than  we  have  today — 
defeat  in  war,  direst  poverty,  and  the  beginnings  of  Re- 
construction governments — said  that  the  education  of  all 
the  people  was  the  greatest  need  of  the  southern  states? 
We  have  honored  Lee  as  the  most  consummate  flower  of 
ante-bellum  civilization  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. We  have  paid  far  too  little  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  moved  out  of  the  shadows  of  Appomattox  and 
saluted  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  that  for  five  years  he 
gave  himself  with  rare  ability  and  intelligence  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  education?  The  year  after  Lee's 
death  Ben  Hill  made,  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  speeches  on  "Education  and  Prog- 
ress," in  which  he  said: 

No  period  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  our  state 
was  ever  half  so  critical  as  the  present.  And  in  this 
anxious  hour  to  whom  shall  the  State  look  with  hope  if 
not  to  her  own  educated  sons?  .  .  .  No  new  civilization 
can  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  age  which  does  not 
lay  its  foundations  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and 
in  the  multiplication  and  social  elevation  of  educated 
industries,  and  no  system  of  education  for  the  people 
can  be  complete,  or  efficient,  or  available,  which  does  not 
begin  with  an  ample,  well  endowed  university. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  quote  similar  words  from 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Bishop  Haygood,  Henry  Grady,  Sidney 
Lanier,  and  other  Southerners  in  the  late  'seventies  and 
'eighties.  Their  work  and  influence  bore  their  finest  fruit 
here  in  North  Carolina,  where  a  group  of  very  remarkable 
men  gradually  and  patiently  laid  the  basis  for  an  educa- 
tional revival  that  is  the  noblest  chapter  in  the  South's 
efforts  to  build  an  enduring  educational  system.  This  audi- 
ence, of  all  audiences,  ought  to  need  only  a  suggestion  to 
bring  back  into  your  minds  and  hearts  the  personalities  and 
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words  and  work  of  Walter  H.  Page,  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  and  Charles  B.  Aycock.  I  covet  the 
power  to  make  you  visualize  them  once  more  as  I  recall 
them  in  the  days  when  I,  as  a  young  man,  caught  some- 
thing of  their  spirit  and  received  the  inspiration  of  their 
achievements.  Page,  blunt  of  manner  and  speech,  applied 
Attic  salt  to  the  wounds  of  our  sensitive  flesh  and  yet  was 
always  dominated  by  a  love  for  the  "old  land,"  as  he 
affectionately  spoke  of  the  state,  and  always  with  pen 
and  tongue  stimulated  others  to  work  for  the  eman- 
cipation and  the  education  of  all  the  people.  Can  we  ever 
forget  his  address  at  Greensboro  on  "The  Forgotten 
Man,"  and  even  more  the  forgotten  woman?  The  very 
phrases  that  stung  worst  and  the  program  of  education 
that  he  held  up  as  an  ideal  became  within  a  few  years  the 
slogans  of  an  advancing  commonwealth.  It  was  fitting 
that,  after  his  great  national  and  international  achieve- 
ments, he  should  have  come  back  home,  and  that  his  body 
now  rests  beneath  the  pines  of  Aberdeen.  What  would 
he  say  if  he  were  alive  today  in  this  critical  hour? 

Mclver,  a  man  of  the  people  if  there  ever  was  one — a 
real  commoner — a  great  ruddy,  freckle-faced  country- 
man, was  "  as  far-removed  from  the  traditional  Southern 
repose  as  his  mighty  laughter  was  removed  from  the  dis- 
couragement that  too  commonly  formed  the  background 
of  Southern  life."  The  very  impersonation  of  cheerful 
combat,  he  could  "put  the  vision  of  the  ages  into  a  barn- 
yard story  which  any  rustic  could  understand  and  on  which 
no  philosopher  could  make  any  improvement."  His  homely 
epigrams,  such  as  "Educate  a  girl  and  you  have  educated 
a  whole  family,"  have  become  a  part  of  our  folklore. 
Would  that  he  could  speak  to  us  tonight  from  the  statue 
on  Capitol  Square,  or  that  he  might  have  spoken  when 
the  legislature  was  wrestling  with  its  problems  for  so  long 
a  time! 
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Alderman  went  away  to  other  states,  but  the  founda- 
tion of  his  distinguished  career  was  laid  here  in  those  cam- 
paigns when  he  and  Mclver  spoke  at  every  crossroads  in 
the  state,  preaching  the  gospel  of  universal  education  to 
a  people  still  feeling  the  strain  of  post-bellum  poverty  and 
still  impervious  to  the  need  of  taxation  for  public  purposes. 
There  were  never  two  more  different  men — Alderman, 
polished,  urbane,  eloquent ;  Mclver,  witty  and  elemental — 
but  their  point  of  view  was  essentially  the  same.  I  remem- 
ber sitting  with  Alderman  one  night  on  the  broad  porch 
of  his  colonial  home  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
hearing  him  talk  about  those  old  days  in  North  Carolina, 
from  the  time  when  Edward  P.  Moses  came  to  him  on  the 
day  of  his  graduation  here  at  the  University  and  fired 
him  with  zeal  for  education  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gave 
up  his  dream  of  being  a  lawyer  and  became  what  he  re- 
mained to  the  end,  an  apostle  of  education. 

But  the  words  and  work  of  these  men  would  have 
availed  but  little  if  in  the  progress  of  time  one  of  their 
friends  had  not  made  their  ideas  and  his  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical action,  an  organic  part  of  a  state's  law  and  institutions. 
From  the  time  when  he  made  his  graduating  address  here 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  the  night  when  he  fell  dead  mak- 
ing an  address  before  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Association, 
he  always  talked  education.  As  I  recall  him  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  manhood,  speaking  before  audiences  in  large 
cities  or  crossroad  villages,  before  teachers'  assemblies  or 
business  organizations,  in  churches  and  schools,  I  cannot 
but  paraphrase  Wordsworth,  'Aycock,  thou  shouldst  be 
living  at  this  hour.  North  Carolina,  the  South,  hath  need 
of  thee.'  I  know  what  he  would  say:  "Education  is  a  lib- 
erating, emancipating  power  in  individual  life  and  the 
safeguard  of  society;  it  is  not  a  privilege  but  a  prime 
necessity  for  all  men.  The  training  of  all  classes  of  people 
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is  the  chief  function  of  a  democratic  state,  for  a  state  is 
not  simply  a  police  force,  but  a  partnership  in  all  that 
affects  a  people's  welfare,  a  partnership  between  the  gen- 
erations that  have  been  and  those  that  are  to  be." 

I  mean  by  education  the  bringing  out  of  a  boy  or  girl 
what  God  Almighty  put  into  it.  If  you  and  I  suffer  the 
light  of  such  a  one  to  be  hidden  under  a  bushel,  may  the 
sin  and  the  shame  of  it  abide  on  us  forever.  Education 
is  good  for  an  Irish  potato,  it  is  good  for  a  mule,  good 
for  a  dog,  for  a  horse,  and  it  is  good  for  all  men  black 
and  white. 

Now  if  I  may  summarize  the  creed  of  this  group  of 
men,  it  would  be  in  the  words  of  Walter  Page : 

I  believe  in  the  free  public  training  of  every  child 
born  of  woman.  I  believe  that  by  the  right  training  of 
men  we  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  All  wealth  is  the 
creation  of  man,  and  he  creates  only  in  proportion  to 
trained  uses  of  the  community ;  and  the  more  men  we 
train  the  more  wealth  everyone  may  create.  ...  I  believe 
in  the  perpetual  regeneration  of  society,  in  the  immor- 
tality of  democracy  and  in  growth  everlasting. 

There,  in  essence,  is  the  faith  we  are  all  committed  to. 
And  that  is  all  right,  says  the  practical  man  or  the  poli- 
tician, but  where  is  the  money  coming  from  at  this  time  to 
make  even  an  approximation  to  that  ideal  possible  ?  Surely, 
I  am  not  going  into  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means.  I 
have  just  two  or  three  observations  to  make.  If  we  will 
keep  emphasizing  the  need  and  the  faith,  emphasizing  it 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  preaching  with  the  zeal  of 
crusaders  as  did  these  men  under  far  worse  circumstances, 
we  shall  find  the  ways  and  means. 

I  know  the  difficulty  involved  in  any  discussion  of  tax- 
ation at  this  time.  With  land  values  so  largely  depreciated 
and  industries  paralyzed,  we  are  faced  with  the  need  for 
a  revision  of  all  tax  laws.  But  somebody  is  making  money; 
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some  people  are  still  flaunting  their  luxuries  in  the  face  of 
breadlines  and  the  unemployed;  and  some  who  are  howl- 
ing most  at  the  possibility  of  taxes  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  there  is  forming  in  all  parts  of  the  South  the  breadline 
of  children  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  corporations  that  give  great  publicity  to  their 
enlarging  dividends  and  profits  and  salaries  can  object  to 
sharing  the  burden  of  a  state's  direst  needs.  A  corporation 
that  makes  its  money  out  of  natural  resources  and  out  of 
the  most  elemental  needs  of  the  masses  has  no  right  to 
appeal  to  its  philanthropy  as  a  reason  for  exemption  from 
taxes  so  sorely  needed  by  the  state.  Business  men  too  often 
adopt  a  selfish  attitude  and  even  a  shortsighted  policy 
with  regard  to  their  own  ultimate  interests. 

An  "Address  on  Taxation"  signed  by  a  hundred  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  this  state,  written,  I  believe,  by  Clar- 
ence Poe,  deserves  wide  reading  at  this  time  in  all  parts 
of  the  South.  I  quote  only  two  or  three  of  its  general 
contentions : 

(1)  The  state  should  tax  the  gains  of  thrift,  toil, 
and  enterprise  less,  the  gains  of  chance,  gift,  or  inheri- 
tance more ;  luxuries  should  bear  a  larger  burden  than 
necessities ;  unearned  incomes  a  larger  burden  than 
earned.  (2)  If  it  is  either  impossible  or  unjust  to  make 
intangibles  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  other  forms 
of  property,  this  fact  should  be  realistically  faced  and 
plans  made  for  collecting  by  some  means  the  largest  just 
and  practicable  amount  from  these  sources. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  very  definite  form  of  taxa- 
tion that  was  adopted  in  Tennessee  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  Governor  Peay.  You  have  all  heard 
of  distressing  things  that  have  happened  in  my  state,  and 
especially  of  the  present  deplorable  situation.  The  only 
redeeming  thing  right  now  is  that  we  did  pass  the  tobacco 
tax  against  a  very  vigorous  protest — not  to  say  lobby.  And 
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now  nobody  objects  to  it.  The  courage  and  the  vision  of 
Governor  Peay  should  inspire  other  political  leaders. 

What  I  especially  want  to  ask  of  you,  men  and  women 
of  North  Carolina,  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  the 
heritage  of  the  men  about  whom  we  have  been  talking. 
They  are  all  gone.  But  surely  they  belong  to  the  choir 
invisible  and  live  on  in  thoughts  sublime  that  shine  like 
stars.  This  chapter  in  southern  history  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  your  sister  states.  I  have  told  it  to  many  audi- 
ences and  have  been  accused  of  being  over-zealous  in  my 
praise  of  the  Old  North  State.  Do  you  realize  that  you  are 
in  danger  of  being  a  lost  leader  ?  The  scoffers  and  skeptics 
are  already  saying  that  you  are  an  example  to  be  avoided. 
You  got  overwrought  on  the  subject  of  education  and 
other  phases  of  human  welfare.  You  overdid  the  task  of 
building  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Whereas  a  few 
years  ago  more  than  one  legislature  thought  of  passing  a 
law  that  no  one  should  refer  to  the  "Wonder  State"  again 
because  comparisons  were  odious,  now  those  same  states 
are  referring  to  you  as  a  melancholy  example  of  reckless 
expenditures  and  misguided  zeal.  People  are  wondering  if 
this  is  to  be  once  more  the  valley  of  humiliation.  Some  of 
your  own  citizens — candidates  for  your  highest  offices — 
are,  I  understand,  urging  you  to  follow  the  example  of 
some  of  your  neighboring  states  in  a  policy  of  parsimony. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  you  will  retreat  from 
the  positions  you  have  taken.  You  may  not  advance ;  you 
are  bound  to  be  affected  by  the  universal  depression.  You 
will  take  stock  and  eliminate  the  useless  baggage.  You 
will  learn  the  strictest  economy  and  the  wisest  adminis- 
tration of  public  funds.  You  may  go  into  winter  quarters. 
But  when  the  spring  comes  again,  as  surely  it  will,  you 
will  be  ready  for  a  forward  march  all  along  the  line.  You 
belong  to  a  race  of  men  who  never  fight  so  well  as  when 
their  backs  are  against  the  wall. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  desir- 
ability of  continuing  the  Conference  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution and  of  rotating  the  place  of  meeting  among  various 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  South,  wish  to  make 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Conference  be  made  a  permanent  institu- 
tion. 

2.  That  the  place  of  meeting  be  rotated. 

The  Committee  desires  also  to  submit  the  following 
additional  recommendations : 

3.  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  in  Atlanta  and  that 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Emory  Univer- 
sity, Agnes  Scott  College,  and  the  University  of 
Georgia  be  requested  to  serve  as  sponsors.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  at  least  one  session  be  devoted  to  Negro 
education. 

4.  That  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  continue  to  serve  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Conference,  and  that  President  L.  W. 
Cox,  of  Emory  University,  be  requested  to  serve 
as  his  assistant  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  At- 
lanta meeting. 

5.  That  the  Conference  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
deep  and  abiding  interest  of  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald 
in  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  South,  white 
and  black,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be 
tendered  him  for  making  possible  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  through  his  generous  financial  sup- 
port. 

6.  That  the  Conference  also  tender  its  thanks  to  Dr. 
Edwin  R.  Embree,  president  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
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wald  Fund,  and  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight,  secretary 
of  the  Conference,  for  their  untiring  efforts  towards 
making  this  meeting  a  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Hope,  South  Carolina. 
J.  A.  Roberts,  Tennessee. 
James  J.  Doster,  Alabama. 
Sidney  B.  Hall,  Virginia. 
L.  W.  Cox,  Georgia. 
A.  S.  Cook,  Maryland. 
J.  S.  Richards,  Florida. 
J.  H.  Highsmith,  North  Carolina. 
Arthur  D.  Wright,  President, 
Slater  Fund. 
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FOREWORD 

The  idea  that  the  West — the  "frontier  life"  and  the  fringe  of 
free  land  just  beyond  the  border  of  civilization — has  been  the 
determining  factor  in  American  history  is  relatively  recent  in 
origin.  Even  today  all  American  historians  do  not  accept  the 
thesis  of  Frederic  L.  Paxson  that  "the  influence  of  the  frontier 
has  been  the  strongest  single  factor  in  American  History,  exerting 
its  power  from  the  first  days  of  the  earliest  settlements  down  to 
the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  frontier  left  the 
map."  But  nearly  all  the  historians  of  the  United  States  now 
recognize  that  the  frontier  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  American  civilization. 

The  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  frontier  had  its  beginning  with  the  publica- 
tion, in  1893,  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  essay,  "The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Frontier  in  American  History."  Of  it  Benjamin  F. 
Wright,  Jr.,  has  said:  "This  essay  has  become  the  most  widely 
read  and  probably  the  most  influential  one  ever  written  upon 
American  history,  and  the  frontier  interpretation  of  our  national 
development  has  profoundly  affected  nearly  all  the  writing  on  the 
subject  that  has  appeared  during  this  century."  Under  Dr.  Turner's 
inspiration,  teaching,  and  leadership  there  has  grown  up  a  cult 
of  Western  or  frontier  history  with  a  school  of  Western  historians. 
There  were,  of  course,  writers  on  the  West  prior  to  Dr.  Turner. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  forerunners  of  the  "Turner  school" 
of  historians  are  Francis  Parkman  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
former  in  The  Oregon  Trail  and  France  and  England  in  North 
America,  and  the  latter  in  The  Winning  of  the  West  wrote  brilliant 
and  interesting  descriptive  accounts  of  the  West. 

It  was  left  to  Turner  and  his  followers,  however,  to  reinterpret 
American  history  in  the  light  of  frontier  influences,  and  to  develop 
a  new  philosophy  of  American  civilization.  There  are  now  brilliant 
narrative  accounts  of  almost  every  frontier  region  and  penetrating 
analyses  of  the  various  frontier  influences.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
program  to  introduce  its  readers  to  some  of  the  many  worthwhile 
studies  on  the  American  Frontier.  F.  M.  G. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT 

Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way. 

— Bishop  Berkeley. 

Generally,  in  all  the  western  settlements,  three  classes,  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  have  rolled  one  after  the  other.  First  comes 
the  pioneer,  who  depends  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  chiefly 
upon  the  natural  growth  of  vegetation,  called  the  "range,"  and  the 
proceeds  of  hunting.  His  implements  of  agriculture  are  rude,  chiefly 
of  his  own  make,  and  his  efforts  directed  mainly  to  a  crop  of  corn 
and  a  "truck  patch."  The  last  is  a  rude  garden  for  growing  cabbage, 
beans,  corn  for  roasting  ears,  cucumbers,  and  potatoes.  A  log  cabin, 
and,  occasionally,  a  stable  and  corn-crib,  and  a  field  of  a  dozen 
acres,  the  timber  girdled  or  "deadened,"  and  fenced,  are  enough 
for  his  occupancy.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he  ever  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  soil.  He  is  the  occupant  for  the  time  being,  pays 
no  rent,  and  feels  as  independent  as  the  "lord  of  the  manor."  With 
a  horse,  cow,  and  one  or  two  breeders  of  swine,  he  strikes  into  the 
woods  with  his  family,  and  becomes  the  founder  of  a  new  county, 
or  perhaps  state.  He  builds  his  cabin,  gathers  around  him  a  few 
other  families  of  similar  tastes  and  habits,  and  occupies  until  the 
range  is  somewhat  subdued,  and  hunting  a  little  precarious,  or, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  till  the  neighbors  crowd  around, 
roads,  bridges,  and  fields  annoy  him,  and  he  lacks  elbow  room.  The 
preemption  law  enables  him  to  dispose  of  his  cabin  and  cornfield 
to  the  next  class  of  emigrants;  and,  to  employ  his  own  figures,  he 
"breaks  for  the  high  timber." — James  M.  Peck. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  the  story  of  how  a  series 
of  frontiers  has  been  wrested  from  the  savage  red  men,  and  an 
equally  savage  nature,  and  then  transformed  by  untold  labor  and 
hardship  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe.  This 
has  been  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  and  in  it  were  repeated  over 
and  over  again  the  conditions  and  activities  of  the  first  frontier. 

Ever  since  the  first  settlement  was  planted  at  Jamestown  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  frontiersmen,  the  most  romantic  and  glam- 
orous group  of  American  citizenry,  have  advanced,  clearing  the 
forests,  pushing  back  the  red  men,  building  homes,  and  widening 
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the  area  of  civilization.  The  first  frontier  lay  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  frontier  was 
pushed  up  to  the  fall  line  in  the  piedmont  region.  Here  the  more 
aggressive  Americans  settled  and  began  to  develop  a  distinctive 
western  or  frontier  civilization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  react 
upon  the  tidewater  settlements  and  even  upon  Europe. 

The  frontier  of  1800,  unlike  that  of  1700,  which  was  parallel 
with  the  coast,  had  assumed  a  wedge-like  shape  with  the  apex 
advancing  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
The  War  for  Independence  occurred  just  as  the  first  settlers  began 
pushing  over  the  mountains.  The  bold  frontiersmen  saw  to  it  that 
the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States  was  placed  at  the 
Mississippi  River  rather  than  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  where 
England  had  tried  to  place  it  with  the  Proclamation  Line  of  1763. 
The  development  of  western  policies  and  the  rise  of  western  leaders 
to  positions  of  power  and  influence  made  the  frontier  felt  in  the 
nation  from  the  very  beginning. 

Steadily,  after  1789,  the  wedge-shaped  frontier  advanced.  New 
states  were  created  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  were  defeated  by  "Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  and 
forced  to  surrender  their  lands  to  their  more  powerful  white 
brothers;  those  of  the  Southwest  were  defeated  just  as  decisively 
by  Andrew  Jackson  and  pushed  beyond  the  great  "Father  of 
Waters."  But  the  land  hunger  of  the  American  pioneers  could  not 
be  satiated  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
new  nation  embarked  upon  a  program  of  territorial  expansion  with 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  In  rapid  succession  came  the 
purchase  of  Florida  in  1819,  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845, 
the  occupation  of  Oregon  in  1846,  the  Mexican  session  in  1848, 
and  the  Gadsden  purchase  in  1854.  These  additions  of  territory 
pushed  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  to  its  natural  limit  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  westward  movement  has  been  continuous  in  America  since 
the  beginning.  It  has  been  slowed  up  at  times  by  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities ;  impeded  by  dense  forests,  arid  plains,  and  steep 
mountain  ranges;  and  checked  by  fierce  Indian  tribes.  But  all  of 
these  in  conjunction  never  stopped  the  adventurous  pioneers  in 
their  trek  to  the  West.  In  fact,  an  almost  steady  procession  of 
pioneers  has  marched  up  the  slopes  of  the  Appalachians,  through 
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the  passes  on  their  crest,  down  the  valleys  to  the  Mississippi,  thence 
across  the  great  stretches  of  open  prairie,  up  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rockies,  and  down  the  western  valleys  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

At  other  times  this  westward  movement  has  been  augmented 
by  such  factors  as  the  beginning  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
western  rivers,  the  panic  and  hard  times  of  1819,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Indians  in  a  restricted  area,  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits 
of  precious  metals,  the  development  of  railway  transportation,  and 
the  prodigal  liberality  of  the  national  government  in  giving  to 
each  settler  a  homestead  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

The  settlers  of  the  West — men  of  the  "Western  Waters"  or 
the  "Western  World,"  as  they  proudly  called  themselves — devel- 
oped a  distinctive  civilization.  Not  until  the  English  settlers  in 
America  had  "turned  their  backs  once  and  for  all  from  the  sea; 
until  they  saw  their  western  borders  cleared  of  the  French;  until 
the  mountain  passes  had  grown  familiar  and  the  lands  beyond  the 
central  theme  of  their  constant  hope,  the  goal  and  dream  of  their 
young  men,"  did  they  become  an  American  people.  As  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  so  well  said  in  1893,  "Up  to  our  own  day  American 
history  has  been  in  a  large  degree  the  history  of  the  colonization 
of  the  great  West.  The  existence  of  an  area  of  free  land,  its 
continuous  recession,  and  the  advance  of  American  settlement 
westward,  explain  American  development." 

This  area  of  free  land  furnished  opportunity  for  all  men  to 
hew  out  their  own  careers.  The  poor,  the  discontented,  the  dis- 
affected, and  the  oppressed  of  the  East  could  always  find  a  way 
of  escape  in  the  West.  For  there  a  new  society,  a  new  people,  a 
new  democracy,  yea,  a  new  civilization  was  being  developed.  There 
they  would  be  free  from  religious  and  political  restraint,  and  could 
be  independent,  democratic,  and  resourceful.  It  was  on  the  frontier 
that  "the  American  spirit, — the  traits  that  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  characteristic — was  developed."  It  was  in  the 
new  commonwealths  beyond  the  mountains  that  American  nationality 
had  its  most  distinctive  development.  As  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin 
has  so  aptly  said  in  his  essay  on  "Aristocratic  Opinions  of  Democ- 
racy," "If  we  enquire  what  are  those  phenomena  of  American 
society  which  it  is  generally  agreed  distinguish  it  from  that  of  older 
countries,  we  shall  find,  we  are  satisfied,  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  them  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  what  for 
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want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  the  frontier  life,  led  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  influence  of  this  portion 
on  manners  and  legislation." 

Subjects  for  Studg 

The  Pioneering  Spirit 

The  Three  Classes  of  Frontiersmen 

Nature  of  Westward  Expansion 

Special  References: 

Hough,  Emerson,  The  Passing  of  the  Frontier,  ch.  I. 
Paxson,  F.  L.,  The  Last  American  Frontier,  ch.  I. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West,  ch.  I. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  The  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  I,  ch.  I. 

Note.  Three  general  treatments  of  the  frontier  in  America  have  been 
written.  They  are  E.  Douglas  Branch,  Westward,  the  Romance  of  the 
American  Frontier;  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  History  of  the  American  Frontier, 
1763-1893;  and  Robert  E.  Riegel,  America  Moves  West.  All  of  these 
works  are  useful  for  the  entire  course  of  study,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
is  essential  and  necessary.  One  needs  to  read  these  general  accounts  for 
the  background  of  the  special  studies  herein  outlined.  They  are  necessary 
to  give  unity  and  coherence  to  the  course  as  well  as  a  setting  for  the 
study.  For  this  course  of  study  the  works  of  E.  D.  Branch  and  R.  E. 
Riegel  are  suggested. 


CHAPTER  II 

SOME  PICTURESQUE  FRONTIERSMEN 

The  frontier  breeds  men.  Good  or  evil,  law-abiding  or  lawless, 
the  pick  of  the  strain  are  fighting  men. — Stuart  N.  Lake. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  key  to  the  understanding  of  indi- 
vidualism is  found  in  the  persistent  pioneering  of  western  peoples." 
Percival  Lowell  says  that  people  "grow  more  personal  as  we  go 
West.  The  sense  of  self  grows  more  tense.  Migratory  from  the 
start,  western  people  have  continued  so,  and  under  this  persistent 
influence  have  become  individualistic."  Again  it  has  been  said  that 
the  English  settlers  "landed  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock 
because  they  had  to  land  somewhere,  and  they  hadn't  elsewhere 
to  land,  since  they  couldn't  get  along  with  their  kinsfolk  in  Europe. 
Being  radical  variants  from  the  group  kind,  they  were  generally 
esteemed  undesirable  citizens  and  either  literally  driven  out  or 
made  to  feel  that  their  place  under  the  sun  was  preferable  to  their 
presence.  So  the  new  world  received  a  consignment  of  venturesome, 
pioneering,  martyrlike,  non-conforming,  self-sufficient,  go  it  alone, 
law  ignoring,  picturesque  men"  called  frontiersmen. 

One  does  not  have  to  accept  the  above  view  in  toto,  but  all 
readily  admit  that  it  is  true  generally  that  the  western  pioneers 
were  a  venturesome  group.  They  had  to  have  courage  to  face  the 
unknown  dangers  of  the  great  forests  and  the  savage  red  men. 
They  were  of  necessity  self-reliant  and  independent,  since  there 
was  no  resource  except  their  own  upon  which  to  rely. 

The  pioneers  were  of  heroic  mould  and  left  a  distinct  impress 
upon  American  life.  They  aided  in  wresting  the  Great  West  from 
the  fierce  savage,  and  made  possible  the  expansion  of  American 
civilization  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Some  of  the  men 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  great  number  of  western  pioneers 
were  pathfinders  and  trail  blazers ;  some  were  statesmen  and  state 
builders ;  others  were  soldiers,  cowboys,  or  frontier  peace  officers. 
All  are  typical  of  the  West,  and  from  a  study  of  their  careers  much 
may  be  learned  of  the  growth  of  the  West  and  of  the  development 
of  American  civilization. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

A.    Pathfinders  of  the  West 

DANIEL    BOONE  :    WILDERNESS    SCOUT 

For  a  decade  these  settlers  had  known  Daniel  Boone,  as  storekeeper, 
as  surveyor,  as  guide  and  soldier.  They  had  eaten  of  the  game  he  killed 
and  lavishly  distributed.  .  .  .  But  not  even  the  esteem,  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors could  hold  the  great  hunter  when  the  deer  had  fled,  so  Daniel  Boone 
was  now  on  his  way  westward  .  ...  to  a  new  land  of  fabled  herds  and 
wide  spaces,  where  the  hunter's  gun  might  speak  its  one  word  with 
authority  and  where  the  soul  of  a  silent  and  fearless  man  might  find  its 
true  abode  in  nature's  solitude. — Constance  L.  Skinner. 

Too  crowded,  I  want  more  elbow-room! — Daniel  Boone. 

1.  Childhood  on  the  frontier. 

2.  Cutting  a  trail  through  the  wilderness. 

3.  Settling  Kentucky. 

4.  Boone  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

5.  Trapper,  hunter,  and  guide. 

6.  Services  for  the  state. 

7.  Solitary  life  beyond   the   Mississippi. 

8.  Significance  of  his  work. 

Special  References: 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C,  Daniel  Boone. 

Skinner,  C.  L.,  Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest. 

Additional  References: 

Bruce,  H.  A.,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road. 
Henderson,  Archibald,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest. 
Hulbert,  A.  B.,  Boone's  Wilderness  Trail. 
Thwaites,  R.  G.,  Daniel  Boone. 
Seymour,  F.  W.,  Daniel  Boone,  Pioneer. 

JOHN  MARSH:  TRAIL  BLAZER 

John  Marsh  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1823.  He  was  the  first  school 
master  in  Minnesota.  He  wrote  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  of  the  Sioux 
language.  He  'married  a  beautiful  half-breed — French  and  Indian.  .  . 
[He]  was  an  Indian  agent;  some  of  his  acts  incited  Indian  wars;  some 
of  them  terminated  such  wars.  He  traded  furs,  ran  a  store  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  then  started  on  the  long  trek  over  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to 
California.  Without  having  studied  medicine  he  acted  as  a  doctor  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1836 — the  first  in  California.  He  became  a  cattle  baron,  par- 
ticipating in  the  revolutions  which  preceded  California's  entrance  into  the 
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Union,  which  he  helped  to  effect.  He  discovered  gold.  He  was  finally  mur- 
dered, leaving  a  vast  fortune  hidden,  undiscovered  to  this  day. — Publishers 
of  Lyman,  John  Marsh,  Pioneer. 

John  Marsh  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  early  adventurers.  He  was 
a  pioneer  on  six  frontiers,  a  founder  of  commonwealths,  a  power  in  every 
community  in  which  he  lived.  What  other  frontiersman,  I  ask,  can  equal 
that  record?  What  other  man  figured  as  largely  in  the  pioneer  annals  of 
the  frontier  as  he? — George  D.  Lyman. 

1.  Youth   and  education — Phillips   Andover   and   Harvard. 

2.  First  school  teacher  in  Minnesota. 

3.  Postman. 

4.  Indian  agent. 

5.  The  Sioux  dictionary. 

6.  Indian  fighter. 

7.  Frontier  doctor. 

8.  Immigrant   guide. 

9.  Cattle  ranching. 

10.  Organizing  a  state. 

11.  Assassination. 

Special  Reference: 

Lyman,  G.  D.,  John  Marsh,  Pioneer. 

KIT   CARSON  :    HAPPY   WARRIOR   OF   THE   WEST 

Kit  Carson  was  the  Soul  of  the  Old  West.  He  killed  twice  as  many 
men  as  Billy  the  Kid,  yet  he  was  not  a  gunman,  or  a  bad  man.  His  endless 
journeys  through  the  wilderness  made  the  fabled  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
seem  week-end  excursions;  his  humanity  rivaled  Robin  Hood's;  his  chivalry, 
Sir  Galahad's;  his  coolness  against  hopeless  odds  surpassed  the  old  Norse 
heroes';  while  his  prowess  in  innumerable  battles  woidd  have  made  Achilles 
envious. — Publishers  of  Vestal,  Kit  Carson. 

Kit  Carson  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  American  frontier,  as  Odysseus 
was  of  the  Greek  seafarings,  and  it  is  important  that  we  understand  and 
love  the  thing  he  represents,  that  Frontier  which  made  these  states  a 
Nation. — Stanley  Vestal. 

1.  The  pioneering  Car  sons. 

2.  Frontier  life  in  Missouri. 

3.  Kit  runs  away.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

4.  Life  as  a  trapper  in  the  Far  West. 

5.  Indian  raids  and  fights. 

6.  Plainsman,  guide,  patrolman,  and  soldier. 

7.  United  States  Indian  agent. 

8.  Some  Indian  wives. 

9.  Patriot  and  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 
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Special  Reference  : 

Vestal,  Stanley,  Kit  Carson. 
Additional  References: 

Grant,  Blanche  C,  Kit  Carson's  Own  Story  of  Hi*  Life. 

Sabin,  E.  L.,  Kit  Carson  Days. 

thomas  fitzpatrick:  chief  of  the  mountain  men 

The  life-story  of  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  is  an  epitome  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Far  West. — LeRoy  R.  Hafen  and  W.  J.  Ghent. 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick  entered  the  fur  trade  of  the  West  with  General 
Ashley's  famed  expedition  up  the  Missouri  in  1823.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  trapper  band  which  made  the  effective  discovery  of  the  South  Pass, 
the  future  gateway  to  Oregon.  For  almost  two  decades,  Broken  Hand  (as 
the  Indians  called  Fitzpatrick),  was  in  the  heart  of  the  fur  country.  He 
was  a  leader  of  trapping  forays,  an  explorer  of  the  wilderness,  an  Indian 
fighter,  the  head  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  .  .  At  the  close 
of  the  fur  trade  period  Fitzpatrick  became  the  most  famous  and  sought 
after  guide  in  the  West.  He  led  the  first  two  emigrant  trains  to  Oregon; 
he  was  official  guide  to  Fremont  on  "The  Pathfinder's"  longest  and  greatest 
exploring  expedition;  he  guided  Colonel  Kearny,  with  the  Dragoons,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  he  led  Lieutenant  Abert  safely  through  the  hostile 
Comanche  country  from  Bent's  Fort  to  Fort  Gibson;  he  piloted  the  "Army 
of  the  West"  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  California  expedition  .  .  .  [and]  he 
was  appointed  the  first  Indian  agent  to  the  roving  tribes  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas. — Ptjblishebs  of  Hafen  and  Ghent, 
Broken  Hand. 

1.  Birth  in  Ireland. 

2.  Trapper  and  trail  blazer. 

a.  Up  the  Missouri  River. 

b.  Discovery  of  the  South  Pass. 

c.  Blazing  new   trails. 

d.  Head  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. 

e.  Competition — trapper    trade    abandoned. 

3.  Adjutant  and  guide. 

a.  Pilot    of    Oregon    emigrants. 

b.  With  Fremont  in  the  Sierras. 

c.  Down  the  Santa  Fe. 

d.  With  Kearny's  Dragoons  to  South  Pass. 

e.  "The   Army  of   the   West." 

4.  United  States   Indian  agent. 

a.  Ambassador  to  the  Plains  Indians. 

b.  Peace  program. 

c.  The  Great  Indian  Council. 

d.  Leading   Indian   treaties. 

5.  Last  years. 
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Special  Reference  : 

Hafen,  L.  R.,  and  Ghent,  W.  J.,  Broken  Hand. 

B.    Frontier  Statesmen 

aaron  burr:  imperial  dreamer 

The  more  Burr  thought  of  plans  for  the  future,  the  more  his  thoughts 
turned  toward  the  West.  .  .  As  Burr  considered  the  seething  and  chaotic 
West  many  possibilities  intrigued  his  fertile  imagination.  Could  he  not 
capitalize  the  independence  movement  and  carry  it  to  completion  with 
himself  as  president?  Or  could  he  gather  a  western  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  Florida?  Such  a  venture  would  receive  at  least  the  benevolent 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  its  success  would  make  him  a  military 
hero.  Or  might  he  possibly  carve  a  piece  from  the  Texas  region  and  con- 
struct a  private  empire  of  his  own? — Robert  E.  Riegel. 

1.  Youth  and   education — Princeton. 

2.  A  famous  lover. 

3.  Revolutionary    patriot. 

4.  Political  leader. 

a.  Governor   of   New  York. 

b.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

c.  Duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton. 

5.  Westward ! 

6.  Burr's  imperial  scheme. 

7.  Tried   for   treason. 

8.  A  wanderer. 

9.  The  return — an  outcast. 

10.  Whirlwind  courtship  and  marriage  to  Madame  Jumel. 

11.  Unwept  and  unmourned. 

Special  References : 

Branch,  E.  D.,   Westward. 
Kerkhoff,  J.  D.,  Aaron  Burr. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 

Additional  References : 

McCaleb,  W.  F.,  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Wandell,  S.  H.,  and  Minnigerode,  M.,  Aaron  Burr. 

STEPHEN    F.    AUSTIN:    FOUNDER   OF   A    FRONTIER    STATE 

My  ambition  was  to  redeem  this  fine  country,  our  glorious  Texas,  and 
to  convert  it  into  a  home  for  the  unfortunate,  a  refuge  from  poverty, 
an  asylum  for  the  sufferers  from  selfish  avarice.  .  .  I  took  upon  myself 
the  task  of  getting  secure  and  valid  titles  for  their  land,  and  to  furnish 
each  emigrant  with  solid  grounds  on  which  to  build  the  hopes  of  his  family. 
— Stephen  F.  Austin. 
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Stephen  F.  Austin  was  the  founder  of  Anglo-American  Texas.  For 
seven  years  he  was  its  absolute  ruler — its  chief  executive,  law  maker, 
supreme  court,  and  military  commander.  For  another  eight  years  he  was 
its  guardian  and  director.  He  shaped  the  present  land  system  of  the 
state,  its  present  judiciary  system;  he  framed  the  first  homestead  law;  his 
interest  in  public  education  was  deep  and  active.  He  chose  for  the  highest 
educational  institution  in  his  system  a  tract  of  land  which  now  contains 
the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Capitol. — Publishers  of  Barker,  The  Life 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin. 

No  other  of  the  forty-eight  Commonwealths  composing  the  United 
States  .  .  .  owes  its  position  so  completely  to  one  man  as  Texas  does  to 
Austin.  .  .  .  Without  Austin  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Texas  would 
differ  today  from  the  Mexican  states  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. — Eugene 
C.  Barker. 

1.  The  Austins — a  pioneering  family. 

2.  Lead  mining  on  the  Virginia  and  Missouri  frontiers. 

3.  Education — Transylvania   University. 

4.  Colonization  of  Texas. 

5.  Relations  with  Mexico. 

6.  Texas  unrest — the  Fredonian  Revolt. 

7.  Mexico  restricts  Texas  privileges. 

8.  Austin's  mission  to  Mexico. 

9.  Texas  conventions  and  revolution. 

10.  Winning  independence. 

11.  Austin  as  Secretary  of  State. 

12.  Significance  of  Austin's  work. 

Special  References: 

Barker,  E.  C,  The  Life  of  Stephen  F.  Austin. 
McElroy,  R.  M.,  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West. 

Additional  Reference: 

Journal  of  Stephen  F.  Austin. 

SAM   HOUSTON:    FRONTIER   STATESMAN 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  there  emerged  from  the  West  a  new 
and  exhilarating  figure — the  gifted  young  governor  of  Tennessee.  His 
story,  even  then,  seemed  fanciful.  Scion  of  a  distinguished  family,  he  had 
left  college  to  roam  with  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  named  The  Raven, 
adopting  their  garb,  their  language,  their  life;  claiming  for  his  share  of 
the  ancestral  estate  only  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  a  rifle  which  he  carried 
into  the  wilderness.  Returning  to  fight  with  distinction  tinder  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1812,  Sam  Houston  rose  attractively  to  the  governorship  of 
politically   the  most  important   state  in  the    Union.  .   . 
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Eleven  weeks  after  this  significant  marriage  [to  Eliza  Allen]  Governor 
Houston  and  his  bride  parted.  Houston's  friends  were  dumbfounded.  A 
few  days  later  they  were  stupefied  when  the  Executive  resigned  his  office, 
changed  his  name  and  vanished  among  the  Indians  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization  in  the  Far  West.  The  reason  he  gave  for  this  act  was  that  "it 
comports  with  my  notion  of  honor." 

For  four  years  among  the  Indians  Houston  was  alternately  a  leader 
and  a  tribal  vagabond  known  by  a  name  which  translated  means  "Big 
Drink."  In  bitterness  and  heart-break  he  played  with  the  dream  of  a 
Red  Empire,  after  the  idea  of  Pontiac,  whose  strategy  Houston  knew 
thoroughly.  The  Government  was  worried  but  breathed  easier  for  a 
moment  when  the  exile  stormed  into  Texas  and  formed  a  personal  domain 
not  less  picturesque.  Sam  Houston's  powder-stained  Texas  Republic 
usurped  a  seat  at  the  roundtable  of  world  diplomacy  and  by  an  audacious 
gamble  threatened  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  New  World, 
but  in  the  end  confirmed  that  supremacy. — Publishers  of  James,  The  Raven. 

1.  Life  on  the  Virginia  frontier. 

2.  Removal  to  the  wilds   of  Tennessee. 

3.  Education — Porter  Academy;  founder  of  an  academy. 
4>.  Service  in  the  War  of  1812. 

5.  Rapid  rise  in  politics. 

a.  Prosecuting  attorney. 

b.  Member  of  Congress. 

c.  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

6.  Marriage   to   Eliza  Allen — mysterious   separation. 

7.  Exile  among  the  Indians. 

a.    Takes  an  Indian  wife. 

6.    Dream   of   an   Indian   Empire. 

8.  Removal  to  Texas. 

a.  Joins  the  revolutionists. 

b.  Commander-in-chief  of  Texas  army — wins  Texan 

independence. 

9.  President   of   Texas   Republic — aids   annexation   of   Texas   to 

United   States. 

10.  United  States  Senator  from  Texas. 

11.  Governor   of  Texas. 

a.  Opposes  secession. 

b.  Refuses  to  take  oath  of  Confederacy  and  is  deposed. 

Special  Reference: 

James,  Marquis,  The  Raven,  a  Biography  of  Sam  Houston. 

Additional  References: 

Bruce,  Henry,  Life  of  General  Houston. 
Elliott,  Sarah  B.,  Sam  Houston. 
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JOHN   C.   FREMONT:   ORGANIZER  OF  THE   FAR  WEST 

There  is  not  a  character  in  western  frontier  history  who  touched 
American  life  at  more  points  than  John  C.  Fremont. 

The  success  of  Fremont's  first  expedition  added  fuel  to  a  burning 
ambition  and  quickened  an  interest,  already  keen,  for  exploring  more 
throughly  the  world  beyond  the  Mississippi.  And  never  was  the  time  more 
appropriate  for  awakening  such  an  interest.  The  West  was  beginning  to 
be  front-page  material  and  its  influence  in  public  affairs  was  becoming 
paramount.  Prominent  and  friendly  association  with  such  a  theme  was  a 
road  to  fame,  and  Fremont  proved  adept  at  exacting  a  'maximum  amount 
of  renown  from  the  contact. — Cardinal  Goodwin. 

1.  Parentage — illegitimacy. 

2.  Youth  and  education — College  of  Charleston. 

3.  Professor  of  mathematics  on  the  "Natchez."   Refuses 

professorship  in  the  Navy. 

4.  Civil  engineer  and  surveyor. 

5.  Lieutenant  in  U.  S.  Topographical  Corps. 

a.  In  the  Cherokee  country. 

b.  On  the  western  frontier. 

6.  Marriage  to  Jessie  Benton. 

7.  Pathfinder  of  the  West.  Five  separate  expeditions. 

8.  The   Mexican   War. 

a.  Bear   Flag   Republic. 

b.  Fremont  court-martialed. 

9.  United  States  Senator  from  California. 

10.  Republican  candidate  for  president  in  1856 — nominated  in  1864. 

11.  Major-general  in  the  Civil  War. 

12.  Railroad   promoter. 

13.  Governor  of  Arizona. 

Special  Reference: 

Goodwin,  Cardinal,  John  Charles  Fremont. 

Additional  References  : 

Dellenbaugh,    F.    S.,  Fremont   and  '49;    The   Story   of   a  Remarkable 
Career   and   Its    Relations    to    the    Exploration   and   Development 
of  Our   Western  Territory,  Especially  California. 
Nevins,  Allan,  Fremont,  the    West's  Greatest  Adventurer. 

C.    Law  and  Order  on  the  Frontier 

wild  bill   hickok:  chivalric  knight  of  the  plains 

The  last  chapter  is  ended  and  Hickok  is  in  eternity.  Truly,  life  is  a 
dream  filled  with  exciting  shadows.  As  soldier,  scout,  marshal,  sheriff 
and  private   citizen,  his   qualities   enabled  him  always,   by   rapid  execution 
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and   extraordinary  fearlessness,   to   defeat   and  destroy   his   enemies,  even 
when  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly  against  him. — Yankton  Daily. 

1.  Youth  and  training  in  Illinois. 

2.  Plays  minor  role  in  Kansas  Border  Wars. 

3.  Stage  driver  to  Santa  Fe. 

4.  Indian  fighting. 

5.  Services  in  the  Civil  War.  Spy  and  scout  for  the  Union  armies. 

6.  Government  scout. 

a.    Indian  expeditions. 

6.    With  General  Custer. 

c.    Guide  for  Vice-President  Wilson. 

7.  Frontier  officer. 

8.  Marvelous  exploits  as  a  fearless  gunfighter. 

Special  Reference: 

Eisele,  W.  E.,  The  Real  Wild  Bill  Hickok. 

A  dditional  Reference  : 

Wilstach,  F.  J.,  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  the  Prince  of  Pistoleers. 

WYATT   EARP:    FRONTIER   MARSHAL 

If  one  man  is  to  be  chosen  as  the  single  outstanding  representative  of 
his  type  and  times,  no  other  choice  than  Wyatt  Earp  is  possible.  On  the 
buffalo  range,  in  the  boom  cow  towns  at  the  end-of-steel,  in  Dodge  City, 
Deadwood,  and  Tombstone,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  altered  the 
course  of  Western  history  by  his  domination  over  men  and  events.  Fearless, 
quick  on  the  draw,  a  dead  shot  with  the  six-gun,  Wyatt  Earp,  famous 
frontier  peace  officer,  was  feared  and  respected  by  the  bad  men  of  the 
toughest  mining  camps  and  cow  towns  in  the  old  Southwest. — Publishers 
of  Lake,  Wyatt  Earp. 

Wyatt  Earp  was  a  man  of  action.  He  was  born,  reared,  and  lived 
in  an  environment  which  held  words  and  theories  of  small  account,  in 
which  sheer  survival  often,  and  eminence  invariably,  might  be  achieved 
through  deeds  alone.  Withal,  Wyatt  Earp  was  a  thinking  man,  whose 
mental  processes  were  as  quick,  as  direct,  as  unflustered  by  circumstance 
and  as  effective  as  the  actions  they  inspired. — Stuart  N.  Lake. 

1.  Youth  and  training  in  Iowa. 

2.  Desire  for  army  career  frustrated. 

3.  A  covered  wagon  ride  to  California. 

4.  Coach   driving   and   surveying. 

5.  Deputy  marshal  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Marshal  of  Dodge  City. 

7.  Sheriff  of  Cochise  County. 

8.  Gold  rush  days. 

9.  Famous  encounters  with  desperadoes. 
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Special  Reference: 

Lake,  S.  N.,  Wyatt  Earp,  Frontier  Marshal. 

THOMAS   H.  RYNNING:   COWBOY-SOLDIER 

While  Captain  Tom  Rynning,  the  tall  man  of  "Gun  Notches,"  has  not 
yet  attained  his  deserts  as  a  national  household  word,  this  book  [Gun 
Notches]  should  go  far  toward  putting  him  in  his  high  place,  He  was  a 
cowboy,  a  soldier,  an  Indian  fighter,  an  officer  in  the  Rough  Riders,  a 
captain  of  Rangers,  and  a  penitentiary  warden.  He  did  perilous  things 
fearlessly  in  wild  scenes  and  helped  to  bring  peace  and  order  to  lawless 
realms  of  vast  extent  where,  he  says,  "We  just  about  liad  to  make  the 
law  as  we  went  along." — Rupert  Hughes. 

I've  been  under  all  kinds  of  fire — rushing  trenches  through  artillery 
barrages,  in  Indian  skirmishes  so  hot  I've  had  my  gun  shot  out  of  my 
hand,  hell-roaring  ranger  battles  with  border  outlaws,  or  just  plain  two- 
men  duels  with  outlaws.  .  .  I  guess  nature  never  aimed  for  me  to  live  the 
soft  life.  I've  been  cowboy,  cavalryman,  packer,  border  Ranger.  .  .  As 
a  kid  my  hankering  for  the  untamed  places  was  a  regular  passion;  was 
in  my  blood,  I  guess,  from  those  fierce  Norse  sea-rovers  behind  me. 
Thomas  H.  Rynning. 

1.  Boyhood  in   Wisconsin. 

2.  Carpenter  in  Chicago. 

3.  Cowboy  in  Texas. 

a.  Riding  the  range. 

b.  The   round-ups. 

c.  The  long  drives. 

d.  The  fight  in  Dodge  City. 

4.  United  States  cavalryman. 

a.  Indian   fighting. 

b.  "Packing    supplies." 

c.  Army  life  at  a  frontier  outpost. 

5.  Columbian  Guard  at  the  World's  Fair. 

6.  "Arizona   Rough   Riders." 

7.  The   Arizona   Rangers   preserve   order. 

8.  Warden  at  the  Arizona  penitentiary. 

Special  Reference: 

Rynning,  Thomas  H.,  Gun  Notches,  the  Life  Story  of  a 
Cowboy-Soldier. 

NAPOLEON    A.    JENNINGS:    TEXAS    RANGER 

Down  in  the  brush  country  between  the  Nueces  River  and  the  Rio 
Bravo  the  tradition  of  McNelly's  [Texas]  Rangers  is  a  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  people  think  that  McNelly  won  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto!  From  what  men  who  knew  him  say,  McNelly  was  "hard." 
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He  made  many  a  meal  of  nothing  but  mesquite  beans.  He  slept  many  a 
night  with  nothing  but  a  saddle  blanket  to  protect  him  against  mud  and 
cold  rain.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  praised  a  man  under  him.  If  a  man  could 
not  stand  the  gaff,  was  unfit  to  keep  the  pace,  did  not  live  up  to  the  code, 
then  he  was  discharged,  usually  "dishonorably."  McNelly  had  little  patience 
with  failure  to  get  an  outlaw  because  of  caution.  At  the  same  time  he  saw 
little  use  of  risking  a  good  ranger's  life  to  arrest  a  moronic  bad  man — 
and  a  majority  of  the  bad  men  were  mental  as  well  as  moral  degenerates — 
only  to  see  him  later  released  by  an  intimidated  jury.  There  was  a  way. 
"Take  no  chances,"  he  once  said  to  Sergeant  Armstrong.  "Chance"  was 
sometimes  a  synonym  for  "prisoner." — J.  Frank  Dobie. 

1.  Youth  and  early  training  in  New  Hampshire. 

2.  Life  in  Texas. 

a.  Customs  of  the  cattlemen. 

b.  Quartermaster's  clerk. 

c.  Surveying. 

d.  The  Mexican  Revolutionists. 

3.  Member  of  McNelly's  Texas  Rangers. 

a.  A  Texas  desperado. 

b.  The  Vigilance  Committee. 

c.  The  Mexican  invasion. 

d.  The  King  Fisher  Band. 

e.  Dangerous    service. 
/.  Sutton-Taylor   feud. 

g.    Capturing  Texas'  worst  bad  man. 

4.  Importance  of  the  Rangers  in  preserving  peace  and  order. 

5.  Jennings'  later  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 

Special  Reference: 

Jennings,  N.  A.,  A  Texas  Ranger. 

Additional  Reference: 

Gillett,  James  B.,  Six  Years  with  the  Texas  Rangers. 

FRANK    M.    CANTON!   FRONTIER   PEACE    OFFICER 

In  the  picturesque  drama  of  settling  and  developing  the  Great  West  the 
frontier  peace  officer  has  played  a  leading  part.  Often  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man,  he  stood  as  the  representative  of  law  and  order  in  a  region  where 
many  people  cared  little  for  either.  Practically,  he  stood  all  too  often 
alone  at  his  post  of  duty,  a  solitary  sentinel  whose  efficiency  and  even 
life  itself  must  depend  upon  his  own  personal  resources  of  cool  determina- 
tion and  quickness  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms. 

With  the  death  of  General  Frank  M.  Canton,  in  1927,  passed  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  efficient  of  the  veteran  peace  officers  of  the 
American  frontier.  For  more   than  fifty  years   Canton  served  society  as 
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Texas  Ranger,  United  States  Deputy  Marshal,  livestock  inspector,  sheriff, 
and  secret  service  man.  His  trail  stretched  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  his  colorful  life  was  one  long  adventure. — Edward 
Everett  Dale. 

1.  Boyhood  in  Texas. 

2.  Cow  punching. 

3.  A   Texas   Ranger. 

4.  Indians  and  cattle  thieves. 

5.  United  States  marshal — the  case  of  Sam  and  Beaver. 

6.  Sheriff  and  the  Johnson  County  War. 

7.  The  Dalton   Gang — Oklahoma   outlaws. 

8.  Klondike  and  the  gold  rush. 

9.  Oklahoma  again. 

a.  Secret  Service. 

b.  Adjutant  general. 

c.  Curbing  Indians  and  suppressing  riots. 

Special  Reference: 

Canton,  Frank  M.,  Frontier  Trails. 

SOME    WESTERN    BAD    MEN 

Just  before  1800,  and  lasting  till  1835,  were  the  Outlaw  Years  of 
American  history  when  lawlessness  developed  a  law  of  its  own  and  planned 
an  outlaw  empire.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  "outlaw  empire"  in  1835, 
the  scene  shifted;  the  frontier  advanced;  outlaw  violence  changed  its 
forms;  but  it  never  afterward  reached  the  terrible  and  magnificent  range 
of  "The   Outlaw   Years." — Publishers  of  Coates,   The   Outlaw   Years. 

1.  The  Terrible   Harpes. 

2.  Joseph  T.  Hare,  a  Desperate  Man. 

3.  Samuel  Mason,  Craven  Highwayman. 

4.  John  A.  Murrel  of  "Genteel  Manners." 

5.  The  dissolution  of  the  "Outlaw  Empire." 

Special  Reference: 

Coates,  R.   M.,   The   Outlaw   Years. 

Additional  References : 

Hough,  Emerson,  The  Story  of  the   Outlaw. 
Rothert,  O.  A.,  The  Outlaws  of  the  Cave-in-Rock. 


CHAPTER    III 


TRANS-APPALACHIA 


While  it  is  true  that  the  westward  movement  began  almost  with 
the  planting  of  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown,  it  made  little 
headway  for  almost  a  century.  And  so  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  found  most  of  the  English  in  America  within  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  the  American  frontiersmen  began  to  push  up 
into  the  piedmont  region.  During  this  half  century  also  new 
racial  stock,  German  and  Scotch-Irish,  began  to  arrive  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  These  groups  settled  in  the  inland  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  and  marked  the  first 
great  westward  thrust  of  the  American  frontier. 

The  American  backwoodsmen  who  had  surged  up,  wave  after 
wave,  were  now  ready  with  a  little  aggressive  leadership  to  break 
over  the  mountain  barrier  and  flood  the  country  beyond.  This 
leadership  was  found  in  the  men  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
who  desired  to  secure  control  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
West.  The  organization  of  the  Ohio  Company,  the  Loyal  Land 
Company,  and  the  Transylvania  Company  paved  the  way  for  such 
bold  and  intrepid  explorers  as  Christopher  Gist,  Daniel  Boone, 
Thomas  Walker,  and  others  to  cross  the  mountains  and  seek 
suitable  lands  for  settlement. 

The  first  large  migration  into  the  trans-Appalachian  region 
did  not  come,  however,  until  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  The 
British  government,  with  its  Proclamation  Line  of  1763,  attempted 
to  stay  the  tide  of  migration  at  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  While 
the  policy  of  1763  did  not  wholly  stop  the  westward  movement,  it 
did  slow  it  up.  The  winning  of  independence  immediately  opened 
the  floodgates,  and  soon  new  states  were  being  carved  out  of  the 
wilderness  by  frontiersmen,  who  crowded  the  Wilderness  Road 
and  other  paths  marked  out  by  the  hunters  and  trappers. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Exploration  and  Settlement 
Unknown  and  unnamed  hunters  and  Indian  traders  had  from  time   to 
time    pushed    some    little    way    into    the    wilderness;    and    they    had    been 
followed   by   others   of  whom   we   do    indeed   know   their  names,   but   little 
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more.  .  .  But  their  accounts  excited  no  more  than  a  passing  interest; 
they  came  and  went  without  comment,  as  lonely  stragglers  had  come  and 
gone  for  nearly  a  century.  The  backwoods  civilization  crept  slowly  west- 
ward without  being  influenced  by  their  explorations.  Finally,  however, 
among  these  hunters  one  arose  whose  wanderings  were  to  bear  fruit,  who 
was  destined  to  lead  through  the  wilderness  the  first  body  of  settlers  that 
ever  established  a  community  in  the  far  West,  completely  cut  off  from 
the  seaboard  colonies.   This  was  Daniel  Boone. — Theodore   Roosevelt. 

1.  The  mountain  barrier. 

2.  The  red  men  at  home. 

3.  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Long  Hunters. 

4.  First  settlements  beyond  the  mountains. 

5.  Trans-Appalachia  in  the  Revolution. 

6.  The  great  migration. 

7.  The  Indian  menace. 

8.  Land  speculation  and  foreign  intrigue. 

9.  The  struggle  for  the  Mississippi. 
10.  The  men  of  the  "Western  Waters." 

Special  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  The  Winning  of  the  West. 
Skinner,  C.  L.,  Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest. 

Additional  References : 

Gilmore,  J.  R.,  John  Sevier  as  a  Commonwealth  Builder. 
Henderson,  Archibald,  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest. 
Williams,  S.  C,  The  Lost  State  of  Franklin. 

The  Old  Southwest 

The  first  settlers  who  came  west  of  the  Appalachians  had  a  new  world 
to  build.  They  were  confronted  by  a  virgin  wilderness  in  which  the  first 
essentials  of  civilization  did  not  exist.  To  fulfil  their  varied  desires,  which 
ranged  from  the  simplest  necessities  of  life  to  complicated  cultural  ambi- 
tions, the  new  inhabitants  had  to  meet  and  conquer  their  strange  environ- 
ment. The  ways  in  which  these  problems  were  met  made  the  life  of  the 
West  distinctive  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  ultimately  pro- 
duced an  indelible  impression  upon  the  life  of  the  nation. — Robert  E. 
Reeoel. 

1.  The  trader   and   trapper. 

2.  Lonely  pioneers. 

3.  Boonesborough  and   Nashborough. 

4.  Contrasts  of  settlement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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5.  Political  organization. 

6.  The  State  of  Franklin. 

7.  iNew  states:  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Special  References: 

Same  as  for  preceding  subject. 

A dditional  References : 

Same  as  for  preceding  subject. 

The  Old  Northwest 

The  Old  Northwest  is  a  name  which  tells  of  the  vestiges  which  the 
march  of  settlement  across  the  American  continent  has  left  upon  it.  .  . 
In  important  historic  ideals — in  the  process  of  expansion,  in  the  persis- 
tence of  agricultural  interests,  in  impulsiveness,  in  imperialistic  ways  of 
looking  at  American  destiny,  in  hero-worship,  in  the  newness  of  its  present 
social  structure — the  Old  Northwest  has  much  in  common  with  the  South 
and  the  Far  West.  Behind  her  is  the  old  pioneer  past  of  simple  democratic 
conditions,  and  freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  men. — Frederick  Jackson 
Turner. 

1.  Conflict  of  French  and  English. 

2.  Fur  traders  and  trappers. 

3.  Conquest  of  the  Northwest  by  George  Rogers  Clark. 

4.  Organized  and  supervised  settlement. 

5.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

6.  Mad  Anthony  conquers  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers. 

7.  Territorial  organization. 

8.  Statehood. 

Special  References : 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 
Ogg,  F.  A.,  The  Old  Northwest. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 

Additional  References: 

Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  The  Old  Northwest. 

McCarty,  D.  L.,  The  Territorial  Governors  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

The  Great  Purchase 

The  territory  which  the  United  States  had  acquired  by  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  sufficiently  vast  and  vague  to  stagger  the  imagination  of 
most  men.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  had  ever  been  visited  by  white  men, 
and  rumors  as  to  its  characteristics  were  wild  and  undependable.  Even 
its  exact  boundaries  were  unknown.  For  the  time  being  it  seemed  a  white 
elephant  to  the  young  and  struggling  republic. — R.  E.  Riegel. 
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With  that  purchase  the  fundamental  spirit — opportunism,  energy,  ex- 
pansion, conscious  virtue  and  conscious  strength — of  the  frontier  became 
a  fundamental  influence  on  the  national  government;  and  thereafter,  until 
the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War  ushered  in  a  new  era,  Washington 
was  in  the  shadow  of  the  West. — E.  D.  Branch. 

1.  The  West  demands  freedom  of  navigation  on  the   Mississippi. 

2.  Western  discontent. 

3.  Spanish  intrigues. 

4.  Napoleon  acquires  Louisiana. 

5.  Jefferson's  diplomacy. 

6.  The   Purchase — its  significance   to  the  westward   movement. 

Special  Reference: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 

Additional  References: 

Hosmer,  J.  K.,  The  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Ogg,  F.  A.,  The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi. 


CHAPTER    IV 

SANTA  FE  AND  TEXAS 

The  acquisition  of  the  southwest  region  during  the  1840's  added 
new  factors  to  the  American  westward  movement.  It  brought  into 
conflict  two  different  civilizations,  the  English  and  Spanish.  The 
two  had  come  in  contact  in  the  Gulf  coast  region  prior  to  this, 
but  it  was  in  Texas  that  they  entered  into  a  violent  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

There  were  two  points  at  which  this  contact  was  made.  At 
Santa  Fe,  long  an  outpost  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire  and  for 
many  years  a  center  of  Spanish  trade,  American  citizens,  looking 
for  romance  and  profit,  came  into  contact  with  the  Spanish  influ- 
ences as  they  engaged  in  the  lucrative  overland  trade  with  St. 
Louis.  And  in  Texas  Americans,  looking  for  new  lands  to  satiate 
their  hunger,  settled  and  began  the  building  of  a  new  English- 
speaking  commonwealth  amidst  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

While  the  Americans  won  in  this  contest  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  their  control  over  Santa  Fe,  Texas,  and  the  entire 
Southwest,  the  Spanish  influences  remained  and  today  one  finds 
the  region  a  meeting  ground  of  the  two  civilizations.  Since  these 
conditions  prevailed  nowhere  else  along  the  American  frontier, 
to  the  same  degree  at  least,  the  Santa  Fe-Texas  region  may  be 
studied  as  a  separate  and  distinct  regional  American  frontier. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail 

The  trail  to  Santa  Fe  was  the  first  of  the  great  beaten  tracks  which 
joined  the  American  East  and  West.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
parts  of  it  were  trodden  by  adventurers,  and  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  were 
pushing  into  the  unknown  northwest,  the  magic  city  of  Santa  Fe  was 
already  a  goal — though  an  officially  forbidden  one — for  French  and 
American  traders.  Hither  came  Captain  Pike  of  Pike's  Peak  fame.  Early 
trappers  like  Jedediah  Smith  went  this  way,  and  traders  found  a  rich 
market  for  American  goods  which  blossomed  with  Mexican  independence 
into  an  annual  traffic.  These  Yankee  merchants  dared  deserts  and  mur- 
derous Indians  and  Spanish  prisons.  Great  scouts  like  Kit  Carson  and 
Fitzpatrick  also  followed  the  trail,  and  ladies  ventured  upon  it.  The  civili- 
zation of  Santa  Fe  with  its  blended  Indian  and  Spanish  strains,  with  its 
music,  banquets  and  flirtatious  senoritas  startled   the  Puritans  from   Ten- 
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nessee  and  Missouri.  Yet  even  more  exciting  is  the  tale  of  how  the  trail 
was  the  path  of  the  American  army  to  California  in  1846,  thus  bringing 
the  Far  West  into  the  Union,  and  how  two  railroads  fought  for  Raton 
Pass  and  the  right  to  hold  the  iron  trail  which  now  links  East  and  South- 
west.— Publishers  of  Duffus,  The  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

1.  The  trail  makers. 

2.  The  "Jump-off" — on  the  march. 

3.  The    prairie    ports. 

4.  Commerce  on  the  prairies. 

5.  The   Indian  marauders. 

6.  Guides  and  government  protection. 

7.  The  path   of  empire. 

8.  After   the   conquest. 

Special  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 
Duffus,  R.  L.,  The  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 

Robinson,  J.  S.,  A  Journal  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition  Under  Colonel 
Doniphan. 

Additional  References: 

Gregg,  Josiah,  The  Commerce  of  the  Prairies. 
Inman,  H.,  The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Pilgrims  of  the  Santa  Fe 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail!  To  many,  that  means  only  the  old  covered  wagon 
route  between  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  with  traders  fighting  their  way 
through  hostile  Indians.  Actually,  it  embraces  much  more  than  that.  The 
Spanish  conquerors  swung  up  from  Mexico;  the  French  marched  westward 
from  New  Orleans.  But  these  were  but  the  beginning.  There  came  the 
American  caravans;  the  army  patrols;  the  Mormons;  Kearney's  spectacular 
army  in  the  Mexican  war;  the  frantic  Forty-niners  who  rushed  westward 
in  the  gold  stampede;  and  then  the  railroad.  High  adventure  led  many  to 
Santa  Fe;  gold  was  the  lure  of  others;  many  were  torchbearers  carrying 
the  Holy  Cross.  Whatever  their  mission  their  story  is  one  of  absorbing 
interest. — Publishers  of  Laut,  Pilgrims  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

1.  Pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

2.  The  conquerors  search  for  gold. 

3.  Coronado's  pilgrimage  of   Holy   Faith. 

4.  The  French  caravan. 

5.  The  Red  Men  interpose. 

6.  The  Mormon  Holy  Trek. 

7.  Trader  caravans. 
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8.  The  American  army  marches. 

9.  Migrations  on  the  Holy  Trail. 
10.    Steel  rails  along  the  trail. 

Special  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 

Laut,  Agnes  C,  Pilgrims  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 

A  dditional  References : 

Gregg,  Josiah,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies. 
Roberts,  B.  H.,  The  Mormon  Batallion. 

Gentlemen-on-Horseback 

Caballero!  Caballero!  In  that  single  Spanish  word — Gentleman!  there 
was  all  the  history  of  their  people.  It  implied  pride  of  race,  aristocratic 
recognition,  innate  courtesy,  and  punctilious  formality.  As  the  oldest 
European  title  in  the  Americas  it  merited  respect.  More  than  four  hundred 
years  ago  Cort4s  brought  it  to  North  America  when  he  unloaded  the  first 
horses  at  Vera  Cruz.  Caballeros  were  horsemen,  those  who  rode  caballos. 
But  because  the  luxury  of  a  horse  was  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  means,  Caballero  took  on  the  meaning  of  Gentleman-on-Horse- 
back. — Ruth  L.  Barkee. 

1.  Gentlemen-on-Horseback. 

2.  Where  Americans  are  "Anglos." 

3.  Old  castles  in  new  Spain. 

4.  Spanish   sanctuaries. 

5.  Plays  of  passion,  love,  and  war. 

6.  Customs  of  the  country. 

7.  Wooden  saints. 

8.  Lost  treasures. 

Special  Reference: 

Barker,  Ruth  L.,  Caballeros. 

Seekers  After  Buried  Treasures 

Mines  of  silver  and  gold,  the  wealth  of  a  universe  floats  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader,  as  the  prospectors  for  the  past  four  hundred  years, 
beginning  with  Coronado,  and  extending  to  the  present  time,  have  searched 
for  these  mines  of  fabulous  wealth.  What  the  Golden  Fleece  was  to  the 
Greeks  or  what  El  Dorado — the  Gilded  Man — has  been  to  South  America, 
these  lost  mines  have  been  to  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  once 
owned  by  Spain.  The  story  of  these  mines  is  a  cycle  made  up  of  a  thousand 
cantos  that  have  for  hundreds  of  years  been  recited  with  cumulative  effect 
in  the  camps,  households,  and  offices  of  the  Southwest,  housed  mechanics, 
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preachers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  earth-treading  farmers  and  home~ 
staying  women,  as  well  as  roaming  cowboys,  rangers,  outlaws  and  miners, 
have  told  these  stories  and  believed  them.  They  are  stories  of  yesterday  as 
obsolete  as  the  claiming  of  continents  by  priority  of  flag  hoisting;  they 
are  stories  of  today  as  realistic  as  the  salt  of  the  earth;  they  are  also 
stories  of  tomorrow  as  fantastic  and  romantic  as  the  hopes  of  man. 
— Publishers  of  Dobie,  Coronado's  Children. 

1.  Myths  of  lost  mines. 

2.  The  lost  San  Saba  mine. 

3.  Hidden  war  treasure. 

4.  Post    hole    banking. 

5.  The  Lost  Nigger  mine. 

6.  Nuggets  hidden  in   the   sand. 

7.  Josh's  lucky  find. 

8.  Moro's  gold. 

9.  Lafitte  and  pirate  booty. 

Special  Reference: 

Dobie,  J.  F.,  Coronado's  Children. 

Additional  Reference: 

Saxon,  Lyle,  Lafitte  the  Pirate. 

The  Annexation  of  Texas 

It  was  wiser  policy  to  annex  Texas,  and  accept  the  issue  of  immediate 
war  with  Mexico,  than  to  leave  Texas  in  nominal  independence  to  involve 
us  probably  in  ultimate  war  with  England.  The  entire  history  of  subsequent 
events  has  vindicated  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  statesmanship  with 
which  the  Democratic  party  dealt  with  this  question  in  1844- — James  G. 
Blaine. 

1.  The  colonization  of  Texas. 

2.  Efforts  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  Texas. 

3.  Texas   Revolution   and  independence. 

4.  Efforts  to  annex  by  treaty. 

5.  The    reannexation    campaign. 

6.  Annexation  by  joint  resolution. 

7.  Admission  to  the   Union. 

Special  References  : 

Bolton,   H.   E.,   The  Spanish  Borderlands. 
McElroy,  R.  M.,  The   Winning  of  the  Far  West. 
Smith,  J.  H.,  The  Annexation  of  Texas. 

Additional  References: 

Garrison,  G.  P.,  Texas,  a  Contest  of  Civilizations. 
Stephenson,  N.  W.,  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE  FAR  WEST 


As  the  insatiable  pioneers  moved  westward  in  search  of  more 
lands  to  settle,  they  came  to  the  border  of  the  great  plains  stretch- 
ing westward  from  the  big  bend  of  the  Missouri  River.  Here  for 
a  time  the  westward  trek  was  halted.  Explorers,  especially  Major 
Long,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States  government,  brought 
back  word  that  the  region  was  unsuited  to  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion. Treeless,  arid,  and  windswept,  the  region  became  known  as 
the  Great  American  Desert.  The  myth  of  the  Great  American 
Desert  caused  the  pioneers  to  fill  to  overflowing  the  Missouri  fron- 
tier. The  adventuresome  element  could  not  long  be  held  back,  how- 
ever, and  the  bolder  spirits  began  to  trek  to  the  Far  West  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  opening  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Oregon,  the  establishment  of  the  Mormon  state,  and  the 
Mexican  session  gave  to  the  United  States  in  the  1840's  its  Pacific 
coast  frontier. 

Subjects  for  Study 
The  Oregon  Trail 

The  Oregon  Trail  has  a  unique  place  in  American  history.  It  was  the 
longest  trail;  the  paths  by  which  the  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  States 
crossed  the  mountains  into  the  plains  and  Ohio  were  short  stretches  by 
comparison.  It  traversed  regions  where  often  no  game  could  be  found; 
and  it  presented,  over  many  miles  of  its  length,  great  natural  difficulties — 
deep  rivers,  high  ranges,  and  arid  wastes  upon  which  the  midsummer  sun 
poured  blinding  heat  as  the  strong  winds  swept  them  with  clouds  of  choking 
dust;  while  the  eastern  trails  wound  through  a  well-watered,  a  timbered, 
and  a  grass-carpeted  country  where  game  abounded.  Among  western  trails 
it  stands  out  as  primarily  the  trail  of  the  home-seeker ;  and  among  all 
trails  as  the  one  by  which  were  wrought  the  greatest  political  consequences. 
— W.  J.  Ghent. 

1.  The  path-breakers. 

2.  Missionaries  lead  the  way. 

3.  The  first  caravans. 

4.  The  great  migration. 

5.  With  wagons  to  the  Pacific. 

6.  Stage  coach  era. 

7.  Decline  of  the  trail. 
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Special  References : 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 

Ghent,  W.  J.,  The  Road  to  Oregon. 

Johnson,  Overton,  and  Winter,  W.  H.,  Route  Across  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 
Paxson,  F.  L.,  The  Last  American  Frontier. 

Additional  References : 

Bell,  J.  C,  Opening  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific. 
Grinnell,  G.  B.,  Trails  of  the  Pathfinders. 
Parkman,  Francis,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

The  Acquisition  of  Oregon 

Our  title  to  the  country  of  Oregon  is  "clear  and  unquestionable"  and 
already  are  our  people  preparing  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it 
with  their  wives  and  children.  .  .  The  world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs 
of  the  industries  of  the  immigrants.  To  us  belongs  the  duty  of  protecting 
them  adequately  wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil. — James  K.  Polk. 

1.  Captain  Gray  and  the  Columbia  River. 

2.  Explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

3.  John  Jacob  Astor  and  the  fur  trade. 

4.  Competition  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

5.  Russia's  claim  extinguished. 

6.  Joint  occupation  with  England. 

7.  A  road  is  opened. 

8.  Missionaries — Jason   Lee,   Marcus   Whitman. 

9.  "Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight." 
10.  The  Oregon  settlement. 

Special  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 

Johnson,  Overton,  and  Winter,  W.  H.,  Route  Across  the  Rocky 

Mountains.  j 

McElroy,  R.  M.,  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West. 
Paxson,  F.  L.,  The  Last  American  Frontier. 
Skinner,  C.  L.,  Adventures  in  Oregon. 

Additional  References: 

Fuller,  G.  W.,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Schafer,  Joseph,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Outpost  of  an  Empire 

It  was  the  needs  of  this  Pacific  Coast  frontier  that  called  forth  from 
comparative  obscurity  Juan  Baptista  de  Anza.  The  posts  established  in 
New  California  were  symbols  of  possession,  but  they  were  little  more. 
Isolated,   and   ill   supported  from   a   distant   sea   base,    the   new   province 
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needed  overland  communication  with  the  settled  mainland  of  Mexico,  and 
a  stronger  colony  to  hold  the  threatened  land.  Anza  responded  to  the  call. 
The  genius  and  devotion  with  which  he  served  his  country  in  this  time 
of  need  made  him  a  distinguished  figure.  His  performance  of  the  stren- 
uous tasks  to  which  he  was  assigned  revealed  him  in  his  true  proportions — 
a  man  of  heroic  qualities,  tough  as  oak,  and  silent  as  the  desert  from  which 
he  sprang. — Herbert  Eugene  Bolton. 

There  is  a  refreshing  gusto,  humor  of  a  graphic  kind,  masculine  grasp 
of  subject-matter  and  plan — qualities  that  match  well  the  epic,  out-of-door, 
marching  character  of  the  material  brought  together  in  this  classic  of 
Southwestern  exploration  and  colonization. — Publishers  of  Bolton,  Outpost 
of  Empire. 

1.  The  limits  of  the  empire. 

2.  Expansion   of   frontiers. 

3.  Transportation   needs. 

4.  Protection  from  enemies. 

5.  Crossing   the   Sierras. 

6.  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate. 

7.  Founding  of  San  Francisco. 

Special  Reference: 

Bolton,  H.  E.,  Outpost  of  Empire. 

Additional  References : 

Bolton,  H.  E.,  The  Spanish  Borderlands. 
Chapman,  C.  E.,  Founding  of  Spanish  California. 
Richman,  I.  B.,  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Session 
The  government  of  California  is  now  but  nominally  dependent  on 
Mexico,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  her  authority  will  ever  be 
reinstated.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  President 
that  you  shall  use  your  best  efforts  to  obtain  a  Session  of  that  Province 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Could  you  accomplish  this  object,  you 
would  render  immense  service  to  your  country  and  establish  an  enviable 
reputation  for  yourself.  Money  would  be  no  object  when  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  acquisition. — James  Buchanan. 

1.  Manifest  destiny  and  westward  expansion. 

2.  Efforts  to  purchase  California  and  New  Mexico. 

3.  The  War  with  Mexico. 

a.  Kearny's  expedition. 

b.  Fremont  and  the  Bear  Flag  Republic. 

c.  The  territory  purchased. 

4.  California   and   the   gold   rush. 

5.  Governments   organized. 
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McElroy,  R.  M.,  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 

Robinson,  J.  S.,  A  Journal  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition  Under  Colonel 
Doniphan. 

Additional  References: 

Garrison,  G.   P.,   Westward  Extension. 
Stephenson,  N.  W.,   Texas  and  the  Mexican  War. 

The  Mormon  Kingdom 

The  story  of  the  Mormons  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  great 
drama,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  stories  of  that  stature  in  our  past.  With 
that  fatal  inevitability  which  constitutes  tragedy,  the  elements  of  Mormon 
philosophy  and  economics  were,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States 
of  the  period,  sure  to  produce  opposition  and  persecution.  And  the  Mor- 
mons could  no  more  have  changed  these  elements  of  their  philosophy  and 
economics  than  they  could  have  changed  the  color  of  their  eyes.  Their 
struggle  was  not,  as  their  contemporaries  tried  to  make  out,  a  simple 
conflict  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a  more  intricate  clash  of  personalities 
and  ambitions. — M.  R.  Werner. 

1.  Joseph  Smith  and  the  revealed  word. 

2.  The  church  organized. 

3.  Missouri  and  conflict. 

4.  Illinois   and   the  Mormon  power. 

5.  The  exodus  under  Brigham  Young. 

6.  Salt  Lake  and  a  new  home. 

7.  The   State   of   Deseret. 

8.  Utah. 

Special  References : 

Branch,  E.  D.,   Westward. 

Quaife,  M.  M.,  The  Kingdom  of  St.  James. 

Additional  References: 

La  Rue,  W.  E.,  The  Foundations  of  Mormonism. 
Linn,  W.  A.,  The  Story  of  the  Mormons. 
Werner,   M.   R.,  Brigham   Young. 
Young,  L.   E.,   The  Founding  of   Utah. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  MINING  FRONTIER 

The  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  by  James  W.  Marshall 
in  1847  was  an  important  event  in  the  development  of  the  West. 
News  of  the  discovery  soon  leaked  out  and  a  "delirium  seized  upon 
the  community."  Farmers  left  their  plows,  merchants  their  shops, 
and  preachers  their  pulpits ;  all  went  to  the  gold  fields  and  began 
to  dig  for  the  precious  yellow  dirt.  From  near  and  far  they  came, 
on  foot,  by  pack  horse,  wagon,  boat — in  fact,  by  any  means  of 
conveyance  available.  The  news  spread  to  the  eastern  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  from  North  and  South  new  argonauts  went  in  search 
of  the  precious  metal.  In  a  very  short  time  California  had  sufficient 
population  for  statehood. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  had  prepared  people  for 
similar  finds  in  other  parts  of  the  great  West.  Prospectors  scoured 
the  surrounding  territory  with  hopes  of  finding  new  diggings. 
Stories  of  such  success  arose  repeatedly  all  during  the  fifties  and 
sixties  and  kept  the  interest  at  high  pitch.  The  Pike's  Peak  dis- 
covery led  to  a  rush  to  that  region,  and  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust" 
became  the  watchword  of  thousands.  From  this  region  the  miners 
spread  to  the  surrounding  territories,  and  before  two  decades  had 
elapsed  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  had  been  partially  settled 
and  was  ready   for  political  organization. 

Subjects  for  Study 
The  Forty-Niners 

No  earlier  Cause  ever  called  together  in  the  New  World  such  a  strange 
medley  of  men,  so  curious  a  mass  as  this  Golden  Army.  There  they  lie  amid 
their  fading  fires  of  prairie  grass,  of  tepee  poles,  of  Cottonwood  stumps, 
of  chokecherry  wood,  of  sagebrush,  of  greasewood — rich  men,  poor  men, 
beggarmen,  thieves;  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  preachers, 
workmen;  Republicans,  Whigs,  Federalists,  Abolitionists;  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Transcendentalists,  Campbellites,  Hitlerites,  Presbyterians,  Mor- 
mons; white  men,  black  men,  yellow  men;  Germans,  Russians,  Poles, 
Chileans,  Swiss,  Spaniards ;  sailors,  steamboat  men,  lumbermen,  gamblers; 
the  lame,  squint-eyed,  pockmarked,  one-armed;  the  bearded,  the  beardless, 
the  mustachioed,  side-whiskered,  and  goateed;  singing,  cursing,  weeping, 
and  laughing,  in  their  sleep;  squaws  in  royal  blankets,  prostitutes  in  silk, 
brave   women   in   knickerbockers    that   reach   to    the   shoe-tops,   covered   by 
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knee-length  skirts  of  similar  material;  the  witty,  nitwits,  and  witless; 
pet  cats,  kittens,  canaries,  dogs,  coons;  cherished  accordians,  melodeons, 
flutes,  fiddles,  banjos;  fortune-tellers,  phrenologists,  mesmerists,  harlots, 
card  sharks,  ventriloquists,  and  evangelists  from  almost  every  state,  nation, 
county,  duchy,  bishopric,  island,  peninsula,  bay,  and  isthmus  in  all  the 
world — dreaming  of  gold. — Archer  B.   Huxbert. 

1.  Gold  discovered! 

2.  The  golden  army  on  the  trail. 

3.  Routes  of  the  Argonauts. 

a.  Across  the  plains. 

b.  By  way  of   Panama. 

c.  By  boat  around  Cape  Horn. 

4.  Hardships  of  the  journey. 

5.  The  diggings. 

6.  Disorder  and  the  Vigilantes. 

7.  Statehood  for  California. 

Special  References : 

Hulbert,  A.  B.,  Forty-Niners. 

Ware,  J.  E.,  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  California. 

White,  S.  E.,  The  Forty-Niners. 

Additional  References: 

Howe,  O.  T.,  Argonauts  of  '49. 
Taylor,  B.,  Eldorado. 

"Pike's  Peak  or  Bust" 

No  single  movement  had  ever  carried  so  heavy  a  migration  upon  the 
plains  as  this,  which  in  one  year  must  have  taken  nearly  100,000  pioneers 
to  the  mountains.  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bast!"  was  a  common  motto  blazened 
on  their  wagon  covers. — Frederic  L.  Paxson. 

1.  The  new  discovery. 

2.  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust." 

3.  Mining   development. 

4.  Boom   towns. 

5.  "Busted  by  Gosh." 

6.  The  diggings  spread. 

7.  Governments   organized. 

Special  References: 

Paxson,  F.  L.,  The  Last  America  Frontier. 

Hough,  Emerson,  The  Passing  of  the  Frontier. 

Villard,  Henry,  The  Past  and  Present  of  the  Pike's  Peak  Gold  Regions. 

Additional  Reference: 

Twain,  Mark,  Roughing  It. 
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The  Big  Bonanza 

The  rush  of  thousands  of  adventurers  to  the  scene.  The  rise,  the  burning 
and  resurrection  of  Virginia  City  as  the  greatest  and  most  spectacular 
mining  town  in  the  history  of  America.  The  melodramatic  life  of  the  town 
with  a  citizenry  in  which  such  men  as  Mark  Twain  and  Senator  William 
M.  Stewart  mingled  on  apparent  equality  with  notorious  killers  and 
gamblers.  The  development  of  the  most  ruthless  monopoly  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time.  The  production  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  bullion.  Fire,  blood,  the  battle  with  guns,  knives,  and  in  court 
cases  which  commanded  fees  aggregating  ten  million  dollars.  The  failure 
of  the  mines  and  their  revival  with  the  bonanza  discovered  by  Senator 
John  P.  Jones.  The  ascendancy  of  Mackay,  Fair,  Flood,  and  O'Brien  as 
kings  of  the  Comstock  through  their  discovery  of  the  big  bonanza  which 
produced  one  hundred  and  five  million  dollars  from  two  mines.  The  career 
of  these  bonanza  kings  from  immigrant  laborers  and  saloon-keepers  to 
famous  figures  in  finance  and  politics. — Publishers  of  Glasscock,  The 
Big  Bonanza. 

1.  The  gold  fever. 

2.  Discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode. 

3.  A  city  built  on  silver. 

4.  Clash  of  law  and  business. 

5.  War  to  the  death. 

6.  The   Vigilantes. 

7.  The  Big  Bonanza. 

8.  "Down  with  the  Kings." 

9.  Paths  of  glory. 

Special  Reference : 
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Villard,  Henry,  The  Past  and  Present  of  the  Pike's  Peak  Gold  Regions. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

THE  GREAT  PLAINS  AND  THE  LAST  FRONTIER 

In  the  movement  from  east  to  west  the  American  pioneer  is 
said  to  have  gone  in  waves  like  the  ocean.  In  some  respects  this 
characterization  may  be  true,  but  in  others  it  is  not.  The  waves 
have  their  regular  ebb  and  flow;  not  so  the  westward  movement. 
It  never  surged  forward  in  regular  order  and  then  ebbed  away  in 
like  manner;  at  times  large  areas  were  left  behind  and  then  were 
settled  at  a  later  date  by    lewcomers. 

When  the  population  vave  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  or  near  the  region  of  the  big  bend  of  the 
Missouri  River,  it  stopped.  The  myth  of  the  "Great  American 
Desert"  tended  to  check  the  movement.  When  the  next  wave  moved 
forward  it  lapped  the  Far  West  region — Oregon,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Then  in  the  eighteen  hundred  and  sixties,  seventies,  and 
eighties  the  Great  Plains  area  was  settled  and  thus  became  the 
last  of  the  American  frontiers. 

This  region  differed  widely  from  any  other  frontier  in  that 
much  of  it  was  treeless,  a  large  part  of  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
rainfall  for  agriculture  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  the  Indians 
met  here  differed  from  those  of  other  regions  as  they  fought  on 
horseback.  These  conditions  necessitated  different  weapons  and 
implements  for  conquest.  Consequently  a  different  frontier  life 
developed  in  the  Great  Plains.  With  the  settlement  of  this  region 
the  free  land  and  the  frontier  life  have  passed  from  the  American 
stage. 

Subjects  for  Study 
The  Great  Plains 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Western  plains — one  of  the 
most  gigantic  human  experiments  with  a  new  environment  ever  recorded. 
The  introduction  leaves  us  with  this  statement:  "East  of  the  Mississippi 
civilization  stood  on  three  legs — land,  water,  and  timber;  west  of  the 
Mississippi  not  one  but  two  of  these  legs  were  withdrawn, — water  and 
timber, — and  civilization  was  left  on  one  leg — land."  There's  a  problem  of 
some  size!  The  snares  and  perils  that  lay  in  wait  for  the  Eastern  invaders 
of  the  1850's  and  the  inventiveness,  the  courage,  and  the  stubborn  perse- 
verance with  which  they  met  them  are  the  stuff  of  which  this  book  is  made. 
It  would  be  splendid  stuff  if  it  were  fiction.  It  is  even  more  fascinating 
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as  the  reconstruction  of  authentic  folkways,  a  record  of  what  actually 
happened  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  when  the  pioneers  stepped 
clear  of  the  last  forest  and  set  their  faces  toward  the  sunset. — Publishers 
of  Webb,  The  Great  Plains. 

1.  The   physical   basis   of   the    Plains. 

a.    Climate. 

6.    Plant  and  animal  life. 

2.  Plains   Indians. 

a.  Characteristics. 

b.  Horses,  horsemanship,   and  weapons. 

c.  The   sign   language.  „ 

3.  The  American  approach  to  the,, 'lains. 

a.  Exploration. 

b.  Myth  of  "Great  American  Desert." 

c.  Plains  defense — the  six-shooter. 

4.  The   cattle  kingdom. 

a.  The   round-up  and  drives. 

b.  Fences,   hedges,   and   barbed   wire. 

5.  Search  for  water. 

a.  Wells  and  windmills. 

b.  Irrigation  and  dry  farming. 

c.  Land   and   water   laws. 

6.  Mysteries   of   the   Plains. 

a.  Their  romance. 

6.  Lawlessness. 

c.  Radicalism  in  politics. 

d.  Significance   of   the   Plains. 

Special  Reference: 

Webb,  W.  P.,  The  Great  Plains. 
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Coman,  Katharine,  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West. 
Talbot,  E.,  My  People  of  the  Plains. 

Following  the  Prairie  Frontier 

Trailing  pioneer  homesteaders  and  land-boomers  from  Minnesota  to 
Oklahoma,  Seth  Humphrey,  confidential  agent  of  a  Boston  farm  mortgage 
company,  traveled  over  the  Western  prairies  in  a  broncho  drawn  buggy, 
finding  everywhere  along  his  way  the  raw  material  of  history.  The  tale 
that  he  tells  here  is  his  own,  but  is  also  his  country's.  He  grew  up  with  the 
Middle  West  while  it  was  still  in  the  painful  process  of  becoming  a  "white 
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man's  country,"  and  in  this  book  he  has  sketched  unforgettable  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  Middle  Border.  The  western  farm  mortgage  fiasco  of 
the  eighties,  the  "Messiah  Craze"  among  the  Indians  and  their  desperate 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  white  man  by  supernatural  means,  the  last  spec- 
tacular race  for  government  land  in  the  Cherokee  strip — all  these  stories 
and,  many  others  Seth  Humphrey  tells  with  homely  detail,  illustrating 
in  every  episode  something  of  the  pathos  and  humor,  the  suffering  and 
courage,  the  rascality  and  lawlessness  of  frontier  life. — Publishers  of 
Humphrey,  Following  the  Prairie  Frontier. 

1.  The  restless  urge  to  the  West. 

2.  Pioneering. 

3.  Frontier  life,  work,  play,  and  travel. 

4.  The  Dakota  frontier. 

5.  Prairie  driving. 

6.  Territory   to   statehood. 

7.  Nebraska  Vigilantes. 

8.  The  Indian  Messiah. 

9.  The  Cherokee  strip  and  the  last  run  for  free  land. 

Special  Reference: 

Humphrey,  S.  K.,  Following  the  Prairie  Frontier. 

The  Last  Frontier 

From  1821  to  1885  extends,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  struggle  for  the 
last  frontier.  The  struggle  is  one  of  a  half  a  century,  repeating  the  events 
of  all  the  earlier  struggles,  and  even  more  bitter  as  it  is  larger  and  more 
difficult.  With  it  are  bound  up  great  questions:  the  destiny  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  long-distance  government,  control  of  the  desert,  railroads,  the  great 
West.  The  struggle  summons  the  aid  of  the  nation,  as  such,  before  it  is 
concluded.  But  when  it  is  ended,  the  first  era  in  American  history  has 
been  closed. — Publishers  of  Paxsox,  The  Last  American  Frontier. 

We  had  a  frontier  once.  It  was  our  priceless  possession.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  eliminate  from  the  blood  of  the  American  West,  diluted 
though  it  has  been  by  far  less  worthy  strains,  all  the  iron  of  the  old 
home-bred  frontiersmen.  The  frontier  has  been  a  lasting  and  ineradicable 
influence  for  the  good  of  the  United  States.  It  was  there  we  showed  our 
fighting  edge,  our  unconquerable  resolution,  our  undying  faith.  There, 
for  a  time  at  least,  we  were  Americans.  We  had  our  frontier.  We  shall  do 
ill  indeed  if  we  forget  and  abandon  its  strong  lessons,  its  great  hopes,  its 
splendid  human  dreams. — Emerson  Hough. 

1.  Kansas  and  the  Indian   frontier. 

2.  The  overland  mail. 

3.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

4.  The  Plains  in  the  Civil  War. 
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5.  The  last  Indian  wars. 

6.  The  new   Indian  policy. 

7.  Letting  in  the  population. 

Special  References : 

Hough,  Emerson,  The  Passing  of  the  Frontier. 
Paxson,  F.  L.,  The  Last  American  Frontier. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  American  westward  movement, 
from  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
frontier,  the  white  settlers  were  always  in  contact  with  the  red 
men.  More  often  than  not  the  Indian  was  hostile  to  the  spread  of 
the  settlers  and  fought  against  them.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
Indian  should  do  so,  for  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  drove  away 
the  buffalo  and  other  game  upon  which  he  largely  depended  for 
subsistence.  Again  the  Indian  could  not  grasp  the  white  man's  idea 
of  personal  property  rights  and  ownership  of  land.  Yet  the  white 
had  an  insatiable  hunger  for  land  and  wrested  it  from  the  Indian. 

In  most  of  the  western  region  the  Indian  tended  to  check  or 
hold  up  the  white  man's  advance.  While  doing  so  he  contributed 
much  to  the  frontiersman.  His  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  his  free 
and  independent  spirt,  and  his  dauntless  courage  were  respected 
and  admired  by  the  white  man.  In  the  fur  trade  and  tobacco  the 
Indian  gave  the  white  man  his  first  wealth  and  money  crop;  in 
the  maize,  melons,  potatoes,  beans,  squash,  and  other  crops  he 
gave  him  his  food  supply.  Yet  the  frontiersman  ever  looked  upon 
the  Indian  with  evil  eye.  To  the  white  man  there  was  no  good 
Indian  except  the  dead  one. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  the  shield.  What  of  the 
Indian?  How  did  he  fare?  He  lost  his  home  and  hunting  range; 
he  was  forced  to  yield  his  nomadic  ways  and  to  settle  down  to  a 
humdrum  life.  But  how  has  it  affected  him?  One  cannot  study 
without  admiration  the  way  in  which  the  Indian  has  adapted 
himself  to  white  man's  civilization.  He  has  accepted  his  way  of 
living,  his  views  of  religion,  his  education,  and  his  political  con- 
cepts, and  has  become  a  valuable  citizen  of  the  nation. 

Subjects  for  Study 
The  Indian  Frontier 

Every  frontier  has  two  sides.  Its  movement  forward  or  backward  is 
the  consequence  of  two  sets  of  forces.  To  tmderstand  fully  why  one  side 
advances,  we  must  know  something  of  why  the  other  side  retreats.  This 
represents  the  first  attempt  at  an  analysis  of  American  frontier  history 
made   particularly  from   the   viewpoint   of  the   Indian  side  of   the  frontier 
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development.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saw,  that  the  early  colonists 
first  of  all  fell  upon  their  knees  and  then  fell  upon  the  aborigines.  Equally 
true  is  the  saying  that  the  colonists  approached  the  native  with  a  deed  of 
sale  for  land  in  one  hand,  which  the  native  was  voluntarily  to  sign;  while 
in  the  other  hand  and  under  the  arm  were  a  Bible,  a  bottle  of  rum,  and 
a  gun. — William  Christie  Macleod. 

1.  The    Indians. 

a.  Their  origin. 

b.  How  they  lived. 

c.  Drink   and   prohibition. 

d.  Diseases  of  the  Indian. 

2.  The  conquerors. 

a.    The  Spaniard,  enslavement  and  missions. 

6.    The  trapper  and  how  he  robbed  the  Indian  of  fur. 

c.    Indian  defense — the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Six  Nations. 

3.  The  westward  movement  and  the  Indian. 

a.  Pontiac  and  his  program. 

b.  Tecumseh's    confederation. 

c.  Consolidation  west  of  the   Mississippi   River. 

d.  Wovoka  the  Messiah. 

e.  Loss  of   Indian   sovereignty. 

Special  Reference: 

Macleod,  W.  C,  The  American  Indian  Frontier. 

Additional  References: 

Moorehead,  W.  K.,  The  American  Indian. 
McLaughlin,  J.,  My  Friend,   the   Indian. 

Indians  and  Pioneers  in  the  Southwest 

Historians  and  novelists  have  reaped  a  harvest  from  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  Northwest.  The  saga  of  white  settlement  and  pioneering  in  this 
boundless  domain  has  been  celebrated  in  volumes  without  number.  Mean- 
while the  Southwest  has  remained  in  eclipse. — Publishers  of  Foreman, 
Indians  and  Pioneers. 

Between  the  Mississippi  River  and  New  Spain  was  a  region  little 
known.  That  part  of  the  original  Missouri  territory  which  afterward  be- 
came Arkansas  Territory,  southern  Missouri,  and  southern  Kansas,  has 
held  for  the  historian  only  a  fugitive  interest.  When  the  state  was  erected 
out  of  Arkansas  Territory,  the  remaining  domain  extending  westward 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  was  held  as  an  Indian  country,  and  until  modem 
times  was  not  opened  up  for  settlement  by  zvhite  people;  and  thereby  it 
missed  much  of  the  romance  of  white  pioneering.  Before  the  Civil  War  the 
Government  made  several  abortive  efforts  to  set  up  an  Indian  state  here, 
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where  many  indigenous  and  immigrant  tribes  were  to  be  combined  under 
a  government  in  which  they  would  all  participate.  This  interesting  experi- 
ment was  never  put  into  operation  as  the  Plans  of  the  Government  were 
invariably  rejected  by  the  Indian  owners  of  the  soil,  though  they  were  at 
the  time  engaged  in  building  up  an  interesting  civilization. — Grant  Fore- 
man. 

1.  The  indigenous  tribes. 

2.  The  terror  of  the  Southwest — the  Osages. 

3.  The  advance  of  the  military  frontier. 

4.  Missionaries  and  their   adventures. 

5.  Osage  warfare. 

6.  The  white  settlers  come. 

7.  The  white  massacre. 

8.  The   Indian   Alliance. 

9.  "White  intrigues. 

10.  The  "Lovely  Purchase,"  red  or  white. 

11.  Program  of  consolidation. 

Special  Reference: 

Foreman,  Grant,  Indians  and  Pioneers. 

A dditional   Reference : 

Wissler,  Clark,   The  American  Indian. 

Indian  Territory 

Of  the  many  tawdry  chapters  covering  the  relations  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  Indians  perhaps  the  sorriest  was  the  removal  of  the  eastern 
tribes  to  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Oklahoma.  By  nearly  all  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  this  undertaking  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
means  of  the  most  cold-blooded,  systematic  looting  of  public  and  tribal 
moneys  and  was  accompanied  by  a  cynical  disregard  for  human  suffering 
and  the  destruction  of  human  life  which  were  its  immediate,  and  remote, 
consequences. — John  R.  Swanton. 

1.  The  Cherokees. 

a.  Cherokee   customs. 

o.  John  Ross,  chief  executive. 

c.  Sequoyah. 

d.  Cherokee  services. 

e.  The  destitute  Cherokee. 

2.  The  Creeks. 

a.    Customs   and   habits   of  living. 

6.    Government. 

c.    Hostility   to   the   whites. 

3.  The  Shawnee. 

4.  The  Chickasaw. 
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5.  The  Choctaw. 

6.  The  Seminoles. 

7.  Indian  education. 

Special  Reference: 

Foreman,  Grant   (ed.),  A   Traveler  in  Indian  Territory. 

Additional   Reference: 

Abel,  A.  H.,  History  of  Events  Resulting  in  Indian  Consolidation 
West  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Indians'  Own  Story 

The  race  epic  of  the  American  Indian  is  told  here  for  the  first  time. 
Here  also  is  a  new  history  of  America,  for  our  pageant  of  pioneering  has 
never  before  been  presented  as  it  appeared  to  the  Red  Man.  We  watch  the 
hopeless  war  of  the  Indian  to  shut  the  whites  from  his  hunting  ground; 
the  savage  fire  of  warrior-statesmen  from  Pontiac  to  Sitting  Bull  flashes 
through  these  pages.  Yet  here,  too,  are  the  disunited  tribes — fickle,  de- 
pendent on  the  invader's  horse,  whiskey-bottle,  and  gun.  .  .  Finally,  the 
last  war  ended,  the  last  "nation"  transported  to  its  new  strange  home, 
we  see  the  Indian  merging  into  modern  America.  In  the  new  era  he 
becomes  a  citizen,  tills  the  soil,  drives  an  automobile,  goes  to  Congress,  and 
achieves  eminence  in  science,  music,  literature,  and  art. — Publishers  of 
Seymour,  The  Story  of  the  Red  Man. 

1.  The  westward  advance  and  the   Indian. 

a.  Pontiac. 

b.  The  Revolution. 

c.  Tecumseh. 

2.  New  homes. 

3.  The  fighting  fifties. 

4.  Indians  in  the  Civil  War. 

5.  The  Plains  and  the  last  stand. 

6.  The  red  man  at  school. 

7.  The  red  man  at  home. 

8.  The  red  man  in  the  nation. 

Special  Reference: 

Seymour,  Flora  W.,  The  Story  of  the  Red  Man. 

Additional   References: 

Jackson,  Helen  H.,  A  Century  of  Dishonor. 

Malin,  J.  C,  Indian  Policy  and  Westward  Expansion. 


CHAPTER    IX 

RELIGION   ON   THE   FRONTIER 

It  is  only  recently  that  any  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
role  of  the  church  or  religion  in  the  expanding  frontiers  in  America. 
Yet  no  one  who  has  studied  the  westward  advance  of  civilization 
in  America  can  be  unaware  of  the  large  part  played  by  religion 
in  frontier  life.  The  fact  that  the  frontiersmen  were  so  close  to 
nature  seems  to  have  influenced  them  in  their  religious  life.  Hence 
they  gave  voice  to  their  pent-up  emotions  in  religious  shouting  and 
exultation  or  in  the  groaning  of  the  spirit. 

The  emotionalism  of  religion  on  the  frontier  paved  the  way 
for  the  circuit  rider  and  the  itinerant  preacher  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic and  emotional  churches,  Baptist  and  Methodist.  Thus  these 
churches  were  strongest  along  the  frontier.  Not  only  did  these 
men  bring  the  gospel  to  the  frontiersmen  but  they  acted  also  as 
explorers  of  the  wilderness  and  often  influenced  the  beginnings  of 
new  settlements. 

And  in  at  least  two  important  frontiers  religion,  or  religious 
leadership,  was  of  primary  importance.  Utah  was  settled  solely 
as  a  refuge  for  the  followers  of  Mormonism,  and  Oregon  was 
largely  occupied  as  a  result  of  missionary  activities  on  the  part 
of  such  men  as  Jason  Lee  and  Marcus  Whitman. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Baptists  and  the  Early  Frontier 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  found  the  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
in  a  vastly  different  position  than  they  had  occupied  at  the  beginning.  .  . 
Influential  and  wealthy  members  were  now  counted  among  them,  and  their 
general  reputation  was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. They  had  supported  with  almost  unanimity  the  patriot  cause  in  the 
War  for  Independence;  they  had  led  the  struggle  for  complete  religious 
liberty  which  had  been  so  gloriously  won  in  Virginia,  and  was  now  written 
into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation.  They  were  numerous  and 
aggressive,  but  still  making  the  largest  appeal  to  the  common  people,  to 
that  type  which  was  now  moving  in  ever  increasing  streams  over  the  moun- 
tains into  the  new  empire  of  the  west. — William  W.  Sweet. 

1.  The    great    Baptist    migration. 

2.  The   frontier    Baptist   preacher. 

3.  Anti-mission  Baptist. 
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4.  Anti-slavery  Baptist. 

5.  The  emotional  appeal. 

6.  Significance  of  the  work  of  the  Baptist. 

Special  Reference: 

Sweet,  W.  W.,  Religion  on  the  American  Frontier,  the  Baptists. 

Methodism  on  the  Frontier 

Both  the  organization  and  doctrine  of  the  Methodists  were  well  suited 
to  the  frontier.  The  circuit  system  which  John  Wesley  devised  and  put 
into  operation  in  England  was  brought  to  America  by  Asbury.  .  .  The 
circuit  system  meant  that  a  preacher  served  not  one  community,  but  a 
whole  group  of  communities.  These  circuits  varied  in  size.  In  the  newer 
countries  when  settlements  were  much  scattered  and  far  between,  they 
covered  many  square  miles  of  territory,  and  the  preacher  occupied  from 
four  to  six  weeks  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  circuit.  .  .  The  Methodist 
itinerant  also  preached  a  doctrine  which  made  a  great  appeal  to  the 
frontiersmen.  He  preached  a  gospel  of  free  grace,  free  will,  and  individual 
responsibility.  He  brought  home  to  the  pioneers  that  they  were  the  masters 
of  their  own  destiny.  .  .  Methodist  theology  thus  fitted  in  exactly  with 
the  new  democracy  rising  in  the  West,  for  both  emphasized  actual  equality 
among  all  men. — William  W.  Sweet. 

1.  A  circuit  rider  crosses  the  mountains. 

2.  The   Western    Methodist   Conference. 

3.  The  frontier  circuit  rider. 

4.  The  church  as  a  factor  in  frontier  society. 

Special  Reference: 

Sweet,  W.  W.,  The  Rise  of  Methodism  in  the  West. 

A  dditional   Reference : 

Asbury,  H.,  A  Methodist  Saint. 

The  Great  Revival 
Churches  were  deserted  for  the  open  field;  families  drove  to  the  camp 
meetings  in  wagons,  bringing  provisions  and  bedding  with  them,  from 
thirty,  fifty,  a  hundred  miles  away.  Meetings  began  on  Thursday  or  Friday 
and  lasted  through  the  following  Tuesday,  while  soul-saving  went  on  night 
and  day.  Confession  and  exhortation  became  a  delirious  orgy. — E.  Douglas 
Branch. 

1.  Frontier  conditions  ripe  for  emotional  religious  experience. 

2.  The  McGee  Brothers. 

3.  The  camp  meetings. 

4.  Spread  of  the  movement. 

5.  Emotional    outbursts. 
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a.  Holy  laugh. 

b.  The   jerks. 

c.  Barking,  etc. 

6.    Religious  gatherings  as  a  medium  of  social  intercourse. 

Special  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 

Cleveland,  C.  C,  The  Great  Revival  in  the   West. 

Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 

Additional  References: 

Asbury,  H.,  A  Methodist  Saint. 

Sellers,  C.  C,  Lorenzo  Dow:  Bearer  of  the  Word. 

Missionaries  in  the  West 

The  conquest  of  the  West  has  been  brought  about  through  the  sacrifice 
and  toil  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  most 
of  whom  are  unknown  to  fame.  We  are  grateful  to  the  men  who  hewed 
the  forests,  drained  the  swamps,  broke  the  prairie  sod,  built  the  railroads, 
opened  the  mines  of  the  West.  But  we  should  not  forget  the  debt  we  owe 
the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  for  religious  and  educational 
institutions.  Among  the  latter  were  the  home  missionaries.  No  doubt  they 
were  sometimes  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  intolerant,  and  censorious;  they 
may  even  have  been  Puritanical.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
endured  hardships  without  thought  of  earthly  gain;  that  they  stood  for 
idealism  in  the  midst  of  materialism;  and  that  they  have  opened  to  them 
the  way  towards  a  more  abundant  life.  They  did  try  to  control  the  West 
in  the  interest  of  certain  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  their  influence 
although  intangible  was  far  from  negligible. — Colin  B.  Goodykoontz. 

1.  Missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

2.  Missionaries  to  the  frontiersmen. 

3.  Typical  missionaries:  Father  de  Smet,  Jason  Lee,  Dr.  Marcus 

Whitman. 

4.  Missions  and  education. 

5.  Missionary  organizations. 

6.  Missionary  activities  and  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

Special  References: 

Brosnan,  N.  J.,  Jason  Lee. 
Eells,  Myron,  Marcus   Whitman. 

Additional  References: 

Chittenden,  H.  M.,  and  Richardson,  A.  T.,  Life,  Letters,  and  Travels 

of  Father  Pierre  Jeon  de  Smet,  1801-1878. 
Willard,  J.  F.,  and  Goodykoontz,  C.  B.  (Editors),  The  Trans- 
Mississippi   West. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Since  the  publication  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  essay  in 
1893,  the  influence  of  the  frontier  in  American  literature  has 
been  given  partial  recognition.  Jay  B.  Hubbell  says  that  "the  fron- 
tier as  a  factor  in  American  literature  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  the  protracted  neglect,  by  students  of  our  literature,  of  methods 
and  points  of  view  that  had  been  found  revolutionary  in  the  field  of 
American  history."  Such  writers  as  Rusk,  Hazard,  and  Dondore, 
however,  are  directing  the  attention  of  students  of  literature  to  the 
influence  of  the  frontier.  Yet  Hubbell  expresses  wonder  that  we 
had  to  wait  for  Dr.  Turner  to  show  us  the  historical  and  literary 
importance  of  the  frontier,  since  Whitman  expressed  it  so  force- 
fully in  "Pioneers !  Oh  Pioneers !"  Emerson  even  more  nearly 
expressed  Turner's  thesis  when  he  said:  "Europe  extends  to  the 
Alleghanies ;  America  lies  beyond." 

Most  of  the  early  American  men  of  letters  caught  something 
of  the  frontier  in  their  writings.  Cooper,  for  instance,  found  his 
theme  in  frontier  life.  His  pictures  of  the  Indians,  traders,  trap- 
pers, hunters,  and  other  frontier  characters  are  well  known.  Not 
only  did  our  writers  find  their  theme  and  subject  matter  in  the 
frontier,  but  they  also  found  their  point  of  view  in  these  same 
frontier  conditions. 

Later  the  writers  themselves  were  of  the  frontier,  grew  up 
on  it,  and  wrote  of  things  they  themselves  had  seen  and  experienced. 
Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  and  others  immediately  come  to  mind 
in  this  group.  And  now  that  the  frontier  has  gone,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  themes  for  literary  productions,  ranging 
from  the  works  of  Hamlin  Garland  to  Willa  Cather  and  Zane 
Grey.  Much  of  western  humor,  realism,  and  romance  can  be 
found  in  present-day  American  literature.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
following  studies  may  bring  out  more  fully  the  ideas  stated  briefly 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Frontier  in  Literature 

The  most  obvious  influence  of  the  frontier  on  American  literature  is 
found  in  the  exploitation  of  the  picturesque  and  melodramatic  aspects  of 
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life  on  regional  frontiers.  .  .  Much  more  significant,  however,  are  the 
portrayals  of  pioneering  life  given  by  writers  who  not  only  exploit  but 
explain  the  frontier,  recognizing  it  as  a  focal  point  in  American  character. 
— Ltrcr  L.  Hazard. 

1.  Frontier  literature  and  the  Indian. 

2.  The  romantic  side  of  the  southern  frontier. 

3.  Pioneers  as  heroes  in  literature. 

4.  The  frontier  of  '49. 

5.  The  "nester"  or  farmer  in  frontier  literature. 

6.  Reinterpretation    of    American    literature    in    the   light    of   the 

frontier. 

Special  Reference : 

Hazard,  Lucy  L.,  The  Frontier  in  American  Literature. 
Additional  References: 

Dondore,  D.  A.,  The  Prairie  in  the  Making  of  Middle  America. 

Finger,  C.  J.,  Frontier  Ballads. 

Rusk,  R.  L.,  The  Literature  of  the  Middle  Western  Frontier. 

Humor  of  the  West 

Scattered  through  the  South  and  the  Southwest  during  the  forties  and 
fifties  there  sprang  up  a  picturesque  local  color  group  of  humorists  who 
flourished  in  bar-rooms,  on  law  circuits,  on  steamboats  and  in  the  wide 
open  spaces.  .  .  These  young  men,  most  of  whom  were  seeking  fortune  or 
adventure  on  the  newly-opened,  turbulent  Southern  and  Southwestern 
frontier,  were  quick  to  seize  upon  the  comic  aspects  of  the  rough  life  about 
them,  and  graphically  sketched  the  humorous  and  colorful  local  happen- 
ings, the  oddities  in  rustic  or  pioneer  character,  and  the  tall  tales  that 
were  going  the  rounds  of  the  locality.  .  .  Nothing  is  more  essentially  Ameri- 
can than  the  frontier;  and  these  sketches,  humble  enough  in  intent,  were 
the  earliest  literary  realization  of  the  frontier,  and  remain  its  most 
revealing  expression. — Franklin  J.  Meine. 

1.  The   Big   Bear   of   Arkansas. 

2.  How  Simon  Suggs  "Raised  Jack." 

3.  Major  Jones  pops   the  question. 

4.  Sut  Lovingood's  Daddy  Acting  Horse. 

5.  Simon  Suggs  attends  a  camp  meeting. 

Special  Reference: 

Meine,  F.  J.,  Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest. 
Additional  References: 

Harris,  G.  W.,  Sut  Lovingood. 

Hooper,  J.  J.,  Adventures  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs. 

Longstreet,  A.  B.,  Georgia  Scenes. 

Robb,  John  S.,  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life  and  Far  Western  Scenes. 

Watterson,  Henry,  Oddities  in  Southern  Life  and  Character. 
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Social  Life  as  Revealed  in  Literature 

a.     ALL    THE    PEOPLE    MOVE. 

"West!  It  used  to  be  a  point  of  the  compass,  like  east,  or  south,  or 
north."  In  1810,  when  John  Bray  set  his  face  westward,  "West"  had  become 
a  fever  infecting  the  people  of  the  seventeen  states,  driving  them  from 
their  homes  and  labors  into  the  new  lands  of  their  newly  won  nation.  .  . 
In  flat  barges,  in  Conestoga  wagons,  in  coaches  and  shays,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  "all  ye  people"  move  to  the  west.  John  Bray  joins  the  pro- 
cession, leaving  his  home  in  Vermont  a  preacher;  he  enters  the  country  of 
Ohio  a  man  of  action,  hungry  for  land  and  hungry  for  love  of  Clarissa, 
runaway  girl  with  a  price  on  her  head.  On  his  Morgan  mare  he  is  carried 
through  cities,  prairies,  mountains,  and  forests  while  he  and  the  reader 
together  view  the  panorama  of  America's  growth. — Publishers  of  Colby, 
All  Ye  People. 

Special  Reference: 

Colby,  Merle,  All  Ye  People. 

b.     GROWING  UP  ON  THE   FRONTIER. 

The  characters  are  all  my  relatives  and  friends,  and  they  are  described 
as  I  remember  them.  .  .  They  are  represented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  man  recalling  the  world  of  his  boyhood.  .  .  I  mentioned  these  duties  as 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  pioneer,  .  .  .  With  all  my  labor  I  had  a  good  time, 
for  there  were  the  prairies  with  their  blooms,  their  birds,  and  their  beasts, 
and  all  about  were  other  boys  and  girls  toiling  as  I  toiled,  knowing  no  other 
life  and  with  very  little  complaint  to  make  of  parents  or  of  home. — 
Hamlin  Garland. 

Special  Reference: 

Garland,  Hamlin,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border. 

C.     LIVING    IN    THE    MIDDLE    WEST. 

My  father,  a  typical  pioneer,  who  had  grown  gray  in  opening  new 
farms,  one  after  another  on  the  wind-swept  prairies  of  Iowa  and  Dakota, 
.  .  .  though  still  actively  concerned  with  a  wheat  farm  in  South  Dakota, 
had  agreed  to  aid  me  in  maintaining  this  common  dwelling  place  in  Wis- 
consin provided  he  could  return  to  Dakota  during  seeding  and  again  at 
harvest.  He  was  an  eagle-eyed,  tireless  man  of  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
New  England  by  origin,  tall,  alert,  quick-spoken  and  resolute,  the  kind 
of  natural  pioneer  who  prides  himself  on  never  taking  the  back  trail. — 
Hamlin  Garland. 

Special  Reference: 

Garland,  Hamlin,  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border. 
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d.     COVERED   WAGON  DAYS. 

Slow,  swaying,  stately,  the  ox  teams  came  on,  as  though  impelled  by 
and  not  compelling  the  fleet  of  white  canvas  sails.  The  teams  did  not 
hasten,  did  not  abate  their  speed,  but  moved  in  an  unagitated  advance 
that  gave  the  massed  column  something  irresistibly  epochal  in  look.  The 
train,  foreshortened  to  the  watchers  at  the  rendezvous,  had  a  well-shaped 
formation — twenty  wagons,  thirty,  forty,  forty-seven — as  Jesse  Wingate 
mentally  counted  them.  There  were  outriders;  there  were  clumps  of  driven 
cattle.  Along  the  flanks  walked  tall  men,  who  flung  over  the  low-headed 
cattle  an  admonitory  lash  whose  keen  report  presently  could  be  heard> 
still  faint  and  far  off. — Emerson  Hough. 

Special  Reference: 

Hough,  Emerson,  The  Covered  Wagon. 

e.     LIFE    IN    THE     "SOONER    STATE." 

Into  the  Cimarron,  that  wilderness  of  rattlesnakes,  Indians  and  bad 
men  went  Yancy  Cravat  and  his  young  wife,  Sabra,  in  the  famous  Okla- 
homa run.  They  saw  the  desert  made  populous  in  an  hour  and  cities 
springing  up  overnight.  There  had  never  been  anything  like  it  since 
Creation,  declared  Yancy.  ''Creation,  hell!  That  took  six  days." — Publishers 
of  Ferber,  Cimarron. 

Special  Reference : 

Ferber,   Edna,   Cimarron. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  FRONTIER 

There  is  another  side  to  the  frontier  in  addition  to  the  glamorous 
and  romantic  one.  The  winning  of  the  West  was  a  serious  under- 
taking, fraught  with  many  economic  ills.  In  the  beginning  the 
frontiersmen  were  usually  of  the  debtor  class.  This  meant  that 
the  business  of  wresting  a  living  from  stern  nature,  in  itself  a 
difficult  task  for  some,  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  pressing  problem 
of  securing  surplus  capital  to  pay  off  debts  already  contracted  and 
to  develop  the  economic  resources  of  the  region. 

First  of  these  problems  was  that  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  West — in  other  words,  means  and  methods  of  travel, 
communication,  and  transportation.  At  first  the  only  methods  of 
travel  were  by  means  of  the  pack  horse  and  cart  by  land,  and  the 
canoe  and  flatboat  on  the  rivers.  Later  came  the  turnpike,  the 
canal,  the  steamboat,  and  the  railroad. 

Another  economic  problem  was  that  of  land.  Those  in  control 
of  the  government  at  first  wished  to  sell  the  public  lands  at  high 
prices  so  as  to  bring  in  revenue.  The  frontier  settler,  having  little 
money  with  which  to  buy,  desired  free  land  and  finally  secured 
it  in  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862. 

One  source  of  wealth  to  the  early  frontiersmen  was  the  trapping 
and  sale  of  furs.  Immense  fortunes  were  built  up  in  this  trade  by 
some  men,  notably  John  Jacob  Astor.  Others  found  profit  in  killing 
the  millions  of  buffalo  of  the  plains  and  disposing  of  their  flesh 
and  skins.  Later  came  mining,  and  then  the  great  cattle  industry  of 
the  plains  of  the  Southwest. 

The  basic  economy  of  the  West,  however,  was  agriculture.  So 
long  as  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  frontier  farmer  were  few  and 
easily  satisfied,  he  was  happy  and  contented.  But  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  new  and  improved  farm  ma- 
chinery enabled  him  to  raise  a  surplus  of  grain  and  foodstuffs 
at  the  same  time  that  the  railroads  were  charging  exorbitant  rates 
for  carrying  such  products  to  market.  These  conditions  led  to 
bitter  agrarian  unrest,  and  found  expression  in  the  Granger  and 
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Populist  movements,  which  have  their  counterpart  in  the  present- 
day  agrarian  unrest.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  direct 
attention  to  some  of  these  economic  factors  and  their  relationship 
to  the  American  frontier. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Paths  to  the  West 

These  men,  dreamers  and  makers,  were  building  better  than  they  knew. 
They  thought  to  overcome  mountains,  obliterate  swamps,  conquer  stormy 
lakes,  master  great  rivers  and  endless  plains;  but,  as  their  labors  are 
judged  today,  the  greater  service  which  these  men  rendered  appears  in 
its  true  light.  They  stifled  provincialism;  they  battered  down  Chinese  walls 
of  prejudice  and  separatism;  they  reduced  the  aimless  rivalry  of  bickering 
provinces  to  a  businesslike  common  denominator;  and,  perhaps  more  than 
any  class  of  men,  they  made  possible  the  wide-spreading  and  yet  united 
Republic  that  is  honored  and  loved  today. — Archer  B.  Hcxbert. 

1.  Washington's  vision. 

2.  Red  men's  trails. 

3.  Highways  to  the  West. 

4.  Conestoga  wagons. 

5.  Canoes  and  flatboats  on  the  rivers. 

6.  Steamboats  on  the  western  waters. 

7.  Steel  rails  along  the  trails. 

8.  Commerce   as   a   nationalizing   influence. 

Special  Reference: 

Hulbert,  A.  B.,  Paths  of  Inland  Commerce. 

Additional  References: 

Hulbert,  A.  B.,  Waterways  of  Western  Expansion. 
Moody,  John,  The  Railroad  Builders. 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  Story  of  the   Western  Railroads. 
Dunbar,  Seymour,  History  of  Travel,  4  vols. 

Trappers  and  Traders 

The  voyageur,  that  tireless,  intrepid,  and  picturesque  frontiersman  of 
America's  early  days,  is  a  romantic  figure  whose  personality  and  achieve- 
ments were  determining  factors  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  continent. 
For  it  was  the  voyageur  who,  by  manning  the  fur-trader's  canoes,  driving 
his  dog  teams,  and  building  and  defending  his  trading  posts,  made  possible 
the  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  great  territories  of  the  American 
North  and  West.  A  blithe  and  spirited  figure  with  his  red  cap,  deerskin 
leggins,  and  gay  sash,  a  strong  blending  of  refinement,  Gallic  courtesy,  and 
frank  uncouthness,  singing  as  he  shot  the  whirling  rapids  and  as  he  carried 
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his  birch-bark  canoe  with  its  heavy  freight  over  the  difficult  portages,  he 
was  indeed  a  personage  of  commanding  interest. — Publishers  of  Nute, 
The  Voyageur. 

1.  The  voyageur  and  trapper. 

2.  Their  outfits,  dress,  canoes,  traps. 

3.  Voyaging. 

4.  Fort  or  camp  life. 

5.  Relations   with   the    Indians. 

6.  The  voyageur  as  explorer  and  settler. 

7.  "Gentlemen  Adventurers  Trading,"  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

8.  Significance  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  westward  movement. 

Special  References : 

Nute,  Grace  L.,  The   Voyageur. 

Pinkerton,  Robert  E.,  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

A  dditional  References : 

Chittenden,  H.  M.,  The  American  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West. 
Coman,  K.,  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West. 
Greenbie,  S.,  Frontiers  and  the  Fur  Trade. 
Porter,  K.  W.,  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Free  Lands  for  All 

What  we  do  ask,  and  hold  that  Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  enacting, 
is  simply  that  our  Public  Land  System  be  so  modified  that  every  person 
needing  land  may  take  possession  of  any  quarter-section  not  previously 
located,  and  that  none  other  than  a  person  needing  land  shall  be  allowed 
to  acquire  it  at  all.  Whether  the  settler  shall  be  required  to  pay  for  his 
land  or  have  it  allotted  to  him  without  price,  is  quite  a  secondary  subordi- 
nate consideration.  We  should  be  very  willing,  as  a  beginner,  to  have  a 
quarter-section  set  apart  to  each  settler  thereon,  allowing  him  (or  her) 
forty  acres  thereof  in  perpetual  occupancy  without  price  or  charge,  to  be 
extended  to  eighty  acres  to  each  married  couple,  or  in  case  of  marriage  to 
any  one  not  a  claimant  in  like  manner  in  her  own  right,  so  as  to  give  to 
each  family  without  cost,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  quarter-section  to  be 
bought  by  that  family  within  ten  years. — Horace  Greeley. 

1.  Public  land  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

2.  The  demand  for  preemption  and  graduation. 

3.  Demands   for  free  lands. 

4.  The  Homestead  Act  of  1862. 

5.  The  people  come. 

Special  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  Westward. 

Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 
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Additional  Reference: 

Hibbard,  B.  H.,  A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies. 
Stephenson,  G.   M.,   The   Political  History   of   the   Public  Lands  from 
1840  to  1862. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Buffalo  Hunt 

The  range  of  the  buffalo  included  the  Mississippi  delta,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains,  Northern  Mexico,  the  upper  shores  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake;  it  enveloped  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  North  America. 
The  restriction  of  this  range,  gradual,  then  suddenly  ruthless;  the  coming 
of  new  peoples  who  hunted;  the  ways,  the  tools,  the  laws  of  the  hunt: 
that  is  the  meat  of  this  narrative.  Naturally,  emphasis  is  given  that  loud, 
lusty  frontier  of  the  eighteen-seventies  and  eight een-eighties,  when  the 
western  herd  of  over  seven  n  'llion  buffaloes  was  shattered  and  annihilated, 
and  barely  eighty  scarred  fuaitives  were  left.  This  buffalo  hunters'  frontier 
sprang  up  with  so  little  wai  ng,  and  collapsed  with  such  inglorious  speed, 
that  it  has  missed  its  share  f  attention;  the  history  of  the  buffalo  hunt 
is  almost  as  scattered  as  the  Buffalo  bones  left  to  moulder  on  the  prairies. 
— E.  Douglas  Branch. 

1.  The  buffalo   at   home. 

2.  Methods  of  hunting:  Indian  and  arrow,  white  man  and  gun. 

3.  The  value  of  the  buffalo:  food  and  clothing. 

4.  Hunting  as  a  business. 

5.  The  westward  recession  of  the  buffalo. 

6.  Last  years. 

7.  Efforts  to  preserve  the  herds. 

Special  Reference: 

Branch,  E.  D.,   The  Hunting  of  the  Buffalo. 

Additional  Reference: 

Wheeler,  H.  W.,  Buffalo  Days. 

The    Cattle    Kingdom 

The  cowboy  of  fact  and  fiction  is  a  stock  character  in  the  drama  of 
American  history.  His  employer,  the  "cattle  king"  of  frontier  legend, 
though  a  more  substantial  and  important  figure,  is  less  well  known  to  the 
American  public.  Yet  it  was  the  ranch  cattleman  whose  enterprise  first 
utilized  the  last  American  frontier,  the  High  Plains,  and  developed  there 
a  new  economic  era.  His  solid  achievements  and  his  highly  interesting,  if 
frequently  extra-legal,  business  practices  are  here  for  the  first  time  set 
forth  in  detail  and  in  their  true  perspective. — Publishers  of  Osgood,  The 
Day  of  the  Cattleman. 
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Any  history  of  the  ranch  cattle  industry  of  the  Great  Plains  region  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  much  larger  movement,  that  of  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  American  wilderness.  This  is  a  movement 
that  has  been  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  successive  stages  of 
society — that  of  the  hunter  and  trapper,  the  herder,  and  the  pioneer  farmer 
following  one  another  in  the  same  region  in  more  or  less  rapid  succession. . . 
The  early  history  of  the  grazing  industry  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
region  is  a  story  of  men  who  met  hardship  and  danger  and  financial  re- 
verses in  a  fashion  that  must  prove  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them. — Edward  Everett  Dale. 

1.  The  cattleman's  frontier. 

2.  The   thundering   herds. 

3.  The   Indian   barriers. 

4.  The  cattle  boom. 

5.  The  northern  drives.  yJ, 

6.  The  ranch,  etc.  ( 

7.  The   industry   in   Texas,   the   ce;    ral   and   northern   plains,   and 

Oklahoma.  0 

8.  Dawn  of  a  new  day  for  cattlemen. 

Special  References: 

Dale,  E.   E.,   The   Range   Cattle   Industry. 
Osgood,  E.  S.,  The  Day  of  the  Cattleman. 

Additional  References: 

Branch,  E.  D.,  The  Cowboy  and  his  Interpreters. 
Haley,  J.  E.,  The  XIT  Ranch  of  Texas. 
Hough,  Emerson,  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy. 

Railroads  to  the  West 

The  building  of  western  railroads  and  the  advance  of  settlement  went 
hand  in  hand.  While  the  expansion  of  the  American  people  had  been 
rapid  before  railroads  came  into  existence,  it  became  still  more  rapid.  The 
building  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  in  particular,  ushered  in  a  period 
of  expansion  which  was  greater  than  anything  which  ever  preceded  it. 

Railroads  first  began  to  reach  the  Mississippi  during  the  fifties,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  decade  were  built  well  across  the  first  tier  of 
trans-Mississippi  states.  .  .  The  railroads  did  their  part  in  helping  to  fill 
up  the  first  tier  of  states  which  became  fairly  well  settled  by  the  end  of 
the  fifties.  .  .  The  influence  of  the  railroads  in  encouraging  settlement  in 
the  new  West  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  The  Union  Pacific,  for  example, 
had  an  influence  along  the  entire  line  of  its  road  and  from  Montana  to 
New  Mexico.  Before  it  reached  Wyoming  in  1867  there  were  almost  no 
settlements,  but  within  a  year  the  region  was  considered  well  enough  popu- 
lated to  permit  it  to  be  made  a  territory. — Robert  E.  Rieoel. 
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1.  The  beginning  of  railroads. 

2.  The  problem  of  capital. 

a.    Private  construction. 
6.    State  and  local  aid. 
c.    Federal  land  grants. 

3.  Stages  of  construction. 

a.  Short  lines. 

b.  Trunk  lines  and  systems. 

c.  Transcontinental   roads. 

4.  The  Union  Pacific. 

5.  Other  transcontinental  lines. 

6.  Effect  of  the  roads  on  settlement. 

7.  Hostility  to  exorbitant  rates. 

8.  Railroad    regulation. 

a.    State  laws. 

6.    Interstate  Commerce   Act. 

Special  References: 

Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves  West. 
The  Story  of  the  Western  Railroads. 

Additional  References : 

Davis,  J.  P.,  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Haney,  L.   H.,  A    Congressional  History   of  Railways  in   the    United 

States. 
Laut,  Agnes  C,  The  Romance  of  the  Rails. 
Moody,  J.,  The  Railroad  Builders. 
Sabin,  Edwin  L.,  Building  the  Pacific  Railway. 

Frontier  Agrarian  Unrest 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  may  have  carried  the  seeds  of  agricultural 
discontent  back  with  them,  the  later  fortunes  of  those  who  left  the  frontier 
in  the  period  of  hard  times  are  of  no  interest  here.  The  history  of  the  West 
was  made  not  by  those  who  moved  out  but  by  those  who  stayed  on.  The 
withdrawal  of  practically  all  the  newcomers  from  the  arid  region  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  frontier  states  left  there  a  class  accustomed 
to  the  environment  and  not  inordinately  dissatisfied.  The  flight  of  the 
floating  and  speculating  element  from  the  boom  towns  and  cities  placed 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  more  substantial  and  conservative  citizens.  Nor 
did  the  eastern  counties  have  the  necessary  economic  basis  for  radicalism. 
But  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  central  regions,  where  farmers  stayed  and 
struggled  with  failing  crops  and  low  prices,  with  unyielding  debts  and 
relentless  taxes,  where  they  fought  a  battle,  now  successful,  now  unavail- 
ing, to  retain  the  land  they  had  bought  and  redeem  the  high  hopes  with 
which  they  had  come   to   the    West — in   this  region  unrest  and  discontent 
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prevailed,  and  the  grievances  that  later  found  statement  in  the  Populist 
creed  smouldered  for  a  season,  finally  to  break  forth  in  a  program  of 
open  revolt. — John  D.  Hicks. 

1.  Frontier   grievances. 

2.  The  Farmers'  Alliance. 

3.  The  Sub-Treasury  Plan. 

4.  Organizing  a  party. 

5.  The  party  in  the  West. 

6.  The  free  silver  issue. 

7.  Fusion  and  "Middle  of  the  Road"  program. 

8.  The  contributions  of  Populism. 

Special  Reference: 

Hicks,  John  D.,  The  Populist  Revolt. 

Additional  References: 

Buck,  S.  J.,  The  Agrarian  Crusade. 
McVey,  F.  L.,  The  Populist  Movement. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

The  passing  of  the  frontier  about  1890  caused  many  important 
changes  in  the  United  States.  To  those  of  the  older  generation  this 
passing  has  brought  regret  because  they  like  to  romanticize  the 
pioneer  days.  Those  who  admire  the  adventurous  and  picturesque 
in  our  early  history  may  also  regret  it. 

Whatever  may  be  our  personal  views,  the  completed  frontier 
process  enables  us  to  see  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  to  appraise 
its  significance  to  America.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  stock  of  the 
frontier,  to  estimate  its  importance  in  our  development,  and  to 
conjecture  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  since  there  is  no  longer 
a  new  country  for  the  bold,  hardy,  aggressive  spirits  to  meet  and 
conquer. 

Subjects  for  Study 
The  Frontier  of  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow 

Be  a  Nation;  Be  American;  and  Be  True  to  Yourselves. — George 
Washington. 

1.  The  frontier  and  nationality. 

2.  The    frontier    and    Americanism. 

3.  The   responsibility   of   frontiering. 

Special  Reference: 

Hulbert,   A.   B.,  Frontiers. 

The  Frontier  in  History 

In  this  advance,  the  frontier  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  wave — the  meeting 
point  between  savagery  and  civilization.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
frontier  from  the  point  of  view  of  border  warfare  and  the  chase.  .  .  The 
American  frontier  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  European  frontier — 
a  fortified  boundary  line  running  through  dense  populations.  The  most 
significant  thing  about  the  American  frontier  is,  that  it  lies  at  the  hither 
edge  of  free  land. 

The  West  [or  frontier],  at  bottom,  is  a  form  of  society,  rather  than  an 
area.  It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  region  whose  social  conditions  result  from 
the  application  of  older  institutions  and  ideas  to  the  transforming  influences 
of  free  land.  By  this  application,  a  new  environment  is  suddenly  entered, 
freedom  of  opportunity  is  opened,  the  cake  of  custom  is  broken,  and  new 
activities,  new  lines  of  growth,  new  institutions  and  new  ideals  are  brought 
into  existence.  The  wilderness  disappears,  the  "West"  proper  passes  on  to 
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a  new  frontier,  and  in  the  former  area,  a  new  society  has  emerged  from 
its  contact  with  the  backwoods.  Gradually  this  society  loses  its  primitive 
conditions,  and  assimilates  itself  to  the  type  of  the  older  social  conditions 
of  the  East;  but  it  bears  within  it  enduring  and  distinguishing  survivals 
of  its  frontier  experience.  Decade  after  decade,  West  after  West,  this 
rebirth  of  American  society  has  gone  on,  has  left  its  traces  behind  it,  and 
has  reacted  on  the  East.  The  history  of  our  political  institutions,  our 
democracy,  is  not  a  history  of  imitation,  of  simple  borrowing;  it  is  a 
history  of  the  evolution  and  adaptation  of  organs  in  response  to  changed 
environment,  a  history  of  the  origin  of  a  new  species.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, the  West  has  been  a  constructive  force  of  the  highest  significance  in 
our  life. — Frederick  Jackson  Turner. 

1.  Contributions  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

2.  Significance  of  the  Mississippi. 

3.  Problems  of  the  West. 

4.  Dominant  forces  of  the   West. 

5.  The  West  and  education. 

6.  The  West  and  ideals. 

7.  Western   democracy. 

Special  Reference : 

Turner,  Frederick  J.,  The  Frontier  in  American  History. 

The  West  is  Gone,  What  Now? 

The  West  is  gone.  The  American  frontier  has  been  pushed  ever  west- 
ward from  the  Alleghanies  until  halted  at  last  by  the  broad  Pacific.  And 
with  the  passing  of  the  frontier  the  pioneer  spirit  of  democracy  is  fast 
departing  the  American  scene.  What  then  of  the  future? — Publishers  of 
Paxson,  When  the  West  is  Gone. 

1.  Will  the  United  States  become  static? 

2.  Will  the  United  States  become  reactionary? 

3.  Will  the  United  States  become  radical? 

4.  Will  the  pioneer  spirit  carry  over  into  the  new  life? 

Special  Reference: 

Paxson,  F.  L.,  When  the  West  is  Gone. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Romance  of  the  Western 
Frontier,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this 
fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary 
references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  All  clubs  pay  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents 
for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent 
for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  members  of  registered  groups  have  the 
first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  ($5.00)  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue 
through  the  second  year. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is  re- 
quested to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to 
the  date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of 
no  importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to 
supply  a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  list  of  books  may  be  borrowed  from  the  University 
Extension  Library  under  the  usual  terms  if  they  are  in  print.  If  they  are 
out  of  print,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  get  enough  copies  to  supply  the 
groups,  but  it  is  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made  to  locate  them  in  local 
private  or  public  libraries.  They  are  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  study  of 
the  course.  The  numbers  following  each  title  indicate  the  Subjects  of 
Study  for  which  they  are  to  be  used  as  outlined  in  the  Schedule  of  Meetings. 
See  pages  70-75  for  Schedule  of  Meetings. 

Abbott,  J.  C.  S.,  Daniel  Boone.  Dodd.  1914.  $1.75.  (2) 

Barker,  E.  C,  Life  of  Stephen  F.  Austin.  Southwest.  1925.  $5.00.   (3) 

Barker,  Ruth  L.,  Caballeros.  Appleton.  1931.  $3.00.   (7) 

Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  Outpost  of  Empire.  Knopf.  1931.  $5.00.  (8) 

Branch,  E.  Douglas,  The  Hunting  of  the  Buffalo.  Appleton.  1929.  $3.00.(16) 

Westward,    the    Romance    of    the    American   Frontier.    Appleton. 

1930.  $5.00.  (1,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  15,  16) 
Brosnan,  Cornelius  J.,  Jason  Lee:  Prophet  of  the  New  Oregon.  Macmillan. 

1932.  (9) 
Canton,  Frank  M.,  Frontier  Trails.  Houghton.  1930.  $3.00.   (5) 
Cleveland,  C.  C,  The  Great  Revival  in  the  West,  1797-1805.  University  of 

Chicago  Press.  1916.  $1.00.   (13) 
Coates,  Robert  M.,  Outlaw  Years:  the  History  of  the  Land  Pirates  of  the 

Natchez  Trace.  Macaulay.  1930.  $3.00.    (5) 
Colby,  Merle,  All  Ye  People.  Viking.  1931.  $2.50.  (14) 
Dale,  Edward  Everett,  The  Range  Cattle  Industry.  University  of  Oklahoma 

Press.  1930.  $4.00.   (16) 
Dobie,  J.  Frank,  Coronado's  Children.  Southwest.  1930.  $3.00.  (7) 
Duffus,  R.  L.,  The  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Longmans.  1930.  $5.00.  (7) 
Eells,  Myron,  Marcus  Whitman,  Pathfinder  and  Patriot.  The  Alice  Harri- 

man  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  1909.  $2.50.   (9) 
Eisele,  W.  E.,  The  Real  Wild  Bill  Hickok.  Andre.  1931.  $2.50.  (4) 
Ferber,  Edna,  Cimarron.  Doubleday.  1930.  $2.50.   (14) 
Foreman,  Grant,  Indians  and  Pioneers.  Yale.  1930.  $4.00.  (12) 

(Ed.)  A  Traveler  in  Indian  Territory.  Torch  Press.  1930.  $5.00.  (12) 

Garland,    Hamlin,   A    Daughter   of   the   Middle   Border.   Macmillan.   1918. 

$2.50.   (14) 

A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  Macmillan.  1917.  $2.50.   (14) 

Ghent,  W.  J.,  The  Road  to  Oregon.  Longmans.  1929.  $5.00.  (8) 

Glasscock,  C.  G.,  The  Big  Bonanza.  Bobbs.  1931.  $3.50.  (10) 

Goodwin,  Cardinal,  John  Charles  Fremont:  an  Explanation  of  His  Career. 

Stanford.  1930.  $4.00.   (3) 
Hafen,   Leroy   R.,   and   Ghent,   W.   J.,   Broken  Hand,   the   Life   Story   of 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  of  the  Mountain  Men.  Old  West.  1931. 

$5.00.   (2) 
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Hazard,   Lucy  Lockwood,    The   Frontier  in  American   Literature.   Crowell. 

1927.  $2.75.   (14) 
Hicks,  John  D.,  The  Populist  Revolt.  A  History  of  the  Crusade  for  Farm 

Relief.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1931.  $4.00.  (16) 
Hough,  Emerson,  The  Covered  Wagon.  Appleton.  1922.  $2.00.  (14) 

The  Passing  of  the  Frontier.  Yale.  1921.  $1.50.  (1,  10,  11) 

Hulbert,  Archer  Butler,  Forty-Niners.  Little.  1931.  $3.50.   (10) 

Frontiers :  the  Genius  of  American  Nationality.  Little.  1929.  $3.00. 

(H) 

The  Paths  of  Inland  Commerce.  Yale.  1921.  $1.50.   (15) 

Humphrey,  Seth,  Following  the  Prairie  Frontier.  University  of  Minnesota 

Press.  1931.  $2.50.   (11) 
James,  Marquis,  The  Raven.  Bobbs.  1929.  $2.50.  (3) 
Jennings,  N.  C,  A'  Texas  Ranger.  Southwest.  1930.  $3.00.   (5) 
Johnston,  Overton,  and  Winter,  W.  H.,  Route  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Princeton  Univ.  Press.  1932.  $3.00.   (8) 
Kerkhoff,  Johnston  D.,  Aaron  Burr.  Greenberg.  1931.  $3.50.  (3) 
Lake,  Stuart  N.,  Wyatt  Earp,  Frontier  Marshal.  Houghton.  1931.  $3.50.  (4) 
Laut,  Agnes  C,  Pilgrims  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Stokes.  1931.  $3.50.   (7) 
Lyman,  George  D.,  John  Marsh,  Pioneer:  the  Life  Story  of  a  Trail-Blazer. 

Scribner's.  1931.  $3.50.   (2) 
McElroy,  Robert  McNutt,  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West.  Putnam's.  1914. 

$2.50.    (3,  7,  9) 
Macleod,   William   Christie,    The   American   Indian   Frontier.    Knopf.   1928. 

$6.50.  (12) 
Meine,  Franklin  J.,  Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest.  Knopf.  1930.  $3.00.   (14) 
Nute,  Grace  Lee,  The   Voyageur.  Appleton.  1931.  $3.00.   (15) 
Ogg,  F.  A.,  The  Old  Northwest.  Yale.  1921.  Chronicles  of  America  Series, 

vol.  19.  Set  of  50  vols.  $175.00.   (6) 
Osgood,  Ernest  Staples,  The  Day  of  the  Cattlemen.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press.  1929.  $3.50.   (16) 
Paxson,  Frederick  L.,  The  Last  American  Frontier.  Macmillan.  1930.  $1.25. 

(1,  8,  10,  11) 

When  the   West  is  Gone.   Holt.  1930.  $2.00.   (17) 

Pinkerton,  Robert  E.,  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Holt.  1931.  $3.50.   (15) 
Porter,  Kenneth  W.,  John  Jacob  Astor.   Harvard   University   Press.  1931. 

2   vols.   $10.00.    (8) 
Quaife,  M.  M.,  The  Kingdom  of  St.  James.  Yale.  1930.  $4.00.   (9) 
Riegel,  R.  E.,  America  Moves   West.  Holt.  1930.   (1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  13,  15) 

Story  of  the   Western  Railroads.  Macmillan.  1926.  $2.50.    (16) 

Robinson,   J.    S.,   A    Journal   of   the   Santa   Fe    Expedition   under   Colonel 

Doniphan.  Princeton  Univ.  Press.  1932.  $2.00.   (7,  9) 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  The  Winning  of  the  West.  Putnam's.  2  vols.  $5.00.  (1,6) 
Rynning,  Capt.  T.  H.,  Gun  Notches:  the  Life  Story  of  a  Cowboy-Soldier. 

Stokes.  1931.  $3.00.    (4) 
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Schafer,  Joseph,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Revised  Edition.  Mao 

millan.  1918.  $2.50.   (5) 
Seymour,  Flora  Warren,  The  Story  of  the  Red  Man.  Longmans.  1929.  $5.00. 

(12) 
Skinner,  Constance  L.,  The  Adventures  of  Oregon.  Yale.  1921.  $1.50.  (8) 

Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Yale.  1921.  $1.50.  (2,  6) 

Smith,  J.  H.,  The  Annexation  of  Texas.  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 

1911.  $3.00.  (7) 
Sweet,  William  Warren,  Religion  on  the  American  Frontier;  the  Baptists. 

Holt.  1931.  $5.00.   (13) 

The  Rise  of  Methodism  in  the  West.  Methodist.  1930.  $3.00.  (13) 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  The  Frontier  in  American  History.  Holt.  1921. 

$3.00.    (17) 
Vestal,  Stanley,  Kit  Carson:  the  Happy  Warrior  of  the  Old  West.  Hough- 
ton. 1931.  $1.00.   (2) 
Villard,  Henry.,  The  Past  and  Present  of  the  Pike's  Peak  Gold  Regions. 

Princeton  Univ.  Press.  1932.  $2.50.   (10) 
Ware,  J.  E.,  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  California.  Princeton  Univ.  Press. 

1932.  $2.00.   (10) 
Webb,  Walter  P.,  The  Great  Plains.  Ginn.  1931.  $4.00.  (11) 
White,  Stewart  E.,  The  Forty-Niners.  Yale.  1921.  $1.50.  (10) 
Willard,  J.  F.,  and  Goodykoontz,  C.  B.   (Editors),   The   Trans-Mississippi 

West.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  1930.  $3.50.   (13) 
Williams,  S.  C,  History  of  the  Lost  State  of  Franklin.  Watauga  Press, 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.  1924.  $4.50.   (6) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  program,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  us  review 
copies  of  the  books  used  and   recommended.   The  numerals   following  the 
addresses  indicate  the  meeting  for  which  the  books  are  used. 
Appleton  (D.)  &  Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City.   (1,  3,  6,  7,  7,  8,  9, 

13,  14,  15,  16) 
Andre  (Wm.  H.),  Kittredge  Building,  Denver,  Colorado.  (4) 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.   (3,  10) 

Crowell  (Thomas  Y.)   Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.   (14) 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (2) 
Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place.  Boston,  Mass.   (11) 
Greenberg,  Publisher,  Inc.,  160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.   (3) 
Harvard   University  Press,  Cambridge,   Mass.    (8) 
Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  13,  13,  15, 

17,  17) 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (2,  4,  5) 
Knopf  (A.  A.),  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (8,  12,  14) 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   (10,  17) 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (7,  8,  12) 
Macaulay  Co.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (5) 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.   (1,  8,  8,  10,  11,  14,  14) 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.   (13) 
Old  West  Publishing  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.   (2) 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.   (7,  8,  9,  10,  10) 
Putnam's  (G.  P.)   Sons,  2  West  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (1,  3,  7,9,16) 
Southwest  Press,  Dallas,  Texas.   (3,  5,  7,  14) 
Scribner's   (Charles)    Sons,  587  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (2) 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Cal.  (3) 
Stokes  (Frederick  A.),  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.   (4,  7) 
Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.   (12) 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  (13) 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn.   (11,  16,  16) 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla.   (16) 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  City.  (14) 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1,  2,  6,  6,  8,  9,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15) 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

All  of  the  books  in  the  following  list  are  not  in  the  University  Library 
and  very  few  are  in  the  Extension  Library.  Whenever  possible  these  books 
will  be  sent  to  club  members,  but  they  are  requested  not  to  depend  on  the 
Extension  Library  Service  for  them;  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  borrowed 
from  local  private  or  public  libraries. 

The  numerals  following  each  title  indicate  the  subject  of  study  at  the 
meeting  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Other  books  listed  in  the  main  part  of  the  course  and  not  included  in 
this  list  are  not  available  but  may  be  secured  elsewhere. 
Abel,  A.   H.,  History   of  Events  Resulting  in  Indian  Consolidation    West 

of  the  Mississippi.  Annual   Report  of  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. Vol.  I.  Government  Printing  Press,  Washington,  1908.(13) 
Asbury,  H.  A.,  A  Methodist  Saint.  Knopf.  1927.  $5.00.  (13) 
Bell,  J.  C,  Opening  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1921.  $4.00.  Paper,  $3.25.  (8) 
Bolton,  H.  E.,  The  Spanish  Borderlands.  Yale.  1921.  Chronicles  of  America 

Series,  vol.  23.  Set  of  50  vols.  $175.00.  (7,  8) 
Bradley,  G.  D.,  The  Story  of  Santa  Fe.  Badger.  1920.  $3.00.  (7) 
Branch,  E.  D.,  The  Cowboy  and  His  Interpreters.  Appleton.  1926.  $2.50.  (16) 
Bruce,   H.  A.,  Daniel  Boone  and  the   Wilderness  Road.   Macmillan.   1910. 

$1.75.    (2) 
Bruce,  Henry,  Life  of  General  Houston.  Dodd.  1891.  $1.00.  (3) 
Buck,  S.  J.,  The  Agrarian  Crusade.  Yale.  1930.  (16) 
Chittenden,  H.  M.,   The  American  Fur   Trade  in  the  Far   West.   Harper. 

1902.  2  vols.  $10.00.    (9,   15) 
Coman,  K.,  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West.  Macmillan.  1925.  2  vols. 

in  1.  $5.00.  (11,  15) 
Davis,  J.   P.,   The    Union  Pacific  Railroad;  a  Study  in  Railway  Politics, 

History,  and  Economics.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  1894.  (16) 
Dellenbaugh,  F.  S.,  Fremont  and  '49.  Putnam's.  1914.  $5.00.   (3) 
Dondore,   D.   A.,   The   Prairie   in   the   Making   of  Middle   America.   Torch 

Press.  1926.  $4.50.   (14) 
Dunbar,   Seymour,   History   of    Travel   in   America.    Bobbs.    1915.   4   vols. 

$12.00.   (15) 
Elliot,  Sarah  B.,  Sam  Houston.  Small.  1900.  75  cents.  (3) 
Finger,  Charles  J.,  Frontier  Ballads.  Doubleday.  1927.  $3.50.   (14) 
Fuller,  G.  W.,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Knopf.  $5.00.  1931.   (8) 
Garrison,  G.  P.,  Texas,  a  Contest  of  Civilizations.  Houghton.  1903.  $2.00.  (7) 

Western  Extension.  Harper.  1906.  $2.25.   (9) 

Gillett,  James  B.,  Six  Years  With  the  Texas  Rangers.  1921.  $5.00.  (5) 
Gilmore,  J.  R.,  John  Sevier  as  a  Commonwealth  Builder.  Appleton.  1887.  (6) 
Grant,  Blanche  C,  Kit  Carson's  Own  Story  of  His  Life.  B.  C.  Grant,  Taos, 

New  Mexico.  1926.  Paper,  $1.25.  (2) 
Greenbie,  S.,  Frontiers  and  the  Fur  Trade.  Day.  1929.  $3.75.   (15) 
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Gregg,  Josiah,  The  Commerce  of  the  Prairies.  Clark.  Vols.  19-20.  2  vols. 

ea.  $4.00.  1905.   (7) 
Grinnell,  G.  B.,  Trails  of  the  Pathfinder.  Scribner's.  1911.  $2.00.   (8) 
Haley,  J.  Everetts,  The  XIT  Ranch  of  Texas  and  the  Early  Days  of  the 

Llano  Estacado.  Lakeside  Press.  1929.  $3.75.   (16) 
Haney,  L.  H.,  A  Congressional  History  of  Railways  in  the  United  States. 

2  vols.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  1908, 1910.  $1.00.(16) 
Harris,  G.  W.,  Sut  Lovingood.  Fitzgerald  Pub.  Corp.  No  date.  $2.00.(14) 
Henderson,  Archibald,  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Southwest.  Century.  1920. 

$2.50.  (2,  6,  16) 
Hibbard,  B.  H.,  A  History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies.  Macmillan.  1924. 

$4.50.  (15) 
Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  The  Old  Northwest.  T.  MacCoun.  1888.   (6) 
Hooper,  J.  J.,  Adventures  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs.  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

1881.  (14) 
Hosmer,  J.  K.,  The  Louisiana  Purchase.  Appleton.  1902.  $1.25.  (6) 
Hough,  Emerson,  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  Appleton.  1925.  $2.00.  Same, 

Grosset,  75  cents.   (16) 

The  Story  of  the  Outlaw.  Grosset.  1925.  75  cents.   (5) 

Howe,  O.  T.,  Argonauts  of  '49.  Harvard.  1923.  $3.50.   (10) 
Hulbert,  A.  B.,  Boone's  Wilderness  Trail.  Clark.  1903.  $2.50.   (2) 

Waterways  of  Western  Expansion.  Clark.  1905.  $3.50.   (15) 

Inman,  H.,  The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Gammel.  1916.  $6.00.   (7) 
Jackson,  Helen  H.,  A  Century  of  Dishonor.  Harper.  1881.  (12) 
Journal  of  Stephen  F.  Austin.  Quarterly  of  Texas  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  2.  1899.  Austin,  Texas.   (3) 
La  Rue,  W.  E.,  The  Foundations  of  Mormonism.  Board  of  Nations  Mis- 
sions.  1919.  $1.50.    (9) 
Laut,  A.  C,  Romance  of  the  Rails.  2  vols.  R.  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1929.  $7.50.    (16) 
Linn,  W.  A.,  The  Story  of  the  Mormons.  Macmillan.  1902.  $3.00.   (9) 
Longstreet,  A.  B.,  Georgia  Scenes.  Harper.  1871  and  1931.  $1.25.  (14) 
Lord,   Eliot,   Comstock   Mining   and  Miners.   Government   Printing  Office. 

1883.  (10) 
McCaleb,  W.  F.,  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy.  Dodd.  1903.  $2.50.  (3) 
McCarty,  D.  G.,  The   Territorial  Governors  of  the  Old  Northwest.  State 

Hist.  Soc.  of  Iowa.  $2.00.  1910.  (6) 
McLaughlin,  J.,  My  Friend  the  Indian.  Houghton.  1926.  $4.00.   (12) 
McVey,  F.  L.,  The  Populist  Movement.  Am.  Econ.  Assoc.  1896.  50  cents. 

(12,  16) 
Malin,  J.  C,  Indian  Policy  and  Westward  Expansion.  University  of  Kansas. 

$1.00.    (12) 
Moody,  John,  The  Railroad  Builders.  Yale.  1921.  Chronicles  of  Am.  Ser., 

vol.  38.  Set  of  50  vols.  $175.00.  (15,  16) 
Moorehead,  W.  K.,  The  American  Indian.  Andover  Press.  1914.  $3.75.  (12) 
Nevins,  Allan,  Fremont:  the   West's   Greatest  Adventurer.   Harper.   1928. 

2  vols.  $10.00.    (3) 
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Ogg,  F.  A.,  The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi.  Macmillan.  1904.  $2.00.  (6) 
Parkman,  Francis,  The  Oregon  Trail.  Ginn.  1910.  76  cents.   (8) 
Richman,  I.  B.,  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  Houghton.  1911.  $5.00. 

(8) 
Robb,  John  S.,  Streaks  of  Squatter  Life  and  Far  Western  Scenes.  Carey 

and  Hart,  Philadelphia.  1847.   (14) 
Roberts,   B.   H.,   The   Mormon  Batallion.  Deseret  News,  Salt   Lake   City, 

Utah.  1919.   Paper,  60  cents.    (7) 
Rothert,  O.  A.,  The  Outlaws  of  Cave-In-Rock.  Clark.  1924.  $6.00.   (5) 
Rusk,  R.  L.,  The  Literature  of  the  Middle   Western  Frontier.   Columbia 

University   Press.   1925.   $7.50.    (14) 
Sabin,  E.  L.,  Kit  Carson  Days.  McClurg.  1914.  $3.00.  (2) 
Building  the  Pacific  Railway.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

1919.  $2.50.    (16) 
Sanborn,  J.  B.,  Congressional  Grants  of  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  1899.  $0.50.   (16) 
Saxon,  Lyle,  Lafitte  the  Pirate.  Century.  1930.  $5.00.   (7) 
Schafer,  Joseph,  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Macmillan.  1918.  $2.50. 

(8) 
Sellers,  C.  C,  Lorenzo  Dow:  the  Bearer  of  the  Word.  Minton.  1928.$3.50.(13) 
Seymour,  Flora  W.,  Daniel  Boone,  Pioneer.  Century.  1931.  $2.00.   (2) 
Stephenson,  G.  M.,  The  Political  History  of  the  Public  Lands  from  I84O 

to  1862.  Badger.  1917.  $2.50.  (15) 
Stephenson,  N.  W.,  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War.  Yale.  1921.  Chronicles  of 

Am.  Ser.,  vol.  24.  Set  of  50  vols.  $175.00.  (7) 
Talbot,  E.,  My  People  of  the  Plains.  Harper.  1928.  $2.00.   (11) 
Taylor,  Bayard,  Eldorado.  Putnam's.   1857.  $1.50.    (10) 
Thwaites,  R.  G.,  Daniel  Boone.  Appleton.  1902.  $2.00.  (2) 
Twain,  Mark,  Roughing  It.  Grosset,  75  cents.  Harper  (1924),  $2.50.  (10) 
Wandell,  S.  H.,  and  Minnigerode,  M.,  Aaron  Burr.  Putnam's.  1925.  2  vols. 

$10.00.   (3) 
Watterson,  Henry,   Oddities  in  Southern  Life  and  Character.   Houghton. 

1900.  $2.25.    (14) 
Werner,  M.  R.,  Brigham  Young.  Harcourt.  1925.  $5.00.   (9) 
Wheeler,  H.  W.,  Buffalo  Days.  Bobbs.  1925.  $2.50.  (16) 
Wilstach,  F.  J.,   Wild  Bill  Hickok,  the  Prince  of  Pistoleers.  Doubleday. 

1926.  $2.50.  (4) 
Wissler,  Clark,  The  American  Indian.  Oxford.  1922.  $5.00.  (12) 
Young,  Levi  Edgar,  The  Founding  of  Utah.  Scribner's.  1923.  $1.48.   (9) 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

The  Schedule  of  Meetings  is  based  on  the  twelve  chapters  of  this  bulle- 
tin, to  which  page  numbers  are  given  for  each  Subject  of  Study.  These 
chapters  have  been  divided  into  seventeen  meetings;  if  there  are  too  many 
meetings  for  any  club,  the  second  to  fifth  meetings  may  be  combined. 

First  Meeting:  The  Westward  Movement  (PP-  7-10) 

Date 

1.  Pioneering  Spirit 

Led   by   

2.  Three  Classes  of  Pioneers 

Led    by    

3.  Nature  of  Westward  Expansion 

Led   by   

Second  Meeting:  Pathfinders  of  the  West  (PP-   11-15) 

Date 

1.  Daniel  Boone:  Wilderness   Scout 

Led   by   

2.  John  Marsh:  Trail  Blazer 

Led   by   

3.  Kit   Carson:    Happy   Warrior   of   the   West 

Led   by 

4.  Thomas  Fitzpatrick:  Chief  of  the  Mountain  Men 

Led   by   

Third  Meeting:  Frontier  Statesmen  (PP-   15-18) 

Date 

1.  Aaron  Burr:  Imperial  Dreamer 

Led   by   

2.  Stephen  F.  Austin:  Founder  of  a  Frontier  State 

Led   by   

3.  Sam    Houston:    Frontier    Statesman 

Led   by   _ 

4.  John  C.  Fremont:  Organizer  of  the  Far  West 

Led   by   
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Fourth  Meeting:  Law  and  Order  on  the  Frontier     (pp.  18-22) 

Date 

1.  Wild  Bill  Hickok:  Chivalric  Knight  of  the  Plains 

Led   by   

2.  Wyatt  Earp:  Frontier  Marshal 

Led  by  

3.  Thomas   H.   Rynning:   Cowboy-Soldier 

Led   by   

Fifth  Meeting:  Law  and  Order  on  the  Frontier  (Continued) 

Date 

1.  Napoleon  A.  Jennings:  Texas  Ranger 

Led   by   

2.  Frank  M.  Canton:  Frontier  Peace  Officer 

Led  by  

3.  Some  Western  Bad  Men 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:  Trans-Appalachia  (PP>  23-26) 

Date 

1.  Exploration  and  Settlement 

Led  by  

2.  The  Old  Southwest 

Led   by   

3.  The  Old  Northwest 

Led  by  

4.  The  Great  Purchase 

Led  by  
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Seventh  Meeting:  Santa  Fe  and  Texas  (pp.  27-30) 

Date 

1.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail 

Led   by   

2.  Pilgrims  of  the  Santa  Fe 

Led   by   

3.  Gentlemen-on-Horsebaek 

Led  by  

4.  Seekers  after  Buried  Treasures 

Led  by  

5.  The  Annexation  of  Texas 

Led  by  : 

Eighth  Meeting:  The  Far  West  (pp.  31-34-) 

Date 

1.  The  Oregon  Trail 

Led  by  

2.  The  Acquisition  of   Oregon 

Led  by  

3.  The   Outpost   of  an   Empire 

Led   by   

Ninth  Meeting:  The  Far  West  (continued) 

Date 


1.    The  Mexican  & 


ssion 


Led  by   

2.    The  Mormon  Kingdom 

Led  by  
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Tenth  Meeting:  The  Mining  Frontier  (PP-  35-37) 

Date 

1.  The  Forty-Niners 

Led   by   

2.  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust" 

Led   by   

3.  The   Big  Bonanza 

Led   by   

Eleventh  Meeting:  The  Great  Plains  and  the  Last  Frontier 

(pp.  38-41) 

Date 

1.  The  Great  Plains 

Led   by   

2.  Following    the    Prairie    Frontier 

Led   by   

3.  The  Last  Frontier 

Led   by   

Twelfth  Meeting:  The  Indians  of  the  Frontier  (PP-  42-45) 

Date 

1.  The    Indian    Frontier 

Led   by   

2.  Indians  and  Pioneers  in  the  Southwest 

Led   by   

3.  Indian  Territory  'J) 

Led   by   

4.  The   Indians'  Own  Story 

Led   by   
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Thirteenth  Meeting:  Religion  on  the  Frontier  (PP-  46-48) 

Date 

1.  The  Baptists  and  the  Early  Frontier 

Led  by  

2.  Methodism  on  the  Frontier 

Led  by  

3.  The  Great  Revival 

Led  by  

4.  Missionaries  in  the   West 

Led  by  

Fourteenth  Meeting:  The  Frontier  in  American  Literature 

(pp.  49-52) 

Date 

1.  The    Frontier   in    Literature 

Led  by  

2.  Humor  of  the   West 

Led  by  

3.  Social  Life  as  Revealed  in  Literature 

Led  by  

a.  All  the  People  Move 

Assisted   by   

b.  Growing  upon  the  Frontier 

Assisted   by   

c.  Living  in  the  Middle  West 

Assisted    by    

d.  Covered    Wagon    Days 

Assisted   by   

e.  Life  in  the  "Sooner  State" 

Assisted   by 
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Fifteenth  Meeting:  Economic  Factors  in  the  Development 

of  the  Frontier  (pp.  53-59) 

Date 

1.  Paths  to  the  West 

Led   by   

2.  Trappers  and   Traders 

Led  by  , 

3.  Free  Lands  for  All 

Led  by 


Sixteenth  Meeting:  Economic  Factors  in  the  Development 

of  the  Frontier  (continued) 

Date 

1.  The   Buffalo   Hunt 

Led  by  

2.  The  Cattle  Kingdom 

Led  by  

3.  Railroads  to  the  West 

Led  by 

4.  Frontier  Agrarian  Unrest 

Led  by 


Seventeenth  Meeting:  The  Significance  of  the  Frontier 

(pp.  60-61) 


Date 

1.  The  Frontier  of  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow 

Led  by  

2.  The  Frontier  in  History 

Led  by  

3.  The  West  is  Gone,  What  Now? 

Led  by  


Name  of  Chapter  or  Club Reg.  No. 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of   Program    Committee 


